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TO 

MR, JAMES PAUL COBBETT. 

LETTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

North lietnpitcad, Lonp lalaHdt Dec, Ct 1817* 
Mr DKAR LlTTtB jAUES, 

You bavj^^jtow arnv>c!d at tlie age of fourteen yean 
without tver having been bidden^ or even advised^ to 
look ioto a book; atd you know of reading or of 
writing you owe to your own unbiassed taste and choice* 
13ut, while you have lived unpersecuted by such impor« 
'tunitles, you have had the very great advantage of being 
bred up under a roof beneath which no cards, no dice, 
no gaming, no senseless pastime of any description, ever 
found a place. In the absence of these, books naturally 
became your coropanions during some part of your time $ 
you have read and have written, because you saw your 
elders read and write, just ns you have learned to ride 
aud hunt and shoot, to dig the beds in the garden, to 
trim the flowers and to prune the trees. The healthful 
exercise, and the pleasures, untnized with fear, which 
you have derived from these sources, have given you •' a 
sound mind in a sound body,** and this, says an English 
writer, whose works you will by*aiid4}y read, ** is the 
greatest blessing that God can give to man/* 

It is true that this is a very great blessing; but mere 
soundness of miud, without any mental acquirements, ii 
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pOBsessed hy millions; it is ao ordicafy possession ; and 
it givee a man no fair pretensions to merit, because he 
owes it to accident, and not to any thing done by him¬ 
self. But knowledge, in any art or science, being always 
the fruit of observation, study, or practice, gives^in pro- 
port^n to its extent and usefulness, the posse&sort^ust 
* claim to respect. We do, indeed, often see all the out> 
ward marks of respect bestowed upon persons merely 
because they are rich or powerful; but these, while they 
are bestowed with pain, are received without pleasure. 
They drop from the tongue or beam from the features, 
but have no communication with the heart. They are 
not the voluntary ofleriugs of a^roiratiun^tt of grati¬ 
tude; but are extorted from the hopes, tn^ears, the 
anxieties, of poverty, of roeawCBS^r of guilt. Nor ia 
respect due to honesty, fidelity, or any such qualilies r 
because dishonesty and perfidy are crimes. To entitle 
a man to respect, there must be something of his own- 
doing, beyond the bounds of his well-known duties uiid 
obligations. 

Therefore, being extremely desirous to see you, my 
dear James, an object of respect, 1 now call upon you 
to apply your - mind to the acquiring of that kind of 
knowledge which is inseparable from an acquaintance 
with books: for, though knowledge in every art and 
science is, if properly applied, worthy of praise in pro¬ 
portion to its extent and usefulness, there are some 
kinds of knowledge which arc justly considered as of a 
superior order, not only because the possession of them 
is a proof of more than ordinary industry and tiilent, 
but because the application of them has naturally a more 
powerful infiaence in the affairs and on the condition of 
our friends, acquaintances, neighbours, and country. 
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llLAk'B, the TitchfieJJ (hatcher, who broke his leg* iato 
splinters in falling from a wheat-rick, was, on account of 
the knowledge which he possessed, beyond that of 
labourers in general, an object of respect; but. in its 
degree, and in the feelings from which it arose, how 
ditfereot was that respect from the respect due to .our 
excellent neighbour Mr. Bldndbdl, who restored the 
leg to perfect use, after six garrison and army surgeons 
had declared that it wtis impossible to preserve it, and 
that, if tlie leg were not cut off. the man naust die within 
twenty-four hours! It is probable that the time of 
Mr. Qi.Undbll was nOt. on this occasion, occupied more^ 
altogether, than four days and four nights; yet. the 
effect was n great benefit to be enjoyed by Dlaks for 
probably thirty or forty years to come: and, while wc 
must see that this benefit would necessarily extend itself 
to the whole of hU numcruos family, we must not 
overlook those feelings of pleosurc which the cure would 
naturally produce amongst friends, acquaintances, and 
neighbours. 

The respect due to the prufessioD of the Surgeon or 
rhvsicinn is. however, of an order inferior to that which 

4 

is due to the profession of the Law; for whether in the- 
character of Counsellor or of Jqdge, here are required, 
not only uncommon industry, labour, and talent, ih the 
iicquirement of knowledge; but the application of this 
knowledge, in defending the property of the feeble or 
incautious against the attacks of the strong and the 
wiles of the cr.'^ty; in affording protection to innocence, 
and securing punis)ypeot to guilt: has, in the affairs of 
men and on their cbadition in life, a much more exten¬ 
sive and more powerful iiiffuence than can possibly arise 
from the application of Surgical or Medical knowledge 
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To the functions of Statesmen esa Legislators is due 
the highest respect which can be shown by mao to any¬ 
thing human} for, not only are the industry, labour, and 
talent, requisite in the acquirement of knowledge, still 
greater and far greater here, than in the profession ot 
th^ Law; but, of the application of this knowledge, the 
effects are so transcendent in point of magnitude as to 
place them beyond ell the bounds of comparison. Here 
it is not individual persons with their families, friends, 
and neighbours, that arc affected; but whole countries 
and communities. Here the matters to be discussed and 
decided on are peace or war, and' the liberty or slavery, 
happiness or misery, of nations* Here a single instance 
of neglect, a single oversight, a single error, may load 
with calamity millions of men, and entail that calamity 
on a long series of future generations. 

But, my dear James, you will alwajs bear in miiul 
that, as the degree and quality of our respect rise in pro¬ 
portion to the influence which the different branches of 
knowledge naturally have in the affairs and on the con¬ 
dition of men, so, in the cases of an imperfection in 
knowledge, or of neglect in its application, or of its 
perversion to bad purposes, all the feelings which arc 
opposite to that of respect rise in the same proportion. 
To ignorant pretenders to Surgery and Medicine we 
award our contempt and scorn; on time-serving or 
treacherous Counsellors, and on cruel or partial Judges, 
we inflict our detestation and abhorrence; while, on 
mpaeious, corrupt, perfidious, or tyrannical Statesmen 
and Legislators, the voice of human nature cries aloud 
for execration and vengeance. 

The particular path of knowledge to be pursued by 
you, will be of your own choosing; but, as to know- 
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ledge connected with ^liooks, there is a step lo be taken 
before you can fairly enter upon any path. In the in* 
mease field of this kind of knowledge, ianumcrable are 
the paths, and Gramkar is the gate of entrance to 
them alb And if Grammar is so useful in the attaining 
of knowledge, it is absolutely necessary in order to 
enable the possessor to communicate, by writing, that 
knowledge to others, without which communication the 
possession must be comparatively useless to himself iu 
many cases, and, in almost all cases, to the rest of 
mankind. 

The actions of men proceed from llieir thoughts. In 
order to obtain the co-opyrutiou, the concurrence, or the 
consent, of others, we must communicdle our thoughts 
to them. The menns of thia.communicitiun arc words: 
nnd Grammar teaches us how to make tise of words. 
Tiicicfuu', m all the ranks debtees, and situations of 
life, a knowledge of the principles and rules of Grammar 
mui-t be useful; in some situations it must be necessary 
to the avoiding of really injuiious errors; and in no 
situation, which calls on man to place hie thoughts upon 
paper, can the po«k<'.sion of it fail to be a source of 
self.gratulation, or the nant of it a cause of mortifica* 
tion and sorrow. 

But, to the acquiring of this branch of knowledge, 
my dear son, there is one motive which, though it ought 
at all times, to be strongly felt, ouglit, at the present 
tune, to be so felt in an extraordinary degree: I mean 
that desire which every man, and especially every young 
man, should enteita’ii to be able to a'-serl with effect the 
rights and liberties of his country. When you come to 
read the history of those Law<t of EugUnd by which the 
freedom of the people has been secured, and by which 
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the Impidness aod power niiil glery of our famed and 
beloved country have been so greatly promoted; when 
yon come to read the history of the struggles of our 
forefathers, by which those sacred laws have, from time 
to time, been defended against despotic ambition; by 
which they have been restored to vigour when on the 
eve of perisliing; by which their violators have never 
failed, in the end, to be made to feci tho just vengeance 
of the People; when you come to read the history of 
these struggles in the cause of freedom, you wiH liud 
that tyranny has no enemy so formidable as the pen. 
And, while you will see with exultation the- long im¬ 
prisoned, the heavily-fined,^ the bunibhed "William 
Prynnk, returning to liberty, boVne by the people from 
Southampton to London, over a road strewed with 
fiowers; then accusing, bringing to trial, and to 
the block, the tyrants from whose hands he and 
his country had unjastly end cruelly suffered; while 
your heart and the heart of every young man iu the 
kingdom will bound with joy at the spectacle, }ou 
ought all to bear in mind that, without a knowledge 
of Grammar, Mr. PavNNi. could never have per¬ 
formed any of those acts by which his name has been 
thus preserved, and which have caused his memory to be 
held in honour. 

Though I have now sidd what. I am sure, will be 
more than sufficient to make you entertain a strong 
desire to take this first step in the road to literary 
knowledge, I cannot conclude this introductory letter 
without obser\’ing, that you ought to proceed in your 
etndy, not only with diligence, but with piUienee; that, 
if you meet with difficulties, you should heir in mind 
that, to enjoy the aoble prospect from Poct’s-Dowii UiU, 
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ytiu had first to clinfli flonly to the top; and tliat,4f 
those difficultieB gather about you and impede your 
way, you have only to call to your recollection any one 
of the many days that you have toiled through briers 
and brambles and bogs, cheered and urged on by the 
hope of at last finding and killing your game. 

I have put my work into the form of Letters, in order 
that I might be continually reminded that 1 vras ad¬ 
dressing myself to persons who needed to he spoken to 
with great clearness, I have mmhered the Letters them¬ 
selves, and also the paragraph, iti order that I might be 
able, in some parts of the work, to refer you to, or 
tell you rchere to look at^ other parts of the work. And 
here I will just add, that a sentence, used as a term in 
Grammar, means one of those portions of words which 
are divided from the rest by a single dot, which is called 
a period, or full point; and that a paragraph means 
Cine of t!io«e collections, or blocks, of sentences which 
are divided from the rest of the work bv beginning a 
nci/' line u little further in than the Hues in general; and, 
of course, all this part, which T have just now written, 
beginning with “ I have put my irork into the form,'* is a 
paragraph. 

In a confident reliance on your attentiveness, in¬ 
dustry, and patience, I have a hope not less confident of 
seeing you n man of real learning, employing your time 
and talents in aiding the cause of truth and justice, 
in affording protection to defenceless innocence, and in 
drawing down vengeance on lawless oppression; and, 
in that hope, I am your happy, as well as affectionate, 
father. 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 
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LETTER II. 

DEFINITION OP GRA-MMAtt. AND OP ITS DIF¬ 
FERENT BRANCHES, OR PARTS. 

Mt 9BA.R JaUXB, 

1. In the foregoing Letter I have laid before you 
flome of the inducements to the study of Grammar. In 
this I will define, or describe, the thing called Grammar; 
and also its different Branch«$, or Parts. 

2. Grammar, ns I observed to you before, teaches us 
how to make vse of words; that is to say, it teaches us 
how to make use of them in a pi oper manner, as I used 
to teach you how to sow and plant the beds in the 
garden; for you could have throwed about seeds and 
stuck in plants of some sort or other, in some way 
or other, without any teaching of mine; and so can 
anybody, without rules or instructions, put masses of 
words upon paper; but to be able to choose the words 
which ought to he employed, and to place them where 
they ought to be placed, we must become acquainted 
with certain principles and rules; and these principles 
and rules constitute what is called Grammar. 

3. Nor must you suppose, by-and.by, when you come 
to read about Nouns and Vrrhs and Pronouns, that all 
this tends to nothing but mere ornamental learning; 
that it is not altogether necessary, and that people 
may write to be understood very well without it. This 
is not the case ; for. without a good deal of knowledge 
relative to these same Nouns and Verbs, those who 
WRte are never sure that they put upon paper what 
they mean to put upon paper. I will, before the close 
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of these Letters, show you that f>yeQ very learned 
men have frequently ^tten, and canaed to be pnbbahed, 
not only what they did not mean, but the very coi^rary 
of what they tneaned, and if eA-ors, each aa are 
here Bpok.en of, are sometimes committed by learned 
men, into what endless errors must those fall who 


have no knowledge of any principles or rules, by 
the observance of which the like may be avoided! 
Grammar, perfectly understood, enables us not only to 
express our meaning fully and cleariy, but so to express 
it as to enable ns to defy tbe ingenuity of man to give 
to our words any other meaning than that which 
ne ourselves intend them/o express. This, therefore, is 
n science of substantial utility. 


4 Ab to the different HraMches or Parti of Grammar, 


theynrc/uur, and they are thus named: Orthography, 
PiO’^ody, Etymology, and Syntax. 

o There arc two of these branches on which we 


have veiy little to say, and the names of which have 
been ktpi in use from an unwillingness to give up the 
practice of formei timc^, hut, as it is usual to give them 
a place m books of this kind, 1 will explain to you the 
nature of all the four branches. 


G OTlTlIOGRiVPIlY is a word made up of two 
Greek words, which mean i-pilling. The use of foreign 
words, m this manner, was introduced at the time when 


the English Language was in a very barbarous state; 
and, though this use has been continued, it ought to be 
a rule with you, always, when you either write or speak, 
to avoid the use of any foreign or uncommon word, if 
you can express your meaning as fully and clearly by an 
English word in common use. However, Ortiogre^hy 
means neither more nor les^s tban^h^ bii^ 
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nesa of putting Lfliers together p.opcrly, s.-) that they 
shall form Words. This is so very childish a con- 
CPrn that I will not appear to suppose it necessary fur 
me to dwell upoit it; but as you will, by-and-by, 
meet with some directions, under the head of Ltymo- 
Icgy, in which Vowels and Consonants will be spoken of, 
I will here, for form’s sake, just observe that the letters, 
A, E, I, 0, and U, are Vouels. Y. in certain cases, 
is also a Vovel. AH the rest of the letters of the 
alphabet are Consonants. - 

7. PllOSODY is a word taken from the Greek Lan¬ 
guage, and it means not so much as is expressed by the 
more common word PRONUNCIATION: that is 
to sav, the business of using the proper souml, and 
employing the due length- of time, in the uttering of 
syllables and words. This is a matter, however, which 
ought not to occupy much of your ntteniion, bccanse 
pronunciation is learned as birds learn to chirp and sing. 
In some counties of England many words are pro- 
Dounoed in a manner different from that in which 
they are protiounced in other comities; and, hetwcoii 
the pronunciation of Scotland and that of ilampshiro 
the difference is wry great indeed. Rut, while all 
inquiries into the causes of these differences are use¬ 
less, and all attempts to remove them arc vain, the dif¬ 
ferences are of very little real consequence- For instance, 
though the Scotch say coorn. the Londoners cawn, 
and the Hampshire folks earn, we know they all mean to 
soy com. Children will pronotmee ns their fathers and 
mothers pronounce; and if, in common conversation, or 
in speeches, the matter be good and judiciously arrangt'd, 
the facts clearly stated, the arguments conclusive, tbe 
words well chosen and properly placed, hearers whose 
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nuprobfttion ia worfh having will pay very little attention 
to the accent. In shorty it is sense, and not found, 
which is the object of your pursuit; and, therefore, 
f have said enough about Prosody. 

8 . ETYMOIjOGY is a very different mailer; and, 
under this head, you will enter on your study. This is a 
word which has been formed out of two Greek words; 
and it means the pedigree or relationship of worcU, or, the 
Manner in which one word grows out of, or cumes froiii, 
another %vord. I'or instance, the word walk e.xpressc? 
an action, or movement, of our legs; but. in some cases 
we say toalks, in others walked, in others tcalkiug. These 
three latter words are 3 II different from cash other, and 
they all differ from the original word, walk; but 
the action or movement, expressed by each of the four, 
18 precisely the same fort «jf action or movement, 
nnd the tlirce latter words grow out of, or come 
from, tlic first. The words here mentioned differ from 
each other with regard to the letters of which they are 
composed. The difference is made in order to express 
differences as to the Persons who walk, as to the Nvmher 
of persons^ as to the Time of walking. You will come, 
by-and-by, to the priociples and rules according lowliich 
the varying of the spell’mg of words is made to corre* 
spond with these and other diiTereuccs ; and these prin¬ 
ciples and rules constitute what is called Etymology. 

9. SYNTAX is a word which comes from the Greek, 
It means, in that language, the joining of several ihingff 
together; and, as used by grammarians, it means those 
principles and rules which teach us how to put w’ords 
together so as to form sentences. It means, in short, 
scntcnce^mahing. Having been taugtit by the rules of 
Etymology what arc the relulionships of words, how 

h 
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words grow out of cuch other, hov^ they are varied 
in their letters in order to correspond with the variation 
m the circumstances to which they apply, Syntax will 
teach you how to give all your words their proper situa¬ 
tions or places, when you come to put them together 
into Sentences. And here you will have to do v.'itU 
points as well as with words. The points arc four 
in number, the Comma, the Semi-Colon, the Colon, and 
the period. Besides these points, there arc certain 
v\arks, such as the mark of inlcrrogution, for instance ; 
end, to use these points ond marks properly is. as 
you will by-and-by find, a matter' of very great im. 
portance. 

10. I have now given you a description of Grammar, 
and of its separate Branches or Parts. I have shown 
you that the two first of these Branches may he dis¬ 
missed without any further notice; but, very dlffirent 
indeed is the case with regard to the two latter. Each- 
of these will require several Letters; and those Letters 
will contain matter which it will be impossible to under¬ 
stand without the greatest attention. You must read 
soberly and slowly, and you must think as you read. 
You must not hurry on from one IjCtler to another, as 
if you were reading a history; but you must have 
patience to got, if possible, at a clear comprehension of 
one part of the subject before you proceed to another 
part. When I was studying the French language, the 
manner in which 1 proceeded was this: when 1 had 
attentively read over, three times, a lesson, or other 
dmsion of mv Grammar, I wrote the lesson down upon 
a loose sheet of paper. Then I read it again several 
times in my own hand-writing. Then I copied it, in a 
very plain hand, and without a blot, into a book, which 
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I had made for tlie purpose. Bat if, in writing my lee- 
son down on a loose sheet of paper, I committed one 
single error, however trifling, I used to tear the paper, 
and write the whole down again; and, frequently, this 
occurred three or four times in the writing down of one 
lesson. I, at first, found this labour very irksome ;* but, 
having imposed it on myself os a duty, 1 faithfully dis¬ 
charged that duty; and, long before 1 had proceeded 
half the way through my Grammar, I experienced all the 
benefits of my industry and perseverance. 


LETOR II r. 

BTYMOLOOT. 

• The different Farts of SpcecA, or Sorts of Words. 

My DKAR James, 

II. In the second Letter I have given you a descrip¬ 
tion of Etymology, and shown you that it treats of the 
liedigree, or relationship, of words, of the nature of which 
relationship I have given you a specimen in the word 
tottlk. The next thing is to teach you the principles and 
rules, according to which the spelling and employing of 
words are varied in order to express the various circum¬ 
stances attending this relationship. Bat, before I enter 
on this part of my instructions, I must inform you that 
there are several distinct sorts of words, or, as they are 
usually called. Farts of Speech; and it will be necessary 
for you to be able, before you proceed further, to distin¬ 
guish the words belonging to each of these Parts of 
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Speech from those belong^ing to the otiier parts. Theic- 
are iWae parts of Speech, aad they arc named thus; 

AnTICI.KS, KOUNS, 

FRONOONS, AOJKCTIVBS, 

TBKOS, AOVBRDS, 

PRarOSITlONS, CONJUNCTtONS, 

INTERJECTIONS. 

12. Before the sergeant begins to teach young sol¬ 
diers their exercise of the musket, he explains to them 
the different parts of it; the butt, the stock, the barrel, 
the loops, the swivels, and so on ; because, unless they 
know these by their names, they cannot know h'ow to 
obey his instructions in the hamll^g of the musket 
Sailors, for the same reason, ore told which is the tiller, 
which are the yards, which the*8hrouds, which the tucks, 
which the sheets, which the booms, and which each and 
every part of the ship. Apprentices are taught tlie 
names of all the tools used in their trade; and plougli- 
boys the names of the various implements of husbandry. 

' This species of preliminary knowledge is absolutelv 
necessary in all these callings of but not more 

necessary than it is for you to learn, before you go niiy 
further, how to know the sorts of words one from another. 
To teach you this, therefore, is the ol^ect of the present 
Letter. 

13. ARTICLES. There are but three in our lan¬ 
guage ; and these are, the, an, and a. Indeed, there 
are but two, because an and a are the same word, the 
latter being only un abbrcvlatioo, or a shortening, of the 
former. I shall, hy-and-by, give you rules for the 
using of these Articles; but my business in this place is 
only to teach you how to know one sort of words from 
another tort of words. 
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14. NOUNS.* The word Noun means name, and 
nothing more; and Nouns are the names of fersons and 
things. As far as persons and other animals and things 
that we can see go, it is rery easy to distinguish Nouns; 
hut there arc many Nouns which express what we can 
neither see, nor hear, nor touch. For example :• Con- 
science, Vanity, Vice, Sobriety, Steadiness, Valour'J and 
a great number of others. Grammarians, anxious to 
give some easy rule by which the scholar might dUtin. 
guisb Nouns from other words, have directed him to 
put the words, the good, before any, word, and have told 
him that, if the three words make sense, the last word is 
a Noun. This is, facqucntly the case; as, the good 
house, the good dug; but the good sobriety would not 
appear to he very good sAise. Jn fact there is no rule of 
this kind that will answer the purpose. You must era- 
ploy your mind in order to arrive at the knowledge here 

■ desired. 

15. Every word which stands for a person or anv 
smijiiul, or for any thing of substance, dead or alive, is a 
Aow/i. So far the matter is very easy. Thus, man, ra^ 
tree, log, are Nouns. But, when we come to the words 
which are the names of things, and which things are 
not substances, the matter is not so easy, and it requires 
a little sober thought. This word thought, for example, 
is a Noun. 

1C. The only sure rule is this : that a word which 
Stands for any thing that has an existence is a Noun. 
For example : Pride. Folly. Thought. Misery, Truth, 
falsehood. Opinion, Sentiment. None of these have any 
substance. You cannot see them, or touch them: hut 
they all have an existence. They all exist in the world 5 
and, therefore, the words which represent them, or 
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stand for them, are called Noons. If ybu be still a little 
puzzled here, you must not be impatient. You will find 
the difficulty disappear in a short time, if you exert your 
powers of thinking. Ask yourself what erts^ence means. 
You will find that the words, v/?ry,/or, thinA. dut, preiiy, 
do not express any thing which has an erui^cnce, or a 
deiny; but that the words, motive, zeal, pity, kindness, 
do express things which have a being, or existence. 

17. PRONOUNS. Words of this sort stand in the 
place of Souns, Their name is from the Latin, and it 
means For-noms, or For-names; that is to say, these 
words, called Pronouns, are used for, or instead of, 
Nouns. He, She, Her. Him, W,ho, for example, are 
Pronouns. The use of them is to prevent the repetition 
of Nouns, and to make speaking and writing more rapid 
and less encumbered with words. An example will 
make this clear to you in a minute. Thus: 

18. A woman went to a man, and told him that he 
was in great danger of being murdered by a gang of 
robbers, who had made fireparations for attacking hint. 
He thanked her for her kindness, and, as he was unnhlc 
to defend himself, he left his bouse and went to a neigh¬ 
bour’s. 

19. Now, if there were no Pronouns, this sentence 
must be written as follows:—A woman went to a man, 
and told the man, that the man svas in great danger uf 
being murdered by a gang of robbers j as a gang of rob¬ 
bers had made preparations for attacking the man. The 
man thanked the woman for the woman's kindness ; and, 
as the man was unable to defend ike man's sef, the man 
left the man's bouse and went to a neighbour’s. 

20. There are several different classes of Pronouns: 
but of this, and of the manner of using Pronouns, you 
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will be informed Dy-and-by. All that I aim at here is 
to enable you to form a dear idea with regard to the 
difference in the sorts of words, or Parts of Speech. 

21. AD.lECriVES. The ysord adjective, in its full, 
literal sense, means something added to something else. 
Therefore, this term is used in Grammar as the name of 
that Part of Speech which consists of words which are 
added, or put. to Nouns, in order to express Bomething 
relating to the Nouns, which something could not be 
e.xpressed without the help of Adjectives. \ For instance, 
there are several turkeys iu the yard, some black, some 
white, 'some speckled; and, theu, there arc large ones 
and small ones of allelic colours. 1 want you to go and 
catch a turkey; but I also want you to catch a white 
turkey, and not only a while turkey, but a large turkey, 
Therefore, I add, or put to the Noun, the words lohite 
and large, which, therefore, are called Adjectives. 

■ 22. Adjectives sometimes express the qualities of the 
Nouns to which they arc'put; and this being very fre¬ 
quently their use, some grammarians have thrown aside 
tlje word Adjective'S, and have called words of this sort, 
QualHics. But, this name is not sufBciently compre« 
heiisive; for there are many words which are Adjectives 
which have nothing to do with the quality of the Nouns 
to which they are put. Oood and had express qualities, 
hut long and short merely express dimension, or duration, 
without giving any intunation as to the quality of the 
things expressed by the Nouns to which they are put; 
and yet long and short are Atljeclives. You must read 
very attentively here, and consider soberly. You must 
keep in mind the above explanation of the meaning of the 
word Adjective; and if yon also bear in mind that words 
of this sort always express some quality, some property, 
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some rpppearance, or some distinctiVe circumstance, be¬ 
longing to the Nouns to which they are put, you will 
very easily, and in a very short space of time, be able to 
distinguish an Adjective from words boloogiug to any 
other Part of Speech. 

23. VERBS. Grammarians appear to have been at 
a loss to discover a soitable appellation for this important 
sort of words, or Part of Speech j for, the word Verb 
means nothing more than tVord. In the Latin it is 
verbum, in the French it is verhc; and the French, in 
their Bible, say Le I’erhe, where we say The Word. The 
truth is that there are so many properties und'circun?- 
stunces, so many and such differ,ent powers and func¬ 
tions. belonging to this Part of Speech, that the mind uf 
man is unable to bring the wliole of them into any short 
and precise description. The first grammar that 1 ever 
loohed into told me that “ a Verb is a word wliicli signi¬ 
fies to do, to be, or to suffer ” VVhal was I to under¬ 
stand from this laconic account? 

24. Verbs express all the different actions and move¬ 
ments of all creatares and of all things, whether alive t>r 
dead. As, for instance, to speak, to bark, to grow, to 
moulder, to crack, to crumble, and the like. In all these 
cases there is movement clearly understood. But in the 
eases of, to think, to reflect, to remembet', to like, to 
(teteat, and in an infinite number of coses, the movement 
is not so easily perceived. Yet these are all Verbs, and 
they do indeed express movements which we attribute to 
the mind, or the heart. But what shall we say in the 
cases of to sit, to sleep, to rot, and the likei Still these 
are all verbs. 

25. Vierbs are, then, a sort of words, the use of which 
IB to express the actions, the movements, and the stale or 
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vmnner of hdng, of SU creatures and things, whetnci 
animate or inanimate. In speaking with reference to 
a man, to is an action; to reflect is a movement j 
to sit is a state of being. 

2G. Of the manner of using Verbs you will hear a 
great deal by-aod-by; but, what I have here said will,*11 
vou read attentively, and take time to consider, be suflr* 
cient to enable you to distinguish Verbs from the words 
which belong to the other Farts of Speech. 

27. ADVERBS are so called because the words 
^^'hicb belong to this Part of Speech are added to verbs. 
But {his' is an inadequate description; for, us you will 
presently see, they are^ %3mctimes otherwise employed. 
Yon have seen that Vcrb8,exprc8sac//oas,inovemcnfir, and 
stales of being; and it is wery frequently the use of 
Adverirs to express the manner oi actions, movements, and 
states of being. Thus: the man fights bravely; he 
rcdccts profoundly; he sits quietly. In these instances 
the Adverbs perform an office, and are placed in a 
'i^itnatton, which fully justify the name that has been 
given to tliis sort of words. But there are many 
Adverbs which do not express the manner of action^ 
movements, or states of being, and which are not added 
to verbs. For instance; “When yon sow small seeds 
“ make the earth very fine, and if it have, of late, been dry 
“ weather, take care to press the earth extremely hard 
'* upon the seeds.” Here are four Adverbs, but only the 
last of the font expresses any thing connected with 
a vL'ib. This shows that the name of this class of 
wolds does not fully convey to our mineb; a description 
of their use. 

28. However, with this name vou must he content: 
hut, you must bear in mind that there arc Adverbi' 
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of tivie, of place, aod of degree, well as of manner; 
and that their business is to express, or describe, 
some circumstances in addition to all that is expressed 
by the Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs. In the above 
sentence, for example, the words viheii, very, of late, 
ajid extremely, add greatly to the precept, which, without 
them, would lose much of its force. 

29. PREPOSITIONS. The Prepositions are, in, to, 
f T, from, of, hy. u'ith, into, against, at. and several 
others. They are called Prepositions from two Latin 
words, meaning before and place: and this name is 
given them because they are in most coses plated before 
Nouus and Pronouns: as. ^Indian corn is sown in 
“ May. In June, «uid the three following months, it is 
"carefully cultivated. Wijcn ripe, in October, it is 
'• gathered w the field, hy men who go from hill lo 
" hill teith baskets, ;a/o which they put the ears. The 
" leaves and stalks arc then collected for winter uSse; 
" and, they not only serve as food for cattle and sheep, 
" but arc excellent in the making of sheds lo protect 
" auimals against the inclemency of the weather." 

30. Prepositions are not very numerous, anti, though 
you will be taught to be very careful in using them, the 
above senteoco will be quite sufiicient to enable vou 
to know the words belonging to this Part of Speech 
from the words belonging to any other Part of Speech. 

31. CONJUNCTIONS are so called because tliey 
conjoin, or Join together, words, or parts of sentences: 
as, " Peas and Beans may be severed from the ground 
"before they be quite dry; but they must not be 
" put into sacks or bams until perfectly dry,^br, if they 
" be, they will mould." The word and joins together 
the word.s Peas and Beans, and, by the means of 
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tins Junction, makes ^ the remaining^ part of the 
sentence apply to both. The ^ord but connects the 
6 rst with the second metnbera of the sentence. The 
word /or, which is sometimes a Conjunction, performs, 
in this case, the same office as the word but: it 
continues the connexion; and thus does every part of« 
the sentence apply to each of the two nouns which 
are the subject of it. 

3*i, INTERJECTIONS. This name comes from two 
Latin words; infer, which means beticeen^ and joctfo, 
which means some(?iing thrown^ So that the fall, literal 
meaning of* the word is something ihrewn hctu>efn^ The 
Interjections are QA/ Alas! and such like, 

which, indeed, are not uoords, because they have no 
Uchuitc meaning. They arc mere sounds,(SiTid they have 
been mentioned by me merely becuusc other gram¬ 
marians have considered them as being a Part of 
Speech. Bat this one notice of them will be quite 
sufficient. 

83. Thus, then, you arc now able to distinguish, 
in many cases at least, to what Part of Speech belongs 
each of the several words which may come under your 
observation. I shall now proceed to the Etymology of 
each of these Parts of Speech. As we have done with 
the Interjections, there will remain only eight Parts 
to treat of, and this I shall do in eight Letters, allotting 
one Letter to each Part of Speech. 
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LETTER TV. 

ETYIIOLOGY OP AhTICl.US. 

Mr DEAR James, 

34. In Letter lU., purap^rapli 13, you hare Been wlir.t 
sort of words Articeks arc; that is to say, you 
hare there learned how to distinguish the words 
belonging to tins Part of Speech from words belong¬ 
ing to other Parts of Speech. You most now turn 
to Letter IL, paragraph 8. • Having rcud what you 
find there under the head Ktymohgy, you will see ut 
once, that my business, in this present Letter, is to teach 
you those principles and ^ules according to which Articles 
arc varied iu order to make them suit the difFurent cir¬ 
cumstances which they arc used to express. 

35. Y’ou have seen that there are but three Articles, 
uamelv, A or AN, and THE. The two former arc, 
in fact, the $atne word, but of this I shall say more 
presently. They arc called indefinite Articles, because 
they do not define, or determine, wTiat particular object is 
spoken of. Tlie Nouns, to which they are prefixed, 
only serve to point out the sort of person or thing .‘•poken 
of. without defining ichat person or what thing; as,« tire 
is blowcd dovm. From this we learn that same iroc is 
blowcd down, but not what tree. But. the dtfintlc 
Article THE determines the particular object of which 
we speak ; ns, the tree which stood close beside the barn is 
blowed down. In this last instance, we arc uot only 
informed that a tree ia blowcd down, but the sentence 
olso informs us what particular tree it is. The Article is 
used before nouns iu the plural as well as before nouns. 
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in the &ingulur oambei^ It is sometimes used beforu 
words expressive of degrees of compatison ; as, //le best, 
the worst, the hlffhesl, the lowest. When we use a noun 
in the singular number to express a whole species, 
or s»ort, we use the d66mlc Article; thus, we say, the oak 
is a fine tree, when we mean that oahs are fine trees, 

3C, The ^Vrticle A becomes AN wheu this Article 
comes immediately before any word which begins with a 
vowel. This is for the sake of the sound, as, an adder, an 
elephant, an inch, an oUy seed, an vgly hat. The word an 
is also used before words which begin with an h which is 
mute; that*is to say, which, though used in writing, is 
not sounded in speaking as, an hour. This little 
variation in the article is,%a I said before, fur the sake of 
the sound; for^ it would be v(^y disagreeable to rav a 
adder, a elephant, a inch, a oily seed, a vyly hat, a hour, 
and the like. But a is used in the usual way, be¬ 
fore .words which begin with an h which is sounded 
in speaking; as. a horse, a^hair, and the like. The 
indcGnite Article can be used before nouns in the 
singular number only» There is a seeming exception lo 
this rule in cases wbef'e the words few and many come 
before the noun ; as, a few horses; a great many Imrscs ; 
but, in reality, this is not an exception, because the 
words Jew and many mean number ; thus, a small number 
of horses, n great number of horses; and the indednite 
Article agrees with this word number, which is undur- 
etoud, and which is in the singular. 
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37. This, my dear James, is a Letter of great 
importance, and, therefore, it will require great atten¬ 
tion from you. Before you proceed further, you will 
again look well at Letter TI., paragraph 8. and then at 
Letter III., paragraphs 14, 15, and 1C, and there read 
curefolly every thing under the head of Nouns. 

38. Now, then, as Letter III. has taught you how 
to distinguish Nouns from the w'ords which belong to 
the other Parts of Speech, the business here is to teach 
you the principles and rules a'hcording to which Nouns 
arc to be varied in the Jetters of which they are com¬ 
posed, according to which they are to be used, and ac¬ 
cording to which they are to be considered in their 
bearings upon other words in the sentences in which 
they are used. 

39. In a Noun there are to be considered the branefifs, 
the numbers, the genders, and the cases: and all these 
must be attended to very careful!'^. 

40. THE BRANCHES. There are two; for Nouns 
are some of them proper and some common. A Noun 
is called proper when it is used to distinguish one par¬ 
ticular individual from the rest of the individuals of the 
same species, or kind; as, James, Botkg, Hampshire. 
The Noun is called common when it applies to all the 
individuals of a kind; as, Man, Village, County. 
Botley is a proper Noun, because all Villages have not 
this name; but FiY/ape is a common Noun, because all 
villag.es are called by that name: the name is common to 
them all. Several persons have the name of James,, to, 
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be sure, and there is ti^Mumpskire in America aa well as 
in England: but, still, these are proper names, be¬ 
cause the former is not common to all men, nor the 
latter to all counties. Proper Nouns take no articles 
before them, because the extent of their meaning is 
clearly pointed out in the word itself. In Jtgvraiive lan¬ 
guage, of which you will know more by-and-by, we 
sometimes, however, use the article; as, *' Goldsmith is 
'* a very pretty poet, but not to be compared to the 
*• Popes, i/te Drydcns, or the Otways.” And again; " I 
“ wish I had the wit of a Swi/t," We also use the defi¬ 
nite article before proper Nouns, when a common Noun is 
understood to be left (at; ps, The Delaware, meaning the 
River Delaware. Also when we speak of more than one 
pcr.son of the same name ; as*Me Henries, the Edwards. 

41. THE NUMBERS. These are the *Sjnp«/ar and 
the Plural. The Singul.w is the original word; and, in 
general, the Plural is formed by adding an s to the sin¬ 
gular ; as, dog, dogs. But though the greater part of 
our Nouns form their plurals from the singular in this 
simple manner, there are many which do not; while 
there are some Nouns which have no plural number at 
all, and some which have no singular. Therefore, con¬ 
sidering the above to be the Fiasx Rule, I shall add 
other rules with regard to the Nouns which do not 
follow that Rule.—'Bie Second Rule. Nouns, the 
singular numbers of which end in ch, s, sh, or a, require 
es to be added in order to form their plural number: as, 
church, churches; hrash, brusheslass, lasses; fox, 
foxes.—PUhs Th:bd Rulk is that Nouns which end in y, 
when the y has a consonant coming immediately before 
it, change the y into ies in forming their plurals ; as, 
guantity, quantities. But you must mind that, if the g 
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bo not immediately preceded by a consonant, the word? 
follow the First Rule, and tahe only an s in addition to 
their singular; as. day, days, t I am the more anxious 
to guard you against error as to this matter because it is 
very common to see men of high rank and profession 
Tvriring valUes, vollies, atlornies, correspondencies, con- 
venienctes, and the like, and yet all these are erroneous. 
Correspondence and inconvcuicncc should have simplv an 
8: for they cod in c and not in y.— The Fourth Ruu< 
is tjiat Nouns which end in a single f, or in fe, form 
their plurals by changing the f, otfe, iotoves; as, luaj\ 
(oavesi wife, u'ives. Bat this rule has exceptkma, in the 
following words, v\hich follow the First Rule: Thcarj, 
scarf, mischief, handkerchief, chief, relief, grief. The two 
last are seldom used in tin plural number; hut, as thev 
sometimes arc, I have included them.->~The Fii'Ih Hulk 
is that the following Nouns have their plural in en ; man, 
men; woman, women; os, osen; child, children. And 
brethren is used sometimes as the plural of brother. —Tin* 
OJXTH Rule is that all which nature, or urt. or habit, 
hus made plural, have no singular; as annals, bellows, 
bowels, thanks, breeches, entrails, luvys, scissors, snujfers, 
tongs, wages, and some others. There are also some 
Nouns wiiich have no plurals, such as those which ex¬ 
press the qualities, or propensities, or feelings, of the 
mind or heart; as, hane.Hy, meekness, compassion. Tiiere 
are, further, aeveral names of herbs, metals, minenils, 
liquids, and of fleshy substances, which have no plurals ; 
to which mav be added the names of almost all sorts of 
grain. There are exceptions here; for while jriteat has 
no plural, Oats has seldom any singular. But all these 
wnrds^ and others which arc irregular, in a similar way, 
arc of such very common use that you will hardly ever 
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make a miatalce io applying them; for I will not suppose 
It possible for my dear James to fall into either the 
company or the language of those who talk, and even 
write, about Barleys, Wheats, Clovers, Flours, Grasses, 
and Malts, There remain to be noticed, however, some 
Words which are too irregular in the forming of th^jr 
plurals to be brought under any distinct head even of 
irregularity.' I will, therefore, insert these as they are 


used in both numbers. 
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Dkg 

Dice. 

Goose, 

Gccsc. 

Mouse, 

Mice.’ 

Penny, 

Pence. 

Lou«e< 

lioc., • 

Tooth. 

Teeth. 

Deer, 

Deer. 

Foot. 

Feet. 


42. THE GENDERS. In the French language, and 
many other languages, every Noun is of the masculine 
or of the-femioine gender. Hand, for instance, is of 
the feminine, and arm of the masculine, pen of the 
feminine, and paper of the moscaline. This is not the 
case with our language, which, in this respect, has fol¬ 
lowed the ordtr of nature. The names of all males arc 
uf the masculine gender; the mimes of all females arc 
of the feminine gender; and all other Nouns arc of the 
neuter gender. And, you must observe that, even in 
speaking of living creatures, of which we do not know 
the gender, wc consider them to be of the neuter. In 
strictness of language, we could not, perhaps, apply the 
term gender to things destitute of all sexual properties; 
Imt, «B it is applied with perfect propriety in the ease of 
mules and females, and as the application in the case of 
iuiinimatc or vegetable matter cun lead to no grammatU 
«al error, I have thought it best to follow, in this respect. 
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the example of other grammarians. *lt may be said that 
the rule which t have here laid down as being without 
any exception, has many exceptions ; for that, in speak* 
ing of a sAt/>, we say sAe and Aer. And you know our 
country folks in Hampshire call almost everything ^ 
or sAe. Sailors have, for ages, called their vessels siejt, 
and it has been found easier to adopt than to eradicate 
the vulgarism, which is not only tolerated but cherished 
by that just admiration in which our country bolds the 
species of skill and of valour to which it owes much 
of its greatness and renown. It is curious to observe 
that country labourers give the femiome appoUations 
to those things only which arc, more closely identified 
with themselves, and by the qualiHea and condition of 
which their own efforts and their character as workmen 
are affected. The mower calls his scythe a sie; the 
ploughman calls his plough a sAe; but a prong, or a 
ahovcl', or a harrow, which passes promiscuously from 
hand to hand, and wliich is appropriated to no particular 
labourer, is called a Ac. It was, doubtless, from this 
sort of habitual attachment that our famous maritime 
eolecism arose. The deeds of labourers in the fields 
and of artizans in their shops are not of public interest 
Bofficicntly commanding to enable them to break in 
upon the principles of language; if they were, we should 
soon have as many Acs and sAee as the French, or any 
other nation in the world. 

43. While, however, I lay down this rule as required 
by strict grammatical correctness, I must not omit to 
observe that the license allowed to figurative language 
enables us to give the masculine or feminine gender to 
inanimate objects. This baa been justly regarded as a 
great advantage in our language. We can, whenever 
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subject will juslify it, transform into masculine, or 
Into feminine, nouns which are, strictly speaking, 
neuter: and thus, by giving the functions of life to in¬ 
animate objects, enliven and elevate our style, and give 
Co our expressions great additional dignity and force, f 

44. Thb Casks or Noons. The word case, as applied 
to the concerns of life, has a variety of meanings, or of 
diiTercnt shades of meaning; but, its general meaning is 
state of things, or state of something. ■ Thus we say, " In 
“ that case, I agree with you.” Meaning, " that being 
■' the state of things, or that being the state of the matter, 
“ I ugrfee with you.”' Lawyers are said •' to make out 
“ their case s or not ^«nakc out their casei" meauing 
the state of the matter which they have undertaken to 
prove. So, when we say that a horse is in good case, 
we mean that he is in a good state. Nouns may be in 
different states, or situations, as to other Nouns, or other 
words. For instance, a J4oun may be the name of a 
person who strikes a horse, or of a person who possesset 
a horse, or of a person whom a horse kicks. And these 
different situations^ or states, are, therefore, called cases. 

43. You will not fully comprehend the use of these 
distinctions till yon' come to the Letter on Verbs; but 
it is necessary to explain here the nature of these cases, 
in order that you may be prepared well for the use of 
the terms, when I come to speak of the Verbs. In the 
Latin language each Noun has several dif event endings, 
in order to denote the different cases in which it mav be. 
In our language there is but one of the cases of Nouns 
wbicdi is expressed or denoted by a change in the ending 
of the Noun ; and of this change I will speak presently. 

46. There are three Cases; the Nominative, the Pos¬ 
sessive, and the Olycctive. A Noun is in the Nominative 
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ca»e when it denotes a person, or' thing, winch does 
something or is something: as, Richard strikes; Richard 
is good. 

47. A Noun is in the Rossessive case when it names a 
person or thing that possesses some other person or 
thing, or when there is one of the persons or things 
belonging to the other; as, Rkhard^s hat; the ntotfnfain s 
lop; the nation’s fleet. Here Richard, mountain, and 
nation, are in the possessive case, because they denote 
persons or things which possess other persons or things, 
or have other persons or things belonging to them. 
And here is that change In the ending of the Noun 
of which I spoke above. You rcc thnt Richard, moun> 
tain, nation, has. each of them, an $ added to it, and 
a mark of elision over; that is to say, a coMma. 
placed above the hue, between the lust letter of the 
word and the s. This is done for the purpose of dis* 
tiuguishing this case from the plum] number; or, at 
least, it ensners the purpose in all cases where the 
plural of the Noun would end in an s; though there 
are dilTcrent opinions as to the origin of its use. In 
Nouns which do not end *heir plural in «, the mark of 
elision would not appear to be absolutely necessary. 
We might write mans mind, vomans heart, but it i^ best 
to use the maik o( elision. When plural Nouns end 
with s, you must not add an s to form the possessive cate, 
but put the elision mark only after the s which ends the 
Noun; as, moantains' tops; nations’ fleets; lasses' charms. 
Observe, however, that, in every instance, the possessive 
case may be expressed by a turn of the words ; as, the 
hat of Richard; the top of the mountain ; the fleet of ViS 
nation fTte mind of man; and so on. The Nouns, not¬ 
withstanding tlr« turn of the words, are still in the pos- 
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tesaive case; and, as to when one mode of expre^aioo is 
best, and when the other, it is a matter which must be 
left to taste. 

46. A noun is in the O^ijcclke case when the person 
or thing that it names or denotes is the object, or end, 
of some act or of some roovetnent, of some kin^ or 
other; Richard strikes Peter; Kicliard gave a blow/o 
Peter; Richard goes a/ter Peter; Richard hates Peter j 
Richard wants arms.- Richard seeks after fame: false¬ 
hood leads to misthUf; oppression produces resistance. 
Here you see that all these Nouns in the objective case 
are iYie. object, the end, or the Yffict, of something done 
or felt by some person or thins, and which other pet son 
or thing is in the normative case. 


ixrrrji vi. 
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49. You will now refer to paragraplis 17, IS. and 19, 
in Letter lU. ; which paragraphs wdl refresh your 
memory us to the general natuie and use of Prononns. 
Then, in proceeding to become well acquainted with this 
Part of Speech, you will first observe that there are four 
classes, or descriptions, of Pronouns; first, the Personal;' 
second, the Re/atwe; third, the Demonstrative; and. 
fourth, the Indefnite. 

50. In PERSONAL PRONOUNS there are four 
things to be considered; the person, the number, the 
gender, and the case. 

51. There are three persons. The Prenouo nhich 
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represents, or stands in the piece of. the name of the 
person T?ho speaks, is called the^re/jwrsos.* that which 
stands in the place of the name of the person who is 
spoken to, is called the second person i that which stands 
in the place of the name of the person who is spoken of, 
is cdled the third person. For example: “/ am asking 
" you about him.” < This circumstance of person you will 
by-and-by find to be of great moment; l^canse, as you 
will see, the verbs vary their endings sometimes to cor¬ 
respond with the person of the Pronoun ; and, therefore, 
you ought to pay strict attention to it at the outset. 

52. The number is cither singular or plural, and the 
Pronouns vary their spelling to ^express a difference of 
number; as in this table, which shows, at once, all the 
persons and all the numbers. . 


First person 

SlRCOLAS. 

I, 

PLVRAt. 

We. 

Second person 

Thou, 

You. 

Third person 

He. 

They. 

63. The next thing 

is the gender. 

The Pronouns of 


the first and second person have no chkngcs to express 
gender; but the third person singular has changes for 
that purpose : he, she, or it ; and I need not point out to 
you the cases where one of these ought to be used in¬ 
stead of the other. 

54. The case is the last thing to be considered in per¬ 
sonal Pronouns. The meaning of the word case, as used 
in the rules of Grammar, T have fully explained to you in 
lietter V., paragraph 44. In paragraphs 45, 46, 47, and 
48, in the same Letter. I have treated of the distinction 
between the cases. Read all those paragraphs again 
before you proceed further: for now yon will find their 
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nManin^ toore clears explained to 70 U; because the per¬ 
sonal ProQooDS, and also some of tbe other Pronouns, 
have different endings, or are composed of diff<Tent letters, 
in order to point out tbe different cases in which they 
are: as, he, its, Atm. 

55. The personal Pronouns hare, lilce the nouns, three 
cases; the Nominative, the Possessive, and the Ohjeclxve. 
The following table exhibits the whole of them at one 
view, with all tbe circumstances of person, number, 
gender, and case. 


SINGULAR NUMBER. 

Nbminalive. Posnasiee, Objeclive. 


First Person 




Second Person 


Thou, 


(Mas. Gen. He, 



'Third , 
Pers. 


\ Femin. 


(Neuter 


She, 

It. 


\ v::i't 

Its, 


Me. 

Thee. 

Him. 

Her. 

It. 


First Person 


Second Person 


PLURAL NUMBER. 

Nominative. Possestice. Objective. 

. Our, 

Ours, 

f Your, 

Ttou, ' 


We, 


Us. 


Third 

Pers. 


{_ Yours, J 

'Mas. Gen. They.T . , 

- They. I I 

- Theirs,/ 


Yon. 


Femin. 
L Neuter 


Them. 


They.J 


5C. Upon this table there are some remarks to be 
attended to. In tbe possessive cases of /, Thou, She, 
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IFe, you, and Theif, there are two different words; a». 
My, or Mine; bat you know that the former is used 
when followed by the name cf the person or thing; pos* 
sessed: and that the latter is used when not so followed: 
ns, “This is t»y pen; this pen is mine." And it is the 
same with regard to the possessive cases of She, 
IVe, I'dh, and T/tfy. 

57. 2'hou is here given as the second person singuhr; 
but common custom has set aside the rules of Grammur 
in this case; and though we, in particular cases, still 
make u«e of Thou and Thee, we generally make use of 
Vou instead of either of them. • According to ancient 
rule and custom this U not correct,; but what a whulu 
people adopts and universully practises must, in sucli 
cases, be deemed correct, rnd to be a superseding of 
ancient rule and custom. 

58. Instead of you tlie aocient practice was to put ye 
ID the nominative case of the second person plurul; hut 
this practice is now laid aside, except in cases which very 
seldom occur ; but whenever ye is made use of, it must be 
in the nominative, and never in the objective, case. I may, 
speaking to several persons, say. ” Ye have injured me ;** 
but not *' I have injured ye.*' 

50. The words se// and selves arc sometimes added to 
the personal Pronouns; as, myself, thyself, himself i but, 
ns thc.^c compounded words are liable to no variations 
that can possibly lead to error, it will be useless to do 
any thing further than just to notice them. 

60. The Pronoun it, though %. personal Pronoun, does 
not always stand for, or at least appear to stand for, any 
noun whatever; but is used in order to point out a state 
of things^ or the cause of something produced. For 
instaoces ''It freezed hard last night, and if was so 
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'* cold, thnt U was ^ith great difflcalty the travellers 
" kept on their journey.*’ Now, wAo/was it that freezed 
so hard ? Not the frost ; because the frost is the efTect, 
and not the cause of freezing. Wc cannot suy that it 
was the tvettlher that freezed; because the freezing con¬ 
stituted in part the weather itself. No; the Pronoun’tf 
stands, in this place, for state of things, or ciVcwmafflacM; 
jind this sentence might he written thus: '* The freezing 
“ was so hard last night, and the cold was so severe, 
*■ that the travellers found great difficulty in keeping on 
*' their journey." Ijot us take another example or two i 
" It is n frost this morhing. It will rain to-night. It 
“ will he fine to-motro^” That is to say, “ A state of 
*'things called frost exists this morning; a state of 
" things called rain will exiat to-night; and to-morrow 
“ a 'tatc of things called fine weather." Another ex¬ 
ample : " It is delightful to see brothers end sisters living 

in uninterrupted loVe to Ujc end of their days.” Thnt 
IS to say, " The state of things which exhibits brothers 
“ and sisters living in oninterrupted love to the end of 
“ their days is deliglttful to see." The Pronoun it is, in 
this its impersonal capacity, osed in a great variety of 
instances;^but I forbear to extend my remarks on the 
subject here; because those remarks will find a more 
suitable place when I come to another part of niy in- 
atructious. I have said enough here to prevent the 
puzzling that might have arisen from your perceiving 
that the ^onoun it was sometimes used witbont your 
being able to trace its connexion with any noun either 
expressed or understood. 

61. In order, however, further to illustrate this matter 
in this place, I will make a remark or two upon the uee 
■of the word tktre. Example*. '’There are many men, 
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“ who have been at Latin schools for years, and who, at 
" last, cannot write six sentences in English correctly." 
Now, you know, the word there, in its usual sense, has 
reference to place; yet it has no such reference here. 
The meaning is that “Many men are in existence who 
“•have been at Latin schools." Agwn : “ There never 
“ was any thing so beautiful as that flower." That is to 
say,*’* Any thing so beautiful as that flower neticr existed, 
“ or never ica^ in being."' 

62. We now come to the RELATIVE PRONOUNS, 
of which class there are only three .- namely, Who, Which, 
and That. The two latter always remain tlie same, 
through all numbers, genders,^and^caseB: but the Pro« 
noun tc^o changes its endings m order to express the 
possessive and objective canes: as, who, whose, whom. 

63. These Pronouns are called re/a^tt'e, because they 
always relate directly to some noun or some personal Fro* 
noun, or to some combination of words, which is cajled 
the antecedent; that is to say, the person or thing going 
before. Thus: “ The .so/di'ertcAo was killed at the siege." 
Soldier is the antecedent. Again: “ The men, if I am 

rightly informed. ivAo came hither last night, who went 
“ away this morning, witose money you have received, 

and to whom you gave a receipt, arc natives of South 
" America." Men is here the antecedent .• and in this 
sentence there are all the variations to which this Pro* 
noun is liable. 

64. Who, whose, and whom, cannot be used correctly 
as relatives to any Nouns or Pronouns which do not 
represent men, women, or children: It is not correct to 
say, the horse, or the dog. or the tree, who was so and 
so; or to whom was done this or that; or whose colour, 
or any tiling else, was such or such. But the word That,, 
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at a relative Pronourf, may be applied to bomb of all 
sorts; as, the boi/ that ran; the horse that galloped •, the 
tree that was blowed down. 

65. Which, as a relative Pronoun, is confined to irra* 
tional creatures, and here it may be used as a relative 
indifferently with that; a?, the horse which galloped*; 
the tree which''sttt blowed down. This application of 
the relative which solely to irrational creatures is, hfl^w- 
ever, of modem date; for, in tbo Lord’s Prayer, in the 
English Church Service, we say, “ Our Father which 
“ art in heaven.” In the American Liturgy this error 
has been eorrccted ; and they say, " Our Father who art 
" in heaven.” , , ^ 

66 . T cannot, even for the present, quit these relative 
Pronouns without observing t« you that they are words 
of vast importance, and that more errors, and errors of 
greater consequence, arise from a misapplication of them 
than from the misapplication of almost all the other 
classes of words put together. The reason is this, they 
are relatives, and they frequently stand as the repre¬ 
sentatives of that which has gone before, and which 
stands in a distant part of the sentence. This will be 
more fully explained when I come to the Syntax of 
Pronouns; hut the matter is of suidi great moment that 
I could not refrain from giving you an intimation of it 
here. 

67. The DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS are so 
called because they more particularly mark, or demon¬ 
strate the nouns before which they are placed, or for which 
they sometimes stand. ‘ They are. This, These, That, 
Those, and What. The use of them is so well known, 
and is liable to so little error, that ray chief object in 

giving them this separate place is to show yon the dif*> 
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forcncc bctwccQ Thai, \vhcn a rrraftvc, nnd wlicu no< c 
relative. Take an example: " That mnu is not the man, 
*' S'- far ns I am able to discover, that came hither laat 
“ night.” The first of these Tkats does not relate to 
the man; it merely points him out; but the latter rr/ates 
to him, carries you back to him, and supplies the place 
of repetition. This same word, That, is sometimes a 
eftyunc/iOR; as, “ That man is not the man, as far as 
*' I cun discover, tlaii came hither last night, and that 
was so ill that he could hardly wolk.” The relative is 
repeated in the third That: but the fourth That is 
merely a conjunction serving to' connect the effect of tlic 
illness with the cause. «- ^ 

C8. Perhaps a profound examination of the matter 
would lead to a proof of 37io/ Iwing always a Pronoun; 
but, as such examination would be more curious than 
useful, I shall content myself with having clearly shown 
you the difference in its offices, as a relative, as a demon- 
strative, and rs u conjvnction. 

GO. What, together with who. whose, whom, and which. 
ate employed in asking questtonsj and are sometimes 
ranged under a separnl'i bead, and called tnferrof^o^ive 
Pronouns. I have thought this unnecessary; hut here 
is an observation of importance to attend to; for which, 
though os a relative it cannot be applied to the intel¬ 
lectual species, is, as an interrogative, properly applied 
to that species: as, ” Wltich man was it who spoke to 
you ?” 


70. What sometimes stands for both noun and relative 
Pronoun: as, “ What I wont is well known.” That is 
to say, " The iJung which 1 want is well known.” In¬ 
deed, what has, in all cases, this extended signification ; 
for when, in the way of inquiry as to words which 
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have not clearly understood, we Miy, Whatf our full 
meaning is, *' Repeat to us Ouii which you hbve euid.’" 
or, " the words which vou have spoken.” 

71. The INDETERMINATE PRONOUNS are so 
called because they express their objects in a general and 
indeterminate maouer. Several of thent are also adjtr' 
tivea. It is only where they are employed alone, thu^ is 
to say, without nouns, that they ought to be regarded as 
Pronouns. For instance : *' One is always hearing of the 
“ unhappiness of one person or anothfr," The first of these 
ones is a Pronoun; the last is an Adjective, us is also the 
word anoihr ,> for a noun is understood to follow, though 
it is not expressed. Thgac Pronouns arc us follow : One, 
any. each, none, some, ether, every, either, many, whoever, 
whatever, neither, and sumC'few others, but all of them 
words invariable in their orthography, and all of very 
common use. 


lETTER Va. 

IvirStOLOGT OP A1)J1.CT1V,* S. 

Mx DEAR JaM^S, 

72. In Letter III., paragraph 21, I have described 
what an Adjective is. Voawtll,therefore,nowrcadthut 
paragraph carefully* over, before we proceed in studying 
the contents of the present Letter. 

73. The Adjectives have no changes to express gender 
or case; but they have changes to express degrees t\J 
comparison. As Adjectives describe the qualities and 
properties of nouns, and as these may be possessed iu 
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a degree higher io one cuse than m another, the Adjcc« 
tivea have degrees of comparison ; that is to say, changes 
in their endings, to suit these varying circumstances. A 
tree may he /iiffA, hut another may be kigiier, and a third 
may be the highest. Adjectives have, then, these three 
degrees; the first degree, or rather, the primitive word, 
is called the Positive; the second, the Comparative; the 
third, the Superlative. ) For the forming of these degrees 
I shall give you /our rules; and, if you pay strict atten¬ 
tion to these rules, you will need to be told very little 
more about this Part of Speech. 

74. First Rule. Adjectives in general, which end in 
a consonant, form their compai-u'ive degree by adding er 
to the positive, and form their superlative degree by 
adding esi to the positive ;‘^a8, 

POStT1VC« COBlPARATive* •VrSU.ATlVA* 

Rich, lUchcr, Richest. 

• 

75. Second Rule. Adjectives, which end in e. add, in 
forming their comparative, only an r, and in forming 
their superlative, st; as, 

FOIlTlTft. COMPAHATITft. BVrXftLATlVB. 

"Wise, Wiser, Wisest. 

76. Third Rule. When the positive ends in d, g, or 
t, and when these consonants arc, at the same time, 
preceded by a single voteel, the cousonant is doubled in 
forming the comparative and superlative; as. 


rOIITiTB. 

Red, 

Big, 

Hot, 


COMPABATiTS* 

Redder,* 
Bigger. 
Hotter. 


SVPBRLAtIVB. 

Reddest. 

Biggest. 

Hottest. 


But, if the d, g, or t, be preceded by another consonant. 
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or by more than ooe (owel, the final consonaot is not 
doubled in the forming of tbe two latter degrees ; as, 

POftITJTS. AITPRU* ATI TB* 

Kind, Kinder, Kindest. 

Neat, Neater, Neatest. 

% 

77. Fourth RuU. When the positive ends in y, pre¬ 
ceded by a consonant, the y changes into ie in the other 
degrees. 

POXtTITB# COUPABATlTBs iCPflLATlVB. 

Lovely, Lovelier, Loveliest. 

Pretty, Prettier. Prettiest. 

4 

78. There are aome Adjectives which can be reduced 

to no rule, and which mlist be considered as irregular; 
as, . 


VOSITIVB. 

COVPAlATiTB* 

avpkklativr 

Good, 

Better, 

Best. 

Bad, 

TRTorse, 

Worst. 

Little, 

Less, 

Least. 

Much, 

More, 

Moat. 


79. Some Adjectives can have no degrees of com¬ 
parison, because their signification admits of no aug¬ 
mentation ; as, all, each, every, any, several, some; and 
all the numerical Adjectives; as, one, two, three; first, 
second, third. 

80. Adjectives wliich end in most are superlative, and 
admit of no change; as, utmost, uppermost. 

81. However, you will observe that all Adjectives 
which admit of comparison may form their degrees by 
the use of the words more and most; as. 

POnitlTS. COlirASATtVS. BDrBSLATITl. 

Rich, More rich. Most rich. 

Tender, More tender. Most tender 
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When the positive contains but che ayllable, the degrees 
nrc usually formed by adding to the positive according 
to the four rules. When the positive contains two 
ftHHabhs, il is u matter of tuste which method you shul! 
u&c in forining the degrees. The ecr is, in this case, 
the best guide. But when the positive contains men 
than two syllables, the degrees most be formed by the 
u«c of more and most. Wc may say tender and lendrreit, 
plcaannler and pleasantest, prettier and prettiest; but who 
could tolerate dclicaier and dcUcaiest. '■ 


LETTER VUI. 

STYMOLOGT OF VKRBS. 

Mt skar Jamrs, 

S2. The first thiog you have to do in heginning your 
study, as to this importaot Furt of Speech, is to read 
again very slowly and carefully paragraphs 23, 24. 2o, 
and 26, in Letter III. Having, by well attending to 
what is said in those paragraphs, learned to di'^tinguish 
Verbs froip the words belongiog to other Parts of Speech, 
you will now enter, with a clear head, on an inquiry 
into the variatioDs to which the words of this Part <f 
Speech are liable. 

83. Sorts of Veres. Verbs arc considered a« aethe, 
passive, or neuter. A Verb is called active when it 
expresses an action which is produced by the nominative 
of the sentence : as, " Pitt restrained the Bunk.” It w 
paasive when it expresses an action which is received, or 
endured, by the person or thing which is the nomiouUrS 
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of the senteoce; asl the Book is rtslrained" It ift 
neater when it expresses simply the state of bein?, or 
cf existence, of« person or thing: as. “Dick lies in 
*' bed;” or, when it expresses an action confined wilhia 
the actor. 

84. It is of great consequence that you clcaily uiidpr> 
stand these distinctions, because I shall. by«and-by. use 
these terms very frequently. And in order to give you 
a proof of the necessity of attending to these distinctions, 
I will here give you a epeciroco of the errors which aro 
sometimes committed by those who do not understand 
Grammar. This last-mentioned Verb, to lie, becomes, 
in the past time, lay. Thus: “ Dick lies on n bed now. 
“ but some time ago. Re lay on the floor.” This Verb is 
often confounded with the Verb to lay, which is an active 
Verb, and which becomes, in its past time, laid. “ Thus : 
“ I lay my hat on the table to-day, bnt. yesterday, 1 laid 
“ it on the shelf.” Let os take another instance, in 
order the more clearly to explain this matter. A Verb 
may sometimes be what we call a neuter Verb, though it 
expresses an action ; but this happens when the action 
is confined within tHe actors that is to say, when there 
is no object to which the action passes. Strike is clearly 
an active Verb, because something is stricken ; a stroke is 
given to. or put upon, something. But in the case of to 
rise, though there is an action, it passes on to no object; 
as, True early. Here is no object to which the action 
passes. Bat to raise is an active Verb, because the 
action passes on to an olgect; as, I raise a stick, I raise 
my hand, I raise my head, and 1 raise myself; be¬ 
cause, though in this last instance the action is confined 
to me, it is understood that my mind gives the motion to 
my body. These two Verbs are, in speaking aod writing, 
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incc.?santly confounded; though oni ia a neater and the 
other an active Verb, though one is regular and the 
other irregular, or though they are not*, in any person, 
time, or mode, composed of the same letters. This con¬ 
fusion could never take place if attention were paid to 
thejjWncyj/e above laid down. 

85. Having thus given you the means of distinguish¬ 
ing the sorts of Verbs, 1 now proceed to matters which 
are common to all the sorts. There are four things to 
be considered in a verb; the persoii, the number, the 
time, and the mode. 

86. Tub Pbrson.—R ead again Letter VI., on the 
Etymology of Pronouns. You will there clearly see the 
use of this distinction about Persons; and, as I have 
told yon, you will find that it is a matter of great con¬ 
sequence^ because it will now, at once, be evident to 
you that, unless the distinctiou of person be attended to, 
almost every sentence must be erroneous, , 

87. The Verb must agree in person with the ^^oun or 
the Pronoun which is the nomioative of the sentence. 
Look back at Letter V., and at paragraphs 44, 45, 46. 
and 47, in order to refresh your tnemory as to the 
nominative and other cases. The Verb, then, must 
agree with the nominative: as, "I write; he writes.” 
To say, “ I writes; he wnte” these would be both 
erroneous. 

88. Look back at the explanation about the persons 
in the Etymology of Pronouns in Ijctter VI. There 
nro three persons; but our Verbs have no variation in 
their, spelling, except for the third person singular. For 
we say, I write, you write, we write, they write and 
only " he, she, or it writes,” This, then, is a very plain 
matter. 
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S9. Ndmbsr is I matter cqaaUy plain, seeing that Our 
Verbs do not, except ia one or two instances, vary their 
endings, to express number. But when sereral nouns 
or pronoans come together, care mnst be taken to make 
the Verb a^re« with them: as, “ Knight and Johnstone 
“ resist the tyrants.” Not resists. But this wiH be 
more fully dwelt on in the Syntax. 

90. Thb Time. —The Verb has variations to express 

the time of an action : as, “ Sidmoutb writes a Circular 
“Letter; Sidmouth ujro/e a Circular Letter; Sidmouth 
*' will write a Circular Letter.” Again: " The Queen 
•' defies the tyrants; 'the Queen defied the tyrants; the 
“ Queen will de/y,th^ tyrants.” The Times of a Verb 
arc, therefore, called the present, the past, and the 
future. • 

91. Tub Modbb.— The Modes of Verbs are the dif¬ 
ferent manners of expressing an action or a state of 
being, which manners ttre sometimes positive, some* 
times conditional, and sometimes indeterminate; and 
there are changes or variaiwns, in the spelling, or 
writing, of the Verb, or of the' little words used with 
the Verb, in order to express this difference in manner 
and sense.I I •ill give you an instance: “He walks 
“ fast.” “ If he walk fast, he will fatigue himself.” 
In most other languages the Verb changes its form 
very often and very much, to make it express the 
differout modes. In ours it does not; because wc have 
little words called signs, which we use with the Verbs 
instead of varying the form of the Verbs themselves.; 
To make the matter clear, I will give you an example of 
the English compared with the French language in this 
respect. 
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E. * F. 

I ninrch Jf tn(trc/:e 

I mnrched Je marchois 

I mi^ht marcU Je marchassf 

I should march Je marcAerois. 

There are other variatiooH in the French Veib 5 but wc 
effect the purposes of these TariHiions by the use uf the 
signs, sAal/, mfry, might, could, would, and others. 

92. The Modes are four in number; the infinitive, the 
indicative, the svbjumlive, and the imperative. Besides 
these there arc the two participles, of which I shall speak 
piescntly. 

93. The Infinitive Mode is the Verb in its primitive 
state; as, to march. And (his is called the Infinitive 
becouse it is without bounds or limit. It merely ex* 
presses the action of marching, without any constraint as 
to person or number or time. Tlie little word to makes, 
in fact, a part of the Verb. This word to is, of itself, 11 
preposition; but, as prefixed to Verbs, it is merely a sign 
of the Indnitivc Mode. In other languages there is no 
such sign. In the French, for instance, eller means to 
go; icrire means to write. 'Fhas, then, you will beur in 
mind that in English, the to makes alpart of the Vcib 
itself, when in x\iq fnfiaitive Mode. 

94. The Indicative Mode is that in which we express 
an action, or state of being, positirely: that is to say, 
without any f-ondiiion, or any dependent circumstance. 
It merely tadicates the action or state of bmng, without 
hang subjoined to anything which renders the action or 
state of being dependent on any other action or state of 
being. Thus: " He writes f 'ITiis is the Indicative. 

95. But the Bubjuuclive Mode comes into use when 1 
say, 'Mf hewrtVe, the guilty tyrants will be ready with 
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their dungeoDt aim axes/’ lo this case there is some¬ 
thing subjoinedi and therefore this is called the Sub- 
junctiw Modct' Observe, however, that in our language 
there is no very great use in this distinction of modes; 
bfcause, for the most part, our little signs do the 
business, and thev never varv in the letters of which 
they are composed. The distinction is useful only as 
regards the employment of Verbs without the signs, and 
where the signs are left to be understood; as in the 
above case, ** if he should write, the guilty tyrants would 

be ready.” And observe, further, that when the signs 
are used, or underst’ood, the Verb retains its original or 
primitive form throijgbout all the persons, numbers, and 
times. 

96. The Imperative Mode is mentioned here merely 
for form's sabe. It is that state of the Verb which 
commands, orders, bids, calls to, or invokes: as, come 
‘hither; be good; march away; pay me. In other 
languages there are changes in the spelling of the Verbs . 
to answer to this mode; but in ours there are none of 
these; and therefore the matter is hardly worth notice, 
except as a mere matter of form. 

97. The Piriiciples, however, are different in point of 
importance. They are of tviro'sorts, the active and the 
passive. The former ends always in ing, and the latter 
is generally the .same as the past time of the Verb out of 
which it grows. ' Thua : workiag is an active participle, 
and worked a passive participle. They are called parti¬ 
ciples because they partake of the qualities of other' 
Parts of Speech as well as of Verbs. For instance a 
“I am worldng: working is laudable; a working man'' 
“ is more worthy of honour than a titled plunderer who, 
"lives in idleness.'” Jn the firstiostaoce working ut. 
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Verb, in the second a Noun, in the teird an Adjective. 
So in the case of the passive participle; 1 worked yes* 
terday; that is worked mortar. The first is a Verb» the 
last an Adjective. % 

98. Thus have I gone througli all the circumstances 
of chpnge to which Verbs arc liable. I will now give 
you the complete conjugal ion of a Verb. To conjugate, 
in its usual acceptation» means to Join together; and, ns 
used by Grammarians, it means to place under one view 
all the vuriationt in the form of a Verb ; beginning with 
the Infinitive Mode and ending with the Participle. I 
will now lay before you, then, the conjugation of the Verb 
to work, exhibiting that Verb iu all 4^ persons, numbers, 
times, and modes. 


INFINITIVE MODE, 
To Work. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present 
Hme 




Fntnre J 
Time. 1 


Singular. 

Person • I woik. 
Person. Thoa darkest 
Person, lie, ibe, or it 
I worked. 

Ttiou workedst, 

He worked, 

I shall Of wiU work, 
Thou shall or wilt work^ 
He shall or will work, 


Plural. 

We work. 

'You work, 
works, They wuik. 

We worked. 
Yon worked. 
They worked* 
We shall or will work. 
You shall or will work. 
They shall or will work. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


If I work, or may, might, cotitJ, 

mf tKAtt tv Arif, ftp — - 

would, or should work. 
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Tf ... . 

If they work, or may > 

-' .. wur&. 

—- ' ' ■ work. 
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IMfERATIVE MODE. 

Let me vork, Let us work. 

Work thou, Work yoo. 

Let him irork. Let them vork« 

PARTICIPLES. 

Aeiii'e. —Working. 

Paasive. —Worked. 

99. Some explanatory remarks are necessary here. 
The third person singular of the Indicative present used 
to be written with eth; as tcorketh; but this spelling has 
long l)een disused. The past tUac may be formed by 
tlid; as, did work, instead of teorkeds and do work may 
bo used in the present time; but, in fact, these little 
words are n great deSi more than mere marks of the 
times. They are used in time to express the nega¬ 
tive of another, or to ufllrm with more than ordinary 
emphasis. 

.100. Grammarians generally make a present and a 
past time under the Subjunctive Mode ; but the truth is 
that any of the signs may apply to the present, past, or 
future of that Mode. These are little words of vast 
import and of constant use ; and though that use is so 
very difficult to be learned by foreigners, we ourselves 
never muke mistakes with regard to it. The Verb to be 
alone changes its form in order to make a past time in 
the Subjunctive Mode. 

101. As to the Imperative Mode, where the pronouns 
thou and you are put after the Verb, we seldom put the 
thou and the you. We make use of the Verb only, which 
is quite sufficient. 

102. Seme Grammarians put in their conjugationa 
what they call the compound times: as, I have worked, I 

'*had worked I sluiU have worked 1 may have worked, and 
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SO on. Bat this can only serve to up a book: for all 
these consist merely in the introductioo of the use of 
the Verb to have in its various parts. In the above coiu 
jugation all the changes or variations of the Verb are ex¬ 
hibited; and it is those changes and variations which, 
under the preseut bead, form the important object of oor 
inquiry. 

103. The Verbs to have and to he are of great use 
our language. They are called auxiliary verbs. To let 
and to do are also culled auxiliaries, but they are of I'ur 
less importance than to have and to be. Before, how¬ 
ever, I say more on the subject- of these auxiliaries, 1 
must apeak of all the Verba as regular or irregular, just 
observing here that the word aKriViary menus helper, or 
helping. 

104. Verbs are called regular when they have their 
changes or variations accordigg to a certain rule or 
manner. Thus: *' 1 walk, I walked; 1 work, I worked." 
But 1 cannot say, “I writed." 1 must say, '*1 wrote." 
Now observe that wc call regular Verbs all those which 
end their past time of the Indicative and their passive 
participle in ed; and if you now look* back at the conju¬ 
gation of the Verb to work, you will find that it is a re¬ 
gular Verb. Indeed this is the case with almost all Verbs. 
But, there arc some little irregularities even here, and 
they must be very well attended to, because a want of 
attention to them leads to very great errors even as to 
apelling. 

103. These littln irregularities I shall notice under 
£ve separate heads; and if you should forget at any 
time what has been said on the subject, a reference to 
these will in a moment set you right.—I. The Verb to 
work is perfectly regular, for it has ed added to it in 
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order to form the pan time. anilnl»') in order to form thn 
passive participle. It i» tbc same wttli the Verbs to walk, 
to turn, to abatuion, aod many others. But if the hifini- 
five, that is to say. the primitive or original word, end in 
e, then (fonly is added in the past time and participle, 
und St instead of est after thou: as in the case of to move, 
which becomes moved and movest. \ You have seen, oUn. 
itJ the case of the Verb to work, that we add only an s to 
form tbc third person singular of the present of the In* 
dicative; he works. But if the Infinitive end in h, s, x, 
or r, then es roust be added; as. to wish, he wishes; to 
toss, he tosses; to bor, he boxes; to buz, he buzzes .—' 
I f. When the Infini^jve ends in y, and when that y has u 
consomnt immediately before it, the y is changed into ie, 
to form the third person singular of the present of the 
Indicative; as to reply, he replies. But (and I beg you 
to murk it well) if the ending y have o vowel immediately 
before tV, the Verb follows the general rale in the forma* 
lion of tbc third person singular of the present of the 
Judicative; as to delay, he delays: and not he delates. 
It is the same io the second person singular; as. to 
reply, thou repliest ;\o delay, thou delayest.^Wl. When 
the Infiaitive ends in y with a consonant immediately 
before it, the past time of the Indicative and the passive 
participle are formed by using an t instead of the y; as. 
to reply, he replied; to deny, it was denied. But if the y 
be preceded by a vowel, ed is added to the y in the usual 
manner; as, to delay, he de/oyed.—IV. The active parti¬ 
ciple, wbieh always ends in ing, is in general formed by 
simply adding the tag to the Infinitive; as. io work, 
working; to talk, talking. But if the Infinitive end in a 
single e, the e is dropped; as. to move, moving. The 
A^erb to be. is an exception to this; but then that is an 
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irregular Verb. It is when the lo^itive ends ia a single 
e, mind i for if the e be double, the general rale is fol* 
lowed: as, 1o free, freeing. When the Infinitive ends 
in ie, those letters are changed into y in the forming of 
the active participle; as, to lie, lying.— When the 
Infinitive ends in a Hngk consiinant, which has a single 
voioel immediately before it, the final consonant is doubled, 
not only in forming the active participle, but also in 
forming the past time of the Indicative, and the passive 
participle; as, to rap, rapping; I rapped, it was rapped, 
But, observe well, this rule holds good only as to words 
of one gyllable; for if the Infinitive of the Verb have 
more than one syllable, tbc cojnso^iant is not doubled 
unless the accent be on the last syllable { ’and tlie accent 
means the main force or vr/^ight, or sound of the voice 
in pronouncing the word. For instance, in the word to 
open, the accent is on the frst syllable; and therefore 
we write, opening, opened. But when we come to the 
Verb to refer, where we find the accent on the last syl¬ 
lable, we write, referring, referred. - 

106. These irregularii'es, though very necessary to be 
attended to, do not prevent us from considering the 
^erbs which are subject to them as regular Verbs. The 
mark of a regular Verb is that its past time and passive 
participle end in ed: every Verb which does not answer 
to this mark is irregular. 

107. There are many of these irregular Verbs, of 
which I shall here insert a complete list. All the irre¬ 
gularities (except the little irregula^ties just mentioned) 
which it is possible to find in an English Verb (the aux¬ 
iliary Verbs excepted) are in the past time and the passive 
participle only. Therefore, it will be sufficient to give a 
list, showing, in those two instances, what are the irre*'^ 
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gulariticB of each Verb ^ and, in order to render tbi* list 
convenient, and to shorten the work of referring to it, I 
shall make it alphabetical. With the past time of the 
several Verbs I shall use the first person singular of the 
pronoun, in order to make my examples as clear as 
possible. 

LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 


iTtriniTiva. 

FA«T TIMC. 

rAKTicirist. 

to abide. 

I abode. 

abode. 

to be. 

1 wae, 

been. 

to bear. 

I bore. 

borne. 

to beat. 

I beat,' 

beaten. 

to become. 

I bacaroe. 

become. 

to befall, 

it befefi. 

befell. 

to beget, 

I begot, . 

begotten. 

to bc('in. 

1 began, 

begun. 

to beliold, 

1 beheld. 

beheld. 

to bend. 

I bended. 

bent. 

to Sestech, 

1 besought. 

besought. 

to bid, 

I bade. 

bidden. 

to bind, 

I bound. 

bound. 

to bite. 

I bit. 

bitten. 

to bleed. 

Iblfed, 

bled. 

to break. 

I broke. 

broken. 

to breed, 

I bred. 

. bred. 

to bring. 

I brought. 

brought. 

to buy. 

1 bought. 

bought. 

to catch. 

I caught. 

caught. 

to choose, 

1 chose. 

chosen. 

to cleave. 

I clove. 

cloven. 

to come. 

1 came. 

come. 

to cost, 

1 coat. 

cost. 

to cut, 

I cut. 

cut. 

to die. 

I died. 

died. 

to do. 

1 did. 

done. 

to driuk. 

I drank. 

drunk. 
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to drive, 
to eat. 
to fall, 
to feed, 
to feel, 
to fight. 

' to find, 
to flee, 
to fling, 
to fly. 
to forbear, 
to forbid, 
to forget, 
to forgive, 
to forsake, 
to get, 
to give, 
to go. 
to grind, 
to have, 
to bear, 
to hide, 
to hit, 
to hold, 
to hurt, 

• to keeff. 
to know, 
to lay, 
to lead, 
to leave, 
to lend, 
to let, 
to lie, 
to lose, 
to ^ake, 
to meet, 
to overcome, 
to overdo. 
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I drove. 

driven. 

I ate. 

eaten. 

! fell. 

fallen. 

I fed, 

fed. 

I felt. 

felt. 

1 fonght. 

fought. 

1 found. 

found. 

1 fled. 

fled. 

1 flung. 

flung. 

1 flew. 

flown. 

I forbore. 

forborne. 

I forbade. 

forbidden* 

I forget, 

forgotten.. 

I foi^ave. 

forgiven. 

] forsook^ 

forsaken. 

I got. 

gotten. 

I gve» 

given. 

I went, 

gone. 

I ground. 

ground. 

I had. 

had.* 

I heard. 

heard. 

1 bid. 

hidden. 

1 hit. 

hit. 

1 held. 

held. 

I hurt, 

hurt. 

1 kept. 

kept. 

1 knew. 

known. 

1 laid. 

laid. 

lied. 

led. 

I left. 

left. 

1 lent. 

lent. 

I let. 

let. 

I lay. 

lain. 

1 lost. 

lost. 

I made. 

made.. 

1 met. 

met. 

1 overcame. 

overcome. 

I overdid. 

overdone. 
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to pass. 

I pikised, 

paf(r« 

to pav, 

I paid, 

^ A 

paid* 

to put. 

1 put, 

put. 

to read. 

1 read. 

read. 

to rend. 

I rent. 

rent. 

to ride, 

1 rode. 

riddea* 

to ring. 

I rang, 

rang. 

4 

to rise, 

I rose. 

t!9en. 

to run, 

I ran. 

run. 

to say, 

I said, 

Buid. 

to see, 

1 saw. 

seen. 

to seek. 

I sought^ 

douglit« 

to Bell, 

I sold. 

80ld. 

to ae'nd. 

I sent. 

sent. 

to set. 

I 

set. 

to shake, 

1 shook. 

bhuken» 

to shear, 

I sheared. 

ihorn* 

to slicd, 

I shed. * 

8 hed. 

to show, 

I showed. 

aho^n. 

to shrink, 

I shrank. 

shrunk. 

t(f shoe, 

I shod, 

shod. 

to shoot. 

f shot, 

shotten, 

to shut, 

I shut. 

shut. 

to sing, 

I sung, 

sung. 

to sink, 

I^ank, 

sunk. 

to sit. 

I sat. 

sitteii. 

to slay. 

I slew, 

slain. 

to sleep, 

I slep*, 

slept. 

to slide, 

1 slid. 

slidden. 

to slit, 

I slit. 


to smite, 

1 smote. 

smitten. 

to speak, 

r spoke. 

spoken. 

to speed. 

' Z sped. 

sped. 

to spend. 

I spent. 

spent. 

to spin, 

I span, 

spun. 

to spit, 

I spat. 

0 

spitten. 

to spread. 

1 spread, 

spread. 

t6 stand. 

I stood, 

stood. 
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to steal 

I stole, 

stolen. 

to stick, 

1 stuck. 

stuck. 

to stink. 

I stunk. 

stuck. 

to strike. 

I struck, 

stricken. 

to swear, 

I swore. 

swore. 

to take. 

I took, 

taken. 

•to teach. 

I taught. 

taught. 

to tear, 

I tore. 

torn. 

to tell. 

1 told. 

told. 

to think. 

I thought. 

thought. 

to tread. 

I trod, 

trodden. 

to understand, 

I understood, 

understood. 

to wear. 

I wore. 

worn. 

to win. 

I won. 

won. 

to wind, 

i wound. 

wound. 

to write. 

I wrote. 

written. 

I OS. It is u^ual with Grammarians to insert several 

Verbs in ibeir 

List of Irregulars 

which I have not 

inserted here. 

But 1 have, in the 

above list, placed 

every Verb in 

our language which 

is really irregular. 

However^ 1 will here suhjoiu a list of those Verbs which 

are, by some 

GraramariaoSt reckoned irregular ; and 

then I will show you, not only that they are not irregu- 

lar, ■strictly speaking, but that you i 

DUgbt by ull means 

to use thccu in 

a regular form. 
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ISPIXITIVB. 

PAST Tins* 

FAKTirirLiB. 

to awake. 

1 awoke. 

awaked. 

to bercavci 

I bereft. 

bereft. 

to blow. 

1 blew, 

T)lown. 

to build, 

I built. 

built. 

to burn, 

I burnt. 

burnt. 

to burst, 

I burst. 

burst. 

to cast. 

I cast. 

caste 

to chide. 

1 chid. 

chidden* 
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to cling. 

I llUDg, 

clung. 

to creep. 

1 crept. 

crept. 

to crow, 

I crew, 

crowed. 

to curse, 

I curst. 

curst. 

to dare, 

1 dared. 

dared. 

to deal, 

1 dealt, 

dealt. 

to dig, 

I dug. 

dug. 

to dip, 

1 dipt. 

dipt. 

to draw, 

1 drew. 

drawn. 

to dream. 

I dreamt. 

dreamt. 

to dwell. 

I dwelt. 

dwelt. 

to freeze. 

I froze. 

frozen. 

to geld. 

I gelt. 

gelt. 

to gild. 

I gift. 

gilt. 

to gird. 

I girt 

girt. 

to grow. 

I grew, 

grown. 

to hang. 

I bung. 

hung. 

to help, 

I helpt.^ 

helpt. 

to hew. 

1 hewed, 

hewn. 

to kneel. 

1 knelt. 

knelt. 

tt> iKiit, 

1 knit. 

knit. 

to lude. 

I laded. 

laden. 

to leap, 

1 leaped. 

leapt. 

to light. 

Hit, 

light. 

to load. 

I*loaded, 

loadea or ladexv 

to mean. 

I meant. 

meant. 

to mow, 

1 mowed, 

mown. 

to overflow. 

I overflowed 

overflown. 

to saw, 

1 sawed, 

sawn. 

to shave. 

1 shaved. 

shaven. 

to shred. 

1 shred. 

shred. 

to shine, 

1 shone. 

shone. 

to sling, 

I slang. 

slung. 

to slink. 

I slunk, 

slunk. 

to slip, 

, 1 slipt, 

slipt. 

to smell. 

1 smelt, 

smelt* 

to snow, 

it snowed. 

snowtu 

to sow, 

1 sowed. 

sown. 
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to spell. 

1 spelt / 

spelt. 

to spill. 

I spilt. 

spilt. 

to si)Ht. 

I split, 

split. 

to spring. 

I sprang. 

sprung. 

to stamp. 

I Btampt, 

st^mpl. 

to sting, 

1 stung or eteng. 

stung. 

to strew. 

I strewed, 

strewn. 

to strow. 

1 strowed, 

Btrown. 

to stride, 

I strode. 

stridden. 

to string. 

I strung, 

strong. 

to strip, 

I stript. 

stript. 

to strive, 

1 strove. 

striven. 

to sweep, 

I swept, 

8i4ept. 

to swell. 

I swelled. 

swollen. 

to swim. 

I swam. 

swum. 

to swing. 

I swung orswang. 

swung. 

to thrive, 

I throve. 

thriven. 

to throw, 

I tbre'^. 

thrown. 

to thrust. 

I thrust. 

thrust. 

to wax. 

I waxed. 

waxen. 

to weave. 

I wove, 

woven. 

to weep. 

I wept. 

wept. 

to whip, 

1 whipt. 

whipt. 

iOa. The 

greater part of these verbs have become 


irregular by the bad practice of abbreviating or shorlcniny 
in writing. We are always given to cut our words 
short; and, with very few ezceptioos, you find people 
writing lov’d, mov'd, toalk'd: instead of loved, moved, 
talked. They wish to make the pen correspond with the 
tongue; but they ought not then to write the word the at 
full length, nor the word of, nor any other little word; for 
scarcely ever are these words funy founded va, speaking. 
From lov'd, mov'd, woth'd, it is very easy to slide into 
lovt, 'movt, walkt. And this has been tlie case with 
regard to curst, dealt, dweli, leapt, helpt, hod many others 
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in the last insertca iisC. It ia juat as proper to say 
jumpt, as it is to say leapt; and just os proper to say 
waikt as either; and thus we might go on, till the 
orthography of the whole language were changed. 
V>’heti the lure of contraction came to operate on such 
Verbs os to burst and to light, it found such a clump of 
consonants already at the end of the words that it could 
add none. It could not enable the organs even of 
English speech to pronounce hurst'd, light'd. It there¬ 
fore made really abort work of it, and, dropping the last 
sylluble altogether, wrote and light in the past time 
and piiasive participle. But ta it not more hurmo- 
utuus, us well as mor^ correct, to say. ** The bubble is 
*' almost bursted,'* than it is to say, “ The bubble is 
almost burst P" And 4s to hang, is it not better 
to say hanged than hung? '* 1 will be hanged if 1 
do.” is a very coitiinon phrase; and is it not better 
tlTan it would be to say, 1 wilt be hung if I do 
Many of these Verbs, hy being very difHculc to con¬ 
tract, have, as in the case of to hang, to swing, and the 
like, reduced the shorteners to the necessity of changing 
almost all the letters of the words ; as, to dare, durst: 
but, is it not better to say I dared than I durst ? This 
habit of contracting or shortening is a very mischievous 
habit. It leads to the destruction of all propriety iti 
the use of letters; and instead of a saving of time, it 
produces, by the puzzling that it gives rise to, a great 
loss of time. Hoping that what I have here said will 
be a warning to you against the catting of words short, 
I have only to add, on the subject of irregular verbs, 
that those in the last list are to be used in the regular 
.form, and that the only real irregulars are those of the 
first list. Ntv, 1 have, after all, left sonic Verbs in the 
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hrst ]Ut which may be used in the regular form: ne, 
past, which may be, in the participle, passed, and with 
fall as much propriety. 

110. Auxiuary Verbs.— In the present Letter, 
paragraph 103, I open this part of my subject. The 
woi d let is the past time and the passive participle of the 
Verb to let. It is u!^ed as an auxiliary, however, in the 
present time} and only in the imperative mode; as. Let 
me go ; let us go j let him go. That is to say, Leave me 
to go, leave us to go, leave him to go. Perhaps tlic mean¬ 
ing, JiiUg expressed, would be. Act in such a way that I 
may be left to go, or suffered to go. 

111. The auxiliary do, which, for the passed time, 
becomes did, is part of the Verb to do, which in its past 
time is did, and in its passim participle done. In this 
sense, it is not an auailiarg but a principal Verb, and its 
meaning is equal to that of to execute, or to perform; as. 

I do mg work, I execute mg work, I per/ortn my work. 
As an auxiliary or helper, it seems to denote the time of 
the principal Verb ; as, I do walk; 1 did walk ; and, we 
may aay, I do execute my work, or, I dp do my work. Lr 
this last example, the hrst do is an auxiliary, and the 
last do a principal Verb. However, oa 1 suid before, do 
and did, used as auxiliaries, do a great deal more than 
merely express time. In fact, they are not often u»ed 
for that purpose only. They are used for the purpose 
of affirming or denying in a manner peculiarly strong: 
as, 1 do work, means, that 1 work, notwithstanding all 
that may he, or may have been said, or thought, to the 
contrary; or it means, that I work now, and have not 
done it at some other stated or supposed time. It is the 
same, with the exception of time, as to the use of did.:^ 
These arc amongst tliose little words of vast import, the 
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proper force and use of which foreigners scarcely ever 
learn, and which we learn from our very infancy. 

112. The Verbs to have and to he are the two great 
auxiliaries. These words demand nn extraordinary por¬ 
tion of your attention. They are principal Verbs as well 
as auxiliaries. The Verb to have, as a principal Verb, 
signifies possession: as, J have n pen, that is to say, I 
possess a pen.' Then, this is a word of very great use 
indeed in its capacity of principal Verb ; for we say, 1 
have o head-ache, I have a hatred of such a thing, I hove 
a mind to go; and hundreds of similar phrases. I pos¬ 
sess a head-ache has the sanac meaning ; but the other is 
more agreeable to tb^aturol turn of our language. As 
auxiliary this Verb is absolutely necessary in forming 
what are called the compdtnd times of other Verbs, and 
those times are cnlled compound because they are formed 
of ia?o or more V'erbs.' Suppose the subject to be of my 
* working, and that I want to tell you that my work is 
ended, that 1 have closed my work, I cannot, in a short 
manner, tell you this without the help of the Verb to 
have. To say, I toprk, or 1 worked, or I will work; these 
will not answer my purpose. No : I roust call in the help 
of the Verb to have, and tel] you I have worked. So, in 
the case of the past time, 1 must say, 1 had worked; in 
the future, I shall have worked; in the subjunctive mode, 
1 must say, 1 may, might, could, or should have worked. 
If you reflect a little, you will find a clear reason for em¬ 
ploying the Verb to have in this way; for when I say, 
"1 have worked,” my words amount to this: tliat the 
act o/worlcing is now in my possession. It is completed. 
It is a thing I own, and therefore I say, I have it. 

, 113. The Verb to be signifies existence, wijen used as 
a principal Verb. “Tb be ill, to he well, to be rich, to be 
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poor/' meau to esiit in illne:i^> in iioatth, in ncbe»» in 
poverty. This? Verb, in its compound times, requires the 
help of the Verb to have : as, 1 have been, I had been, I 
shall have bcen^ aud so on. As auxiliary, this Verb is 
used with the participles of other Verbs: as, to be work«- 
iog,' be is working, it is wurko<l. Now you will per* 
ceive, if you reflect, that these phrases mean as follows: 
existing in work, he exists in work, it exists in a worked 
slate. Doth tlicse Verbs are fometinics used, at one and 
the same time, us auxiliaries to other principal V'erbs: 
as, I have been uTithg: 1 have been imprisoned { and so 
on ; and, upon patient attention to what has already been 
said, you will find that they retam upon all occasious 
their full meaning, of possession in the one cuscs and of 
existence in the other. • • 

114. Now, my dear Jamc.-^, if I have succeeded in 
making clear to you the principle out of which the use of 
these words, as auxiliaries, has arisen, I have accom* 
plished a great deal; for. if well grounded in that prin^^ 
ciple, all the subsequent difficulties will speedily vanish 
before you. ^ 

l\5s i now proceed to close this lung and io^portant 
Letter, by presenting to you the conjugation of these two 
Verbs, both of which are irregular, and every irregularity 
is worthy of your strict attenticu* 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 


To Have, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 


Pr««it J 
Tixae* 1 

ast f 
icDC. I 

uturc J 
ioic. 1 


Sinffnlcr» 
lit Perion. { 

2d F<Tion» Thoa 


PiuraL 
We hare. • 
You biTe« 


SrfI Penon. I leg she, or it has or halL, They have* 


Past 

Ticnc 


Future 

Tioic. 


~ I hid» 

— Thou hAiitf 

— Hd» she, or it had, 

1 aimllt or will have, 

~ Thou ihaU» or wilt hav#» 

— lle» alie, or it shalU or 

will have, 


We bad* 

You bad* 
They had* 

Wo ehall« or wifi hare. 
You ahiilU or will bare* 
They ehall, or wilt hare. 


subTunctive mode. 

If I have» or may, foiElit, conM, or should bave. 

If fhou have, or may- ———hare. 

Preaent^ If he* aht% or it have* or may'———-- hare. 

Time. If wo hare, or may.—“——have. 

, If yon hare, or may-hare. 

Jf they bare or may--havei; 

IMPERATIVE MODE, 


Time. 


I^t me boTC, 
iUre thou, * 

Let him, her, or it hire. 


Let u8 hare* 
Hare you* 

1*rt them bare* 


PARTICIPLES* 

* Haring. 

Pasitve .—H ad * 

116. Though 1 have inserted hath in the third person 
singular of the present of the indicative, it is hardly ever 
used. It is out of date, and ought to be wholly laid 
aside* 

117. The Verb to be is still more irregular, but a little 
^ attention to its irregularities will prevent all errors in 

the use of it. 
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INFINITIVE MOck 
To Bb* 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Predent 
Time. 


Singular. 

Plurch 

Idt Perion. I ttn, 

We are* 

2d Person. Thou art. 

You are* 

3d Person. He, abei or it U, 

They are. 

— 1 was, 

Wo were. 

— Thou wait, 

You were. 

~ He, she, or it was, 

They were» 

—* I abalU or will be, 

We ihall, or will bo* 

~ Thou shalt, or wilt be, 

Too ihall, or will be. 

— He, aha, or tc shall, 

They aball, or will be. 


or will be. 

SUBJUNCTIVE NfuDE. 


Present 

Time. 


If I be, or mar, might, would, could, 

or ahould be* 

ji Luuu or niAj ■■■ ■ • * 

^ WOe 


... km 


ue* 

If they be, or may- 

-b e* 


Put Time. 


If I were. 

If tboo wert. 

J If be, the, or it were. 
* If we were. 

If you were, 

. If they were* 


IMPERATIVE MODE* 

Let me be. Let ui be. 

Be thou, Be yon. 

Let him, her, or it, be, Let them be. 

PARnCIPLES* 

Present, —Briof. 

Poe/.-^Been* 


118. In the Snbjunctive Mode 7 hare made nse of 
the coojQDCtion if throughout all the conjugations of 
Verbs. But a Verb may be in that mode without an if ' 
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before it. The islonly one of the marks of that mode. 
A Verb is always ia that mode whea the action or state 
of being expressed by the Verb is expressed condilionaUg. 
or when the action or state of being is. in some way or 
other, dependent on some other action or state of being. 
But of this I shall speak more at large when I come to 
the Syntax of Verbs, 

119. There remain a few words to be said about the 
signs, the defective Verbs, and the impersonal Verbs. The 
signs, may, might, cgn. could, will, would, shall, should, 
and must, have all. originally, been Verbs, though they 
are now become defective in almost all their parts, and 
serve only as signs to other Verbs. Will, indeed, is 
part of a regular VerB: as, to will, they willed, they are 
«u7/iny, they will he willing.^ The word would is certainly 
the past time and passive participle of the same Verb; 
and, indeed, it is used as a principal Verb now, in certain 
.cases: as, “I would he were rich.” That is to say, I 
desire, or am willing, or, It is my will, that he should be 
rich. \ But deep inquiries regarding the origin of these 
words are more curious than useful. A mere Idea of the 
nature of their origin is enough. The Verb ought is a 
Verb defective, in most of its parts. It certainly, how¬ 
ever, is no other than a part of the Verb to owe, and is 
become ought- by corruption. For instance ; “ 1 ought to 
write to you,” means that " I owe the performance of 
” the act of writing to you.” Ought is made use of only 
in present time, and for that reason a great deal has 
been lost to our language by this corruption. - As to the 
Verbs which some Grammarians’have called impersonal, 
there are. in fact, no such things in the English lan¬ 
guage. By impersonal Verb is meant a Verb that has 
*ao nova or pronova for its nominative case; no person 
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ur thing' that is toe actor, or recei/’er of an action, or 
that is in being. Thus : *'it raioi/' is by aome called 
an impersonal Weth \ but the pronoun it represents the 
person.' Look again at Letter VL, and at paragraphs 
CO and 61. Yon will there find wbat it is that this it, in 
such cases, represents. 

120. Thus I have concluded my Letter on the £ty« 
mology of Verbs, which is by far the most important 
part of the subject. Great as have been my endeavours 
to make the matter clear to you. I pm aware, that, after 
the first readiag of this Letter, your mind will be greatly 
confused. You will have bad a glimpse at everything 
in the Letter, but will have seen nothing clearly. But, 
niy dear James, lay the book asicle fur a day or two; 
then read the whole Letter,again and again. Rend it 
early, while your mind is clear, and while sluggards nre 
snoring. Write it down. J.ay it aside for another day 
or two. Copy your own writing. Think as you pr,o> • 
cecd : and, at the end of your copying, yon will under* 
stand clearly all the contents of the Letter. Do not 
attempt to study the Letter piece b\/ piece. In your 
readings, as well as in your copyings.' go clean through* 
out. If you follow these instructions, the remaining purl- 
of your task will be very easy and pleasant. 


LETTER IX. 

STTMObOCT OF AOVBB8B. 

12]. In Letter HI., and in paragraphs 27 and 28, yon 
will find a description of this Part of Speech. Read 
again those two paragraphs, in order to refresh, yoar" 
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memory. There is dbt much to be said aboot Adverbs 
under the head of Etymology. They are words liable to 
few variations. Adverbs are very numerous, and may 
be divided into Bve principal classes: that is to suy. 
Adverbs of time, of place, of order, of quality, and of 
fnanner. Tliis last class, which is the most numeroae. ‘ 
is composed of those which are derived immediately from 
adjectives, and which end in fyi as, especially, partia/- 
larJy, tkankJuUy. 

122. These Adverbs, ending in ly, are, for the most 
part, formed by simply adding ly to the adjective: as 
especial becomes especidlly; but, if the adjective end in 
y, thaty is chauged^^to i in forming tbe Adverb: us 
Aappy. happily: steady, steadily. If the adjective end in 
le, the e is dropped in fonuwg tbe Adverb, as, possible, 
possibly. 1 

123. Some few Adverbs have degrees of comparison: 
as, qftea, oftener, oflcnest; and those which arc derived 
from irregular adjectives, arc irregular in forming their 
degrees of comparison : as tee//, better, best. 

124. Some Adverbs are simple or single; others com¬ 
pound. I'he f-:«mer cnosist of one word, the latter of two 
or more words; as, happily; at present; now-a-day s; 
which last means at the days that now are. Another 
Adverb of this description is, by-and-by; which is used 
to express, in a short time; and literally it means near 
and near; because by itself, as an Adverb, means near, 
close, beside. When Adverbs are compouud, the words 
composing them ought to be connected by a hyphen, or 
hyphens, as in the above examples of now-a-days and 
by'»m^-hy. 
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LETTER X. 

BTYMOIrOGT OF PaEFOSlTlONS. 

'125. Letter III., paragraphs 29 and 30. has taught 
you of whut description of words Prffpositions are. The 
chief use of them is to express the different relations or 
connexions, which nouns have with each other, or, iu 
which nouns stand with regard to each other : as, John 
gives money to Peter; Peter receives money from John.' 
It is useless to attempt to go into curious inquiries as to 
the origin of Prepositions. Tljpit never change their 
endings; they are always written in the same manner. 
Their use is the main thing to be considered; and that 
will become very clear to you, when you come to the 
Syntax. 

126. There are two abbreviations or shortenings,, of 
Frepositioos, which I will notice here, because they are 
in constant use, and may excite doubts in your mind. 
There are a and o': as, 1 am a himtiug; he is a coming; 
;t is one o’dock. The a thus added, is at, without 
doubt: as, 1 am at hunting ; he is at coming. Gene¬ 
rally this is a vulgar and redundant manner of speaking; 
bat it is M use .' In mercantile occonots you will fre¬ 
quently see this a made use of in a very odd sort of way; 
as, Six bales marked 1 a 6." The merchant means, 
*'Six bales marked from 1 la 6." But this I take t^be 
a relie of the Norman French, which was once the law 
and viercaDtile language'of England; for, in Frebdi, a 
with - 9 ^ accent, means to or at 1 wonder th&t mer- 
dianto, who are generally men of sound sense, do'hot 
discofatinae the nae ot thU mark of affectation. And^ I 
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beg you, my dear Jaiftcs, to bear in mind, tbat the onltj 
Uise of words is to cause our meaninff to be clearly under^ 
stood; and that the best words arc tho9C» which are 
familiar to the ears of the greatest namher of persons* 
The 0 * with the mark of elision, means, of, or of the, or 
on, or on the; as. two q> clock, is the same as to say two 
of the clock, or two according to the clock, or two on the 

clock. • ^ 

127. As to the IVeposilions w4in are joined to verbs 
or other words ; as, to outlive, to undervalue, to be 
done, it would be to waste our time to spend it in any 
statements about them r for, tlicsc are other words than 
to live, to value, to begone. If wc were to go, in this 
way, into the subject of the composition of words, where 
should wc stop } Thank/bf) thank/m, without witbm ,* 
these are all compowid words, bnt. of w*hat use to us to 
enter on. and spend oor time in, inquiries of mere curio¬ 
sity?^ It 18 for monks and for Fellows of English CoU 
leges, who live by the sweat of other people's brows, to 
spend their time in this manner, and to call the result of 
their studies learning; for yon. who will have to earn 
what you cat and what you drink and what you wear, it 
te to avoid everything that tends not to real utility. 


liETTER XI. 

ST7MOLO0T OF CONJUNCTIOHS. 

128. In Letter lU.. paragraph 31, you have bad a 
description of this sort of words, and also some account 
of the uses of them* Some of them are called eopulatwa 
Goigunctions, and others disJuncUm, They all serve to 
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J^in together words, or parts uf seliteoces ; but the former 
express an union la the actions, or states of being, ex¬ 
pressed by the verb; ns, you and I talk. Tiie latter a 
disunion ,* as. you talk, but I act. The words of this Part 
of Speech never vary in their endings. They arc always 
spelled in one and the same way. In themselves they 
present no difficulty; but. as you will see by-and-by. to 
use them properly, ^th..othcr words, in the forming of 
sentences, demands Muc portion of your attention and 
care. 


LETiER ;5yi. 

CADTIONART RaMAERS. 

* 

Mr uDAR James, 

129. Before we enter on Syntax, let me give you a 
caution or two with regard to the contents of th 9 -foi%- 
going LEri'ERS. 

ISO. There are some words which, under different 
circumstances, belong to mure than one Part of Speech, 
as, indeed, you have seen in the Participles. But this is 
by no means confined to that particular description of 
words. I act. Here is a verb; but the act per¬ 
formed by me shows the very same word in the capacity 
of a noun. The message was sent by him; he stood by 
at the time. In the first of these examples by is a pre¬ 
position : in the last an adverb. Mind, therefore, that 
it is the sense in teHei lie word is, used, and the letters 
of vMch ii_, is composed, that determines what is the Part 
of Speech to which it belongs. 

lAl. Never attempt to get by rote any part of yoar 
instractions. Whoever falls into that practice soon 
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begins to esteem the powers of metnory more than tiicse 
of reason; and the former are despicable indeed when 
compared with the latter. When the fund parents of an 
eighth wonder of the world call him forth into the middle 
of the parlour to repeat to their vi$-itora some speech of 
a play, how angry would they be if any one were to tell 
them that their son’s endowments equalled those of a 
parrot or a bullfinch! Yet a German bird-teacher would 
make cither of these more perfect in this species of ora¬ 
tory. It is this mode of teaching, which is practised in 
the great echools, that assists very much in making 
dunces of Lords and Country Squirts. They “ yet their 
“ lessons that is tu«*^v, they repeat the words of it: 
but, as Ip its sense and meaning, they seldom have any 
understanding. This operatic is sometimes, for what 
reason I know not, called getting n thing by heart. It 
must, I should think, menn by hear't; that is to say. by 
he&r ii. That a person may get and retain and repent a 
lesson in this way, witliout any effort of the mind. i» very 
clear from the fact, of which we have dally proof, tiiat 
people sing the words j^nd the tune of a song with perffct 
correctness, at the very time that they are most seri¬ 
ously thinking and debating in their minds about matters 
of great impovtunce to them, 

1S2. I have cautioned you before against studying 
the foregoing instructions piecemeal; that is to say, a 
little bit at a time. Read a letter all through iit once; 
and. now that you have come to the end of my instruc¬ 
tions on Ktymolog}-, read nil the Letters through ut 
oncer do this repeatedly; taking care to proceed slowly 
and carefully: and, at the end of a few days, all the 
makers treated of will form a connected whole in your 
mind. 
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133. Before you proceed to tfie Syntax, try yourself 
a little, thus: copy a short scotence from any book. 
Then write down the words, one by one, and write 
against each what Fart of Speech you think it belongs to. 
Then look for each word in the dictionary, where you 
will find the several Parts of Speech denoted by little 
letters after the word: 8. is for substantive, or noun; 
pro. for pronoun; n. for article; t>. a. for verb active; 
V. ». for verb neuter; for adjective; atft;. for adverb; 
pre. for preposition; con. for conjunction; »«/. for inter¬ 
jection. It will give you great pleasure and encourage¬ 
ment when you dud that you are light. If you be 
sometimes wrong, this will otif^'urge you to renewed 
exertion. You will be proud to see tlmt, witfcout any 
one at your elbow, you Have really acquired something 
which you can never lose. You will begin, and with 
reason, to think yourself learned; your sight, though 
the objects will still appear a good deal confusetl, will 
dart into every part of the science; and you will pant to 
complete what you will be convinced you have success¬ 
fully begun. 


LETTER XIII. 

STKTAX CENbRALLT CQKSIDKRKD. 

Mt dsar Jahgs, 

134. In Letter II.. paragraph 9, I shortly explained 
to you the meaning of the word Stntaz, as that word is 
used in the teaching of Grammar. Read that paragraph 
again. • 

185. We are, then, now entering upon this branch of 
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your study; and it is my object to teach you how to 
give all the words you make use of their proper situation 
when you come to put them into sentences. Because, 
though every word that you make use of may be cor¬ 
rectly spelled: that is to say, may have all the letters io 
it that it ought to have, and no more than it ought to 
have; and though all the words may, at the same time, 
be the 5t words to use in order to express what you wish 
to express; yet, for want of a due ohaervunce of the 
principles and rules of Syntax, your sentences may be 
incorrect, and, in some cases, they may not express 
what you wish them to express. 

13G. 1 shall, howevt,:.> carry my instructions a little 
further than the construction of independent sentences. 
I shall make some remarks u^on the manner of putting 
fenlcnces together,' and on the things necessary to he 
understood, in order to enable a person to write a series 
of*seDteDces. These remarks will show' you the use of 
figurative language, and will, I hope, teach you how to 
avoid the very common error of making your writing 
confused and unintelligible. 


LETTER XIV. 

SYNTAX. 

The Points and Marks made use of in Writing. 

My nsAK James. 

137. There arc, as I informed you in paragraph 9, 
Letter II., Points made use of in the making, or writing, 
of Bpntences; and, therefore, we must first notice these i 
because, os you will soon see, the sense, or meaning, of 
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tlie words is very much dependent upon the points which 
arc used along with the words. For instance: " Foti will 
" herichi/you beindustriovSyinafewyearg’' Then again; 
" y'ou will be rich, if you be industrioaa in a fea years.*’ 
Here, though in both scntencee the words and also th& 
order of the words lu-e precisely the same, the meaning 
of one of the sentences is very different from that of the 
other. The first sentence means that you will, in a few 
years' time, he rich, if you be industrious now. The second 
means that you will be rich, some time or other, if you 
he Hulustrious in a few years fropi this thne. And ail this 
great difference in roeuning is, as you must see, produced 
the in the*Sltuation of the comma. 

Put another C'^rntna after tlm last word industrious, and 
the meaning becomes dubious. A memorable proof of 
tlie great importance of attending to Points was given to 
the English nation in the year 1817. A coromit^tee of 
the House of Lords made a report to the House, re¬ 
specting certain political clubs. A secretary of one of 
those clubs presented a petition to the-House, in which 
he declared positively, and offered to prove at the bar, 
that a part of the report was totally false. At first their 
Lordships blustered : their high blood seemed to hoi]: 
but, at lost, the Chairman of the Committee apologized 
for the report by saying that there ought to have been a 
full-point where there was only a comma I and that it 
was this which made that false which would otherwise 
have been, and which was intended to be, true! 

138. These Points being, then, things of so much 
consequence in the forming of aenteuccs, it is necessary 
(bat 1 explain to you the use of them, before 1 proceed 
any farther. There are four of them : the Full-point, or 
Period: the Colon s the Semi-colon ; the Comma. 


:‘t)Iely by 
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139. The FuU^po^t is a single dot, thus [.], and it is 
used at the end of every complete sentence. That is to 
say, at the end of every collection of words which make 
ft full and complete meaniDg, and is not necessarily con* 
nected with other collections of words. But a sentence 
may consist of several memhers or divisions, and then' it 
is called a coinpouad sentence. Wh.:n it has no division, 
it is called a simple sentence. Thus: “ The people suffer 
“ great misery.” Uliis is a simple sentence; but, “ The 
“ people suffer great misery, and daily perish for want/' 
is a compound sentence; that is to say, it is compounded, 
or made up, of two simple sentences. 

140. The Colon. ^.iMch is written thus [:], is nest to 
the full-point in requiring a complete sense in the words. 
It is, indeed, often used whfrn the sense is complete, but 
when there is something still behind, whicli tends to 
make the sense fuller or clearer. 

141. 'Phe Semi-colon is written thus [:].end it is used 
to set off, or divide, simple sentences, in cases when the 
comma is not-quitc enough to keep the meaning of the 
simple sentences su^ciently distinct. 

142. The Comma is written thus and is used to 
mark the shortest pauses in reading, and the smallest 
divisions in writing. It has, by some grammarians, been 
given as u rule to use a comma to set off every part of a 
compound sentence, which part has in it a verb not in 
the infinitive mode; end, certainly, this is. in genera!, 
proper. But it is not always proper ; and, besides, 
commas are used, in nuoaerous cases, to set off parts 
which have no verba in them; and even to set off single 
words which are not verbs: and of this the very sen¬ 
tence which I am now writing gives you ample proof. 
The comma marks the shortest pause that we make in 
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speaking; and il is eridont that, in ^any eases* its use 
must depend upon taste. It is sometimes used to give 
t7npha$i$t or weight, to the word .after which it is put. 
Observe, now, the following two sentences: 1 was very 

well and cheerful last week; but, aio rather feeble and 

4 

*' low^gpirited now." *' I am very willing to yield to 
*'your kind requests; hut, 1 will set your harsh com- 
“ mands at defiance." Commas are made use of when 
phrases, that is to say, portions of words, are throwed 
into a sentence, and wiiich are not absolutely necessary 
to assist in its grammatical construction. For instance: 
" There were, in theyear 1817, petitions from a million 
" and a half of men, who, as tliry Aiztinctly alleged, were 
“ suffering the greatest possible hardships.” The two 
phrases, in maybe Icftfout in the reading, and still 

the sentence will have its full grammatical construction. 

143. Let us now take a compound sentence or two 
containing all the four points. “ In a land of liberty 
“ it is extremely dangerous to make a distinct order of 
*' the profession of arms. In absolute monarchies this 
"is necessary for the safety of the,prince, and arises 
from the main principle of their constitution, which is 
'* that of governing by fear ; but in free states the pro- 
" ft'ssion of a soldier, taken singly and merely as a pro- 
*' fession, is justly an object of jealousy. In these no 
" man should take up arms, but with a view to defend 
“ his country and its laws: he puts off the citizen wheu 
“ he enters the camp: but it is because be is a citizen. 

and would continue so, that he makes himself for a 
" while a soldier. The laws therefore and constitution 
"of these kingdoms know no.such state as that of 'a 
" perpetual standing soldier, bred up to no other piofcs* 
" lion than that of war ; and it was not till the reign of 
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“ Henry VII. that Ae kings of England had so much as 
*'a guard about their persoua.” Tina passage is taken 
from Blackstone’a Comoienturies, Book I. Chap. 13. 
Here are four complete sentences. The first is a simple 
sentence. The other three arc compound BeDtenccs. 
Each of these latter has its members, all very judiciously 
set ofi" by points. The word so, in the third sentence, 
ought to be such, or the words a citizen ought to be 
repeated. But, with this trifling exception, these arc 
very beautiful scnteuccs. Nothing affected or confused 
in them: all is simple, clear, and harmonious. 

144. You will now'see that it is quite impossible to 
give uny prcche rulw tpr the use of these several points. 
Much must be left to taste: sometfing must depend 
upon the weight which wc it«y wish to give to particular 
words, or plirases ; aud something on the eerinusness, or 
the levity, of the subject on which we are writing, 

• 143. Besides these points, however, there arc certain 
grammatical signs, or marks, which are made use of in 
the writing of sentences; the mark of parenthesis, the 
mark of inlerrogation, the mark of exclamation, the 
apostrojihe, otherwise called the mark of cliision, and the 
hyphen. 

14G. The mark of Parenthesis consists of two curved 
strokes, drawed across the line of writing, or of print. 
Its use is to enclose a phrase throwed in hastily to assist 
in elucidating our subject, or to add force to our asser¬ 
tions' or arguments. But, observe, the parenthesis ought 
to bo very sparingly used. It is oecessarily an inter¬ 
rupter : it breaks in upon the regular course of the mind: 
it tends to divert the attention from the main object of 
the sentence. I will give you, from Mr. Tull, Chap. 
Xlil., an instance of the omission of the parenthesis, 
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and also of the proper employment of it. “ Palladios 
•* thoDgbt also, with others of the ancients, that Heaven 
was to be frightened with red clotJi, with the fcutljcrs 
•' or the heart of an owl, and a vmllitude of such ridlca- 
‘‘/oas srarccrotes, from spoiling the fruits of the fields 
** and gardens. The ancients having no rational prin- 
ciples, or theory of agrieullure, placed their chief con- 
“ fi,deuce in magical charms and enchantments, which 
** he, who has the patience or curiosity to read, may find, 
under the title aforementioned, in Cato, in Varro 
“ (and even Columklla U as fulsome as any of them), nil 
*' written in very fine language; which is most of the 
“ erudition that cun be acquired **<^0 field husbandry, 
'* from the Greek and Latin writers, whether in verse or 
*' prose.” For want of the mark of parenthesis in the 
first of these sentences, we almost think, ut the close of 
it. that the author is speaking of the crows, and not of 
Heaven, being frightened from spoiling the fruits of the 
fields and the gardens. But with regard to the use of 
the parenthesis, J shall speuk, perhaps, more fully bv- 
and-by: for the employment of it is a matter of some 
importance. 

147. The mark of Interrogation, which is written thus 
[?], ia used when a question is asked; as, “ Who has my 
" pen " What man is that ?" la these and numerous 
other eases, the mark is not necessary to our clearly 
comprehending the meaning of tiic writer. But this is 
not always the csisc. “ What does he say ? Put the 
** horse into the stable.** Again; " What does he say ? 

" Put the horse into the stable ?” In speaking, this great 
difTerenoc in the meaning, in this in.stance, would be fully 
expressed i;y the voice and manner of the spanker,; 
but, in writing, the mark cf iuterrogatiou is, you 





see, absolutely nedcssary m order to accoraplisb the pur¬ 
pose. 

148. The mark of Exclamation, or Admiration, is 
written thus [!], and, us its name denotes, is used to dis¬ 
tinguish words or sentences that are exclatnatorv, from 
such as lire not: “ iFl(at do you say! TJ'hat do you 
“ say ?” The difference in the sense is very obvious here. 
Again : " lie is going aiciiy to-night / He is going atcay 
" io-uigld." The last simply states the fact; but the 
first, besides stating tiic fact, expresses surprise at it. 

149. The Apostrophe, or mark of Elision, is a comma 

placed above the line, tlius [*j. Elision mcoMs a striking 
out; and this mark is used for that purpose: as, don't 
for do not; iho’ for ihougJt ; loo'd, for looed. I have 
mentioned this mark, bcegusc it is used properly enough 
in poetry ; but. I beg you never to use it in prose in one 
single instance during your whole life. It ought to be . 
called the mark not of elision, but of laziness and vul¬ 
garity. It is necessary as the mark of the possessive 
case of nouns, as you have seen in Letter V., paragraph 
47. That ia its use, and any other employment of it is 
an abuse. * 

150. The Hyphen or Conjoiner is a little line drawed 
to connect words, or parts of words; as in sea-fisk. 


tcaler-rat. For here arc two distinct words, though 
they, in these instances, make but one. Sometimes 
the hyphen is used to connect many words together: 
*' The never-to-be-forgotten cruelty of the Borough- 
" tyrants.” When, in writing, or in priutiog, a line 
ends with part of a word, a hyphen is placed after 
that part, in order to show that that part is to he 
joined, in the reading, with that which begins the next 
line. 
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151. These are all the grammalicaPmnrk&\ but, there 
are others, used m writing for the purpose of saving 
time and words. The mark of quotalion or of cUivg. 
This murk consists of too cominjs placed thos: “ There 
'* were many men.” It is used to enclose words taken 
from other writings, or from other persons’ discourse ; 
and. iudeed, it is frequently used to enclose certain sen* 
tences, or words, of the writer, when he wibhes to mart 
them as wholly distinct from the general course of any 
statement that be is making, or of any instruction that 
be is giving. I have, for instance, in the writing of 
these Letters to you. set off many of my examples by 
marks of quotation. In short, its usais to notify to the 
reader that such and such words, or such and such sen* 
tences, are not to be looked upon as forming part nf the 
regular course of those thoughts which arc at the present 
time coming from the mind of the writer. 

152. This mark ‘s found in the Bible. It stands 
for paragraph. This is sometimes used instead of 
the word section. As to stars [*] and the other nurka 
which are used for the purpose of leading the eye of the 
reader to notea, in the same page, or at the end of the 
book, they arc perfectly arbitrary. You may use for 
this purpose any marks that you please. But let mo 
observe to you here, that notes ought seldom to be re¬ 
sorted to. Like parenthesises, they are interrupters, and 
much more troublesome inlerrupters, because they gene¬ 
rally tell a much longer story. The employing of them 
arises, in almost all cases, from confubion in the mind of 
the writer. He finds the matter too mack for him. He 
has not the talent to work it all up into one lucid whole 5 
and, therefore, he puts part of it into notes. Notes are 
seldom read. If the text, that is to say, the main part 
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of a writing, be of t nature to engage oar earnest atten¬ 
tion, we have not time to stop to read the notes; and if 
our attention be not earnestly engaged by the text, wc 
soon lay down the volume, and of course read neither 
notes nor text. 

153. As a mark of otAreeinliou, the full point is used: 
aa, “ Mr. Mrs.” But I know of hardly any other words 
tbut ought to be abbreviated; and if these were not it 
would be all the better. People may indulge themselves 
in this practice, until at last they come to write the 
greater part of their words in single letters. The fre¬ 
quent use of abbreviation is always a mark of slovenliness 
and of vulgarity. I have known Lords abbreviate almost 
the half of their wordi: it was, very likely, because they 
did not know how to spell {hem to the end. Instead of 
the word and, you often sec people put &. For wltai 
reami I should like to know. Hut to this & is sometimes 

• added a c: thus, &c. And is, in I^atin, tt, and c is the 
first letter of the Latin word cMera, which means Vie 
ViW, or io o«. Therefore this ^e. means and the like, or 
and so on. This abbreviation of a foreign word is a most 
convenient thing fcfr such writers as have too much indo¬ 
lence or too little sense to say fully and clearly what they 
ought to say. If you mean to say and ihe like, or and so 
on, why not say it ? This abbreviation is very frequently 
made use of without the writer having any idea of its 
import. A writer on Grammar says, “ When these 
“ words are joined to i/l ««ce, they are adverbs,” 
Uut where is the Hike of i/, or of since ? The best way 
to guard yourself against the committing of similar errors 
is never to use this abbreviation. 

154. The use of capitaxs and italics I will notice ia 
^his place. In the books printed before the middle of 
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the last century, a capital letter jrns U9cd as the first 
letter of every noun. Capitals arc now used loorc spar¬ 
ingly. We use them at the beginning of every para¬ 
graph, let the word be what it may; at the heginiiiug of 
every sentence which follows a full-point; at the begin¬ 
ning of all p'oper names ; at the beginning of all adjec¬ 
tives growing out of the names of countries, or nations : 
as, the Ijnylish language: the French faslilon ; the Amt- 
ricaa government. We use capitals, besides, at the 
beginning of any word, when we think the doing of it 
likely to assist in elucidating our meaning, hut in general 
we use them us above stated. The use of ilalic charac¬ 
ters in print is to point out, as worthy of particular atten¬ 
tion, the words distinguished by tTiose characters. In 
writing with a pen, a stroke is drawed under such words'^ 
as we wish to be considerecf'to be in italics. If wc wish 
words to be put in small capitals, wc draw tw'o strokes 
under them; if in FULL CAPITALS, we draw three 
strokes under them. 

155. The last thing I shall mention, under this head, 
is the caret [a], which is used to point upwards to a part 
which has been omitted, and which«is inserted between 
the line, where Ihe caret is placed, and the line above it. 
Things should be called by their right names, and this 
should be called the bluader^marh. T would have you, 
iny dear James, scorn the use of this thing. Thirih be¬ 
fore you write; let it he your custom to mrite correclly 
and in a nlain hand. Be as careful that neatness, gram¬ 
mar. and sense prevail, when you write to a blacksmith 
about shoeing a horse, as when you write on the most 
important subjects, and when you expect what you write 
to be read by persons whose good opinion you are most 
anxious to obtain or secure. Habit is powerful in all cases; 
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but ils power ia thU ^ase is truly woDderfui* When you 
write» bear coDetantly in mind that aome one is to retd 
and to understand what you write* This will make your 
handwriting, and uUo your rocaoing, Never think 

of mending what you write. Lot it go. No patching; 
no after pointing. As your pen moves, bear constantly 
ia mind that it is making strokes which are to rennaia 
jor ever. Far, I liopc» from my dear James will be the 
ridiculous^ the contemptible affectation, of writing in a 
t^loveuly or illegible hand; or, that of signing hU name 
otherwise than in plain letters. 

156. In concluding this Letter let me caution you 
against the use of what, by some, is called the dasK 
The dash is a stroke along the line: thus, ** X am rich— 
“ I was poor—I shall be poo^ again/^ This is wild work 
indeed! Who is to know whst is intended by the use of 
these dashes ? Those who have thought proper, like Mr. 
ijiuik'y Murray, to place the daeh amongst the gramma^ 
tk'ol points t ought to give us some rule relative to its 
different longitudinal dimensions in different cases. The 
inelt, tiic three-quarter-iucJiy the half-inch, the . quarter^ 
inch : these would be'^something determinate; but, the 
without measure, must be a most perilous thing 
for a young grammarian to handle. In short, ** the dasIC* 
is a cover for ignorance as to the use of points, and it 
can answer nn other purpose. A dash is very often put 
in crowded print, in order to save the room that would 
be lost by the breaks of distinct paragraphs. This is 
another matter. XIere the dash comes after a fult-poinU 
It is the using of U in the body of a sentence against 
wUicti X caoticn you* 
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LETTER XV. 

SYNTAX, AS RBLATINO TO ARTICLES. 

. My dear James, 

157. Before you proceed to my iostrucliuns relative to 
the employing of Articles, you will do well to read again 
all the paragraphs iu Letter iV. Our Articles are bo 
few in number, and they are subject to so little variation 
in their orthography, that very few errors can arise in 
the use of them. But, still, errors may arise ; and it will 
be necessary to guard you against them. 

158. You will not fall into very gross errors in the use 
of the Articles. You wil^ not say, as in the erroneous 
passage cited by Doctor Lowth, “ And i persecuted 
“ this way unto tin death,” meaning death tjanrally; but 
you may commit errors less glaring. •* The Chancellor 
" informed the Queen of it, and she immediately scut for 
*' the Secretary and Treasurer.” Now, it is not certain 
liere, whether the Secrct.Ty and Treasurer be not one 
and the same person; which uncertainty would have been 
avoided by a repetition of the Article : " Un Secretory and 
" fAe Treasurerand you will bear in mind that, in 
every sentence, the very first thing to be attended to is 
clearaesH oa to intaning. 

159. Nouns which express the whole of a species do 
not, in general, take the definite Article \ ae, “ Grass Is 
•• good for horses,Bnd wheat for men.” Yet, in speaking of 
the appearance of the face of the country, we say, “ The 
*' grass looks well: the wheat is blighted.” The reason of 
this is that we are, in this last case, limiting our meaning 
to the grass and the wheat, which are on the ground ut this 
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tims. “ ITow do Jiop¥ie\\} Hops are dear; but (he 
“ bops Ionic promising/' In this respect there is a ]:hs- 
Bftge in Mr. Tull which is faulty. “ Neither could weeds 
“ be of any prejudice to corn.'* It should be “ fA^corn 
for he does not mean corn universally, hut the standing 
corn, and the corn amongst which weeds grow; and, 

, therefore, the definite Article is required. 

ICO. " Ten blulliiigs ike bushel," and like phrases, are 
perfectly correct. They mean, "ten shillings Ip tie 
" bushel, or./wr ike bushel.” Instead of this mode of 
expression we sometimes use, " ten shillings a huslicl 
that ia to say, ten shillings /or a bushel, or a bushel al- a 
lime. Either of these, mpdes of expression is far pre- 
fcrablc to _pcr bushel; for the per is not English, and is, 
to the greater part of the people, a mystical sort of 
word. 

ICl. The indefinite Article a. or att, is used with the 
•wofds, clay, month, year, and others: as, once a day; 
twice a month; a thousand pounds a year. It means 
in ft day, in a month, in, cr for, a year; and though per 
anmm ineaus the sam^ as this last, the English pliruse 
is, in all respects, the best. The same may be said of 
per cent., that is per centum, or, in plain English, the 
huutlrcd, or a hundred; by ten per ccutum we mean few /or 
the hundred, or ten /or a hundred; and why can we not, 
llion, say, in plain English, what we mean ? 

1G2. When there arc several nouns following the 
indefinite article, care ought to be taken that it accord 
tcllh than i “a dog, cat, owl, and sparrow.” Owl 
requires an; and, therefore, the Article must be re¬ 
peated in this phrase: as, a dog, a cat, an owl. and a 
spaif-ow, 

1C3. Nouns, signifying fixed aud settled collections 
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of iodtvidaals, os (housand, hukdred, dozen, score, tales 
the indefinite Article, though they are of plural meaning. 
It is a certain mass, or number, or niuUitude, called a 
Kore; and so on ; and the Article agrees with these 
understood words, which arc in the singular number. 


LETTER XVI. 

STNTAX, AS RELATIKO TO NOOKS. 

Mr DEAR James, • • 

164. Read again I^cttcr V., the subject of which is 
the Etymology of Nouns. Nouns arc ijocerucd, ns it is 
called, by verbs and prepositions; that is to sny, these 
latter sorts of words cause nouns to be %n such or a 
case; and there most be a concord, or an aip'oeuicnt, 
between the Nouns and the other words, which, along 
with the Nouns, compos*; a sentence. 

165. But these matters will be best explained when 

I come to the Syntax of Verbs, for, until we take 

the verb into account, we cannot go far in giving 

rules for the forraine of sentences. Under the pre* 

sent head, therefore, 1 shall content myself with doing 

little more than to gis’u eome farther account of the 

manner of using the possessive case of Nouus; that 
• 

being the only case to denote which our Nouns vary 
their endinys. 

166. The possessive case was pretty fully spoken 
of by me in the Letter just referred to; hut there 
are certain other observations to make with rl-gurd 
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to the using of it in senlencee. When the Noun which 
i» in the possessive case is expressed bjr a circumlucu- 
tioii, tliat is to say by many words in lieu of one, the 
eigti of the possessive case is joined to the last word: as, 
“ John, the old farmer’s, wife.” " OUeei', the spy’s, 
“ evidence.” It is however much better to say, “ The* 
*' wife of Juhi, the old farmer." The “evidence of 
“ Oliver, the spy.” 

167. When two or more Nouns in the possessive case 
follow each other, and are joined by a conjunctive con¬ 
junction, the sign of the possessive case is, when the 
thing possessed is the same, put to the last Noun only: 
as, “ Peter, Joseph, ilichard's estate.” In this 
example, the thing possessed being one and the same 
thing, the sign applies equally |o each of the three pos¬ 
sessive Nouns. But, “ Peter’s, Joseph’s, and Richard’s 
“ estate,” implies that eoci has an estate; or, at least, 
it will admit of that meaning being given to it, while the 
former plirase will not. 

lO’d. Sometimes the sign of the possessive case is left 
out, and u hjyhen is used in its stead : as, “ Edwards, 
" the fjoverument-ijjy'* That is to say, “the govern- 
“ merit’s spyor, “ the spy of IJte government,” These 

4 

two words, joined in this manner, are called a compound 
Noun : and to this compounding of Nouns our language 
is very prone. We say " chamber-floor, horse-«hoe, 
•' ih(j-collar that is to any, "clumber's floor, horse's 

shoe, (Jofs collar.” 

169. This is an advantage peculiar to our language. 
It enables us to say much in few words, which always 
gives strength to language; and, clearness, strength 
is tj^e most valuable quality that writing or speaking can 
possess. “ The Yorkshiremen flew to arms.” If we 
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could not compound oar words? we must say, " The 
" men of the ehirc of York flew to arms.” When vou 
come to leurn French, you will soon see how much 
the English language is better tliau the French in this 
respect. 

170. You must take care when you use the possessive 
case, not to use after it words which create a confusion in 
meaning. Hume has tlii? sentence: "Theyflewto arms 
" and attacked Norihmherhmrs house, wAom they put 
“ to death.” We know wliat is meant, because vshom can 
relate to peVKons only; but if it bad been an attack on 
Northumberland’s men, the meaning would have been 
that the men icerc put to death. However, the sentence, 
ns it stands, is eufficicntly incorrect. It should have 
been: “They flew to arns, and attacked the house of 
“ Nortluimherlaiid, whom they put to death.” 

171. A jmssage, from Doctor Hugh Bl,air, the 
author of Lectures on Lthetorie, will give you another 

instance of error in the u.'sc of tlic possess-ive ca^e. 

% 

1 take it from the 2-ith Lecture: In comparing 
“.Demosthenes and Ciceio, most of the French critics 
“ are disposed to give the prcTercnce to tlie latter, 
“ V. Rajiin, the Jesuit, iu the parallels which lie has 
“ drawn between some of the most eminent Greek and 
“ Roman writers, uniformly decides in favour of the 

Roman. For the preference which he gives to Cicero, 
“ he assigns and lays stress on one reason, of a 
“ pretty extraordinary nature, viz., Ihut Demosthenes 

could not possibly have so clear an imiolil us 
“ Cicero hdfj the manners and passions of men. Why ? 
“ because hr,d not the advantage of perusutg Jris* 
“ tellers TreaiUe on JUiHoric, wherein, says our critic^ he 
“ has fully laid open that my^terg; and to snjiport this 
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“ weighty argument, enters into a controversy 
" with A. Cellius, in order to prove that Aristotle’s 
" Rhetoric was not published till after Demosthenes 
*' had spoken, ai least, his most considerable orations.” 
It is surprising that the Soctor should have put such a 
passage as this upon paper, and more surprising that he 
should leave it in this state after having perused it with 
that care which is usually employed in examining writings 
tliat arc to be put into print, and especially writings in 
which every word is expected to be used in a proper 
manner. In Bacon, in Tull, in Blackstone, in Hume, in 
Swift, in Bolingbrokc: in all writers, however able, 
we find errors. Yet, tl^ough many of their sentences 
will not stand the test of strict grammatical criticism, 
the son&e generally is clear to sour minds; and we rend 
on. But, in this passage of Dr. Blair, all is coi’fusion : 
the mind is puzzled: wc at last hardly know ickom 
e.r^iphuL the writer is talking about, and wc fairly come 
to a stand. 

] 72. In speaking of the many faults in this passage, I 
shall be obliged to make here observations which would 
come under the head of pronouns, verbs, adverbs, and 
prepositions. The first two of the three sentences arc 
in themselves rather obscure, and are well enough 
calculated for ushering in the complete confusion that 
follows. The he, which comes immediately after the 
word lecoMe, may relate to Demosthenes; but to what 
Noun does the second he relate ? It would, when we first 
look at it, seem to relate to the same Noun as the first 
he relates to; for the Doctor cannot call Aristotle'e 
Treatise on MHoric a he. No ; in speaking of this the 
Doetor says "wherein:'' that is to say, in which. 
He means, I dare say, that the he should stand for 
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^rUiotle; but it does not stood f.r Aristotle. This Nouu 
is not i. nominative in the sentence; and it cunuot have 
the pronoun relating to it as such. This he may relate 
to Cicero^ Yvho nay be supposed to have laid opiii 
n mystery in the perusiog of the treatise; and the words 
which follow the he would seem to give countenance 
to this supposition; for what mystery is meant by 
the words "Uuil mystery?" Is it the mystery of 
Itkeioric, or the mystery of the manners aiul passions 
of men ? This is not all, however; for the Doctor, a«> if 
bewitched by the love of confusion, must tack on another 
long member to the sentence, hnd bring forward another 
he to stand for P. Papin, whom and whose argumcnl wc 
have, amidst the general cooVusiou, wholly forgotten. 
There is an error also in ^he use of the active participle 
perusing. ** Demosthenes could not have so complete 
'* an insight a« Cicero, because he koJ lul the advantage 
" of perusing” That is to say, the advantage of bemg 
engaged in perushig. But this is not what meant. 
The Doctor means that he had not had the advantage 
•of perming: or, rather, that he had not the advantage 
of having perused. In other words, that Demosthenes 
could not have, or possess, n certain kind of knowledge 
at the time when he made his orations, because, at that 
time, he had not, or did not posscbs, the advantage 
of having permed, or having finidwd to peruse the trcatifrc 
of Aristotle. Towards the close of the Id^t sentence the 
adverb "at hast " is pul in a wrong place. The Doctor 
means, doubtless, that the adverb bhould apply to con- 
tiderahle, and not to ^oken; but, from its being 
improperly placed, it applies to the latter, and not to the 
former, lie means to say that Demosthenes had spcikcn 
the most considerable, <U hait, of bis oiatioQB; but as the 
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words now stnfid, 4hey mean that he had done the 
speakittff part to iftem, if he had done nothing more. 
There is an error in the use of the word ” insight** 
followed, as it is, by “ into.** We may have a look, or 
eight, into a house, but not an insight. This would be 
to tahe an inside view of an inside. ‘ 

173. We have here a pretty good proof that a know¬ 
ledge of the Greek and Latin is not sufficient to pre* 
vent men from writing bad English. Here is a profound 
scholar, a teacher of Rhetoric, discussing the compa¬ 
rative merits of Greek'and Latin writers, and disputing 
with a French critic; here he is writing English in a 
manner more incorr^ct^ than you will, I hope, be liable 
to write it at the end of your reading of this little 
book. I>e»t it should be Kpposed that I have taken 
great pains to hunt out this erroneous passage of Doctor 
Blair, I will inform you that 1 have hardly looked into 
his book. Your brothers, in reading it through, marked 
a great number of erroneous passages, from amongst 
which I liavc selected the passage just cited. With 
what propriety, then, are the Greek and Latin languages 
culled the ‘'fccr/icdlanguages?" 


LEITER XVI I. 

STNTAX, AS nSLATlNC TO PRONOUNS. 

Mr DEAR James, 

174. You will now read again Letter VI. It will 
bring you back to the subject of pronouns. You will 
Ivar in mind that personal Pronouns stand for, or in 
Xhsplace of, nouns; und that the greatest care ought 

u 
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alwuys to be taken in using’ them, uecause, being smull 
words, and in frequent use, the proper weight of them is 
very often unattended to. 

175. You have seen in the passage from Doctor Blair, 
quoted in the foregoing Letter, what confusion arises 
from the want of taking care that the Pronoun relate 
clearly to its nominative case, and that it be not left to 
be understood to relate to anything else. Little words, 
of great and sweeping influence, ought to be used with 
the greatest care; because errors in the using of them 
make such great errors in point of meaning. In order 
to impress, at the outset, these precepts on your mind, 
I will give you an instance of this kind of error from 
Addison ; and, what is well calculated to heighten the 
interest you ought to feel bpnn the occasion, i.<, that 
the sentence, which contains the error, is, by Doctor 
lilair, held forth to students of languages, in the Univer* 
sity of Edinburgh, as a perfect model of correctness' 
end qf elegance. The sentence is from Addison's Spec¬ 
tator, Number 411. "There are, indeed, but very few, 
" who know how to be idle and ^innocent, or have 

a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal; every 
" diversion they take is at the expense of some one 
*' virtue or other, and ihelr very first step out of 
*' business is into vice or folly." Dr. Blair says : 
" Nothing can be more elegant, or more finely turned, 
" than this sentence. It is neat, clear, and musical. 

We could hardly alter one word, or displace one 
•" memberj without spoiling it. Few sentences are to be 
“ found more finished, or more happy." See Blair’s 
20th Lecture on Rhetoric. 

176. Mow, then, my dear little James, let us see 
whether we plain English scholars, have not a little 
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more judgment thatf this professor in a learned Univer¬ 
sity, who could not, you will observe< be a Doctor, until 
he had preached a sermon in the Latin langua^. 
What does the pronoun they mean in this sentence 
of Mr. Addison? What noun does it relate to; or 
etand for? What noun is the nominative of the sen¬ 
tence ? The nominative of the sentence is the word 
few, meaning few persons. Very well, then, the Pronoun 
they relates to this nominative; and the meaning of 
the sentence is this ; “ That but few persons know how 
" to be idle and innocent; that few persons have a 
" relish of any pleasures that are not criminal; that 
*' every diversion ,/Aye fao persons take is at the 
*' expense of some one virtue or other, and that the 
” very first step of these few persons out of business is 
“ into vice or folly.” So that the sentence says pre¬ 
cisely the contrary of what the author meant; or, rather, 
\lie whole is perfect nonsense. All this arises from the 
misuse of the Pronoun they. If, instead of this word, 
the Author had put people in general, or most people, or 
most men, or any word, or words, of the same meaning, 
ill! would have been right. 

177. I will take another instance of the consequence 
of being careless in the use of personal Pronouns. It is 
from Judge Biackstonb, Book II., Chapter 6. " For. 

*' the custom of the manor has. in both' cases, so 
" far superseded the will of the Lord, that, provided 

the services be performed, or stipulated for by fealty, 
“ he cannot, in the first instance, refuse to admit the 
" heir of his tenant upon his death; nor, in the second, 
“ can he remove his present tenant so long as he lives,” 
Here are lord, heir, and tenant, all confounded. We 
may guess at the Judge’s meaning; but, we cannot 
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sny that we Anow what it is; wc can.iot r-ny that wc arc 
teriain vAose life, or wfioae deatli, he is speaking of. 

178. Never write a peraonal Pronoun, without duly 
coaeidering foliai tioun it will, upon a reading of tlio 
sentence, be found to relate to. .There must be a noun, 
expressed or understood, to which the Pronoun clearly 
relates, or you will not write sense. “ The land-holder 
" has been represented as a luonstcr which roust be 
“ hunted down, nml the /nnd-huldrr as a still greater 
“ evil, and both hare been dc'cnbcd as rapacious 
*' creatures, viho take from the people fifteen pence out 
'* of every quartern loaf. T'lei/ have been told that Pui- 
*' liaroentary Kcforin is no mure ^than a half measure, 
“ changing only one set of tliievcs for another; and 
*• that they must go to the land, as nothiug short of 
" that would avail them.” This is taken from the 
nieinoiablc report of a committee of the House of Lords, 
in 1817, on which report the cruel dungeon bill wa> 
passed. Now, to ichat nouns do these Pronouns relate ? 
Who are the uominaiheo in the first sentence ? The 
land-holder and the fund-holder^ to be sure ; ond, there¬ 
fore, to them do the Pronouns relate. These loids 
mean, doubtless, that the people had been told that the 
people must go to the land; that nothing ilse would 
avail the people; but, though they %nean this, they do 
not My it; and this part of their rcpoit is as false in 
Grammar as other parts of the report were in fact. 

179. When theic arc two or more nouns connected by 
a copulative conjunction, and when a Personal Pronoun 
is made use of to iclatc to them, or stand for them, 
you must take caie that the personal Pronoun agree with 
them in number. “ He was fonder of nothing than of 
“ vU and radUry: but. he is far from being happy in 
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“ i(.” Tins Dccjpr BlaiT> m liis 10th Lecture, says 
uf Lord Shaftesbury. Either wit and raillery nrs one 
and the same thin^, or they arc different things; if the 
former, one of the words is used annecessarily; if the 
luttcr, the PronouD ou^ht to have been iAen and not U. 

180. When, howevCT, the nouns take the disjunctive 
conjunction r;r, the Pronoun must be in the singular: as, 
“ When he shoots % partridge, a pheasant, or a wood* 
■' cock, he gives it away." 

181. Nunns of number, or multitude, such as Ifo^, 
Parliaimif, Rahble, Iloim of Comomii, Itegimentt Coiu’t 
tf King's J3vut/t, /)eit of Things, and the like, may 
have Pronouns agreeing with them either in the singular 
or in the plural nitmlfbr ; for we may, for instance, say 
of the House of Commons, “ Thug refused to hear 
" evidence against Costlcreagh when Mr. Maddox 
” uccu'^ed him of having sold a scator, " It refused 
•• to hear evidence.” But. we must be uniform in 
our u«e of tlie Pronoun in this respect. We nm't 
not, in the same sentence, and applicable to iho 
same noun, use the singular in one part of the sen¬ 
tence and the plural in another part. We must not, 
ill '•peaking of the House of Commons, for instance, say. 
“ They, one year voted unanimously that cheap com wnsi^ 
“ an evil, and the next year, it voted unanimously 
“ that dear com was an evil.” There are persons who. 
pretend to make very nice distinctions as to the cases 
when these nouns of multitude ought to take the 
singular, and when they ought to take the plural. 
Pronoun; but these distmeUons are too nice to be of any 
real use. The rule is this ; that nouns of multitude may 
take eiiho' the singular, or the plural, Pronoun; but not 
both in the same sentence. 
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182. As to gender, it is hardl 3 ^ possible to muke 
& mistake. There arc nO terminations to denote gender^ 
except in the third person singular, he, elit, or it. 
We do, however, often pertonlfg this. Speaking of 
a nation, we often say aJies of the tun, wc say he/ of the 
moan, we say the. We may personify things at our 
pleasure: hot, we must take care to be consistent, 
and not call a thing he, or tJte, in <fnc part of a sentence, 
and it in another part. The occasions when you ought to 
personify things, and when you ought not. cannot be 
stated in 8iny precise rule. Your own taste and judg’ 
inent wiU be your best guides. I shall give you my 
opinion about figures of speech in a future Letter. 

183. Nouns which denote sorfs, or kinds, of living 
creatures, and which do no^^ of themselves distinguisli 
the male from the female, such as rabbit, hare, hog, 
cat, pheasant, fovl, take the neuter Pronoun, uiilciiS wo 
happen to know the gender of the individual wc are speak*. 
ing about. If 1 see you with acock pheasant in your hand, 

I say, “ Where did you shoot him but, if you tell uu- 
you have a pheasant, 1 say, " Where did you shoot it ?" 

184. The personal Pronouns in their possessive case 
must, of course, agree in number and gender with 
their correspondent noona or Pronouns: John and 

Thomas have been so foolish us to sell their land 
" and to purchase what is calUd stock; but their sister, 
who has too much sense to depend on a bubble for her 
** dafly bread, has kept her land; theirs is gone for 
‘'ever: but ^aissafe." So they must, also, in their 
olgaeiice eetse: "Jobu and Thomas will lose the interest 
“ of tbeif mouey, which will soon cease to he paid 
” to ihevs, llie rents of their sister will regularly be 
paid toiler^ and Richard will also enjoy his income, 

/ 
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** vvhicli is to be paid to Ain by his sister,” If there be 
noons of both genders used before Pronouns, care must 
be taken that no confusion or obscurity arise from 
the misuse of the Pronoun. Hume says: *' They 

declaied it treason to attempt, imagine, or speak evil 
“ of the king, queen, or /tU heirs.” This has, at least, 
a meaning, which shuts out the heirs of the queeo.' lu 
such a case the feminine as well as the masculine pro* 
noun should be used: “kit or kpr heirs.” 

185. Take care in using the personal Pronouns, not to 
employ tlic objeciive case where you ought to employ ihs 
nouiiiutlivc! and take, care also of the appotile error. 
“ Him strikes I: Her loves he.” Tlicse ofFend the ear 
at once, liut when a number of words come ia between 
the discordant parts, the ear does not detect the error. 

It was some of those wlto came hither last night, aud 
“ went away this morning, who did the mischief, and not 
“ my brother and me." It ought to be “my brother 
“ and I.” For, I am not, in this iostance, the ohjeot but 
the actor, or supposed actor. “ Who broke that glass ?” 
“ it was Me."' It ought to be/; that is to say, “ It wa« 
“ / who broke U.'\ Fill up the sentence with all the words 
that are understood; aud if there be errors, you will 
soon discover them. After the words than aud as, this 
error, of putting the objective for the nominative, is frt. 
quontly committed : as, “John was very rich, but Peter 
“ was richer than him; and, at the same time, as learned 
" as hm, or any of his family.” It ought to be ^chcr 
than hei as learned as he j for the full meaning here is. 
’'richer than lie was; as learned as he vas." But it 
docs not always happen that the nominative case comes 
after tJta» or as: “I love yon more than him; I give 
*' you more than Am; I love you as well as Am;” that 
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is to say, I love you iflore than I give you 

more than I give io h'mi I love you as well as 1 lopf Mm. 
Take asvay /tint and put he, m alt these cases, and tlie 
grammar is just as good, only the virnnivg is guite th}- 
fiTcnf. “ I l‘>ve you as well as Mm" means that I love 
you a® well as 1 /ore him ; but, *' I love you as well as 
“ he," means, that I love you as well ns he loves you, 

1S6. You see, then, of what iinpottaucc tins distinr- 
tion of cases is. Dut yon must not IdjL for this ironf, 
or (hal wor/l, coniing btfore or c< min'; after to he yoitr 
//f'/sV. It la reason which la to L>' voin v >1c guide. 
When the person or thin*' n i»ic‘«en’c(l In tlm Pionouu is 
the ohjicl, then it nm t be in tin obj ctivc ca'*e; when it 
is the actor, or when it is mt rely tko pc-rcon or thing said 
to le this or that, then it inu'-t be in the nomiriatue case. 
Tvcad again parographs 40, 4*/, and 4y, \ f hitter V. 

1B7. Tlie irrois cominiUcd with legaid to the con¬ 
founding of cases aiise must fiequently whin Ilje l’,o-. 
nouns are placed, in the «entencc8, at a great flislai'C’ 
fiom the words which arc connected with them, and 
which dctiinnne the case. "lie und his sister, and rot 
'• llieir uncle ami couMni, the estate was given to." lleio 
is nothing that sounds harsh; but, h’aig the Pronjun 
clo«e to the proposition that demnnds the objective case; 
say the eoiate was given to he; and then you peiceive 
the gro‘-5iJC'>s of the error in a momont. “The woik of 
“ national ruin was pretty effectually carried on hj the 
** monsters; but more effectually by the paper-mooey 
" makers than iluy." This does not hurt the ear; hut 
it ought to be Ihem; “ more effectually than Oi/ thm." 

1&8. The Pronouns mins, iJune, theirs, yours, Jmrs, Ms, 
stand froqueQtly by themselves; that is to say, nut fol¬ 
lowed by any noun, dut then the noun Is understood. 
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“ 'ITiat is hers.'* Ihi^ is to #ay, her jiroperiy ; I'.er h&f, 
or whatn'cr else. No difficulty can arise in the use of 
these words. 

189. But the use of the persona! Prunoun if is a sul)> 

jeet of considerable importance. Ucad agaia paragraphs 

CO and Cl, Letter VI. Think well upon what you find 

there; and when you have done that, proceed with me. 

This Pronoun with the verb io be, ia in constant use in 

oui* language. To say, “ Your uncle cawe hither last 

“ night,” is not the sunic thing as to say, ” II icas your 

“ uncle fcho cumc hither l!i.«t night,” though the Jad 

related be the sun**. “ U ta / who write” is very 

• 

difflrenl from '* I lon/r," though in both case?, my 
being writing is the Tnef very ckarly expressed, and is 
one and the same f.ict. “ U iJioae mm who deserve 
“ well of their countiy,” means n great deal more than, 
" Those men deserve well of tlieir country." The prin- 
lipul %crl]s uic the same; the prepositions are the same; 
hut the real meaning is dilFerent. II is the dews and 
” show CIS ihat make the gni«8 grow,” is very different 
from merely observing, that. •' Deat and ahoieera maJ:e 
" the grass grow.” • 

lOO. LocrOB Lowth has given it as his opinion that 
it is not correct to place plural nouns, or pronouns after 
the it, thus used; an opinion which arose from the want 
of a little more reflection. The it has nothing to do. 
grammatically speaking, with the rest of the sentence. 
The it, together with the verb to be, express stain Hf 
being, in some instances, and in others this phrase serves 
to mark, in a strong manner, ilte subject in a mass, of 
what is about to be affirmed or denied. Of course, this 
phrase, which is in almost incessant nsc, may be followed 
by nouns and pronoona m the singular, or in the plural 
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number. J forbear to maltiply ^amples, or to enume¬ 
rate Ibe various ways in wbicn this phrase is used, 
bfcAusc one grain of reasoning is worth whole tons of 
nieoiory. The principle being once in your mind, it will 
be ready to be applied to every class of cases, and everj- 
particular case of each class. , 

191. For want of reliance on principles, instead of 
examples, how tbc latter have swelled in number, and 
grammar-books in bulk I But, it is much easier to quote 
examples than to lay down principles. For want of a 
little thought as to the matter immediately before us, 
some grammarians have found out *' an absolute case," 
as they call it; and Mn. Lindlsy Murray gives an 
instance of it in these wordsi ‘“'Shame beinff lost, all 
•* virtue is lost.” The full meaning of the sentence is 
this: It beinff, or ike state of Ihiwjs being such, that 
“ shame is lost, ull virtue is lost.” 

192. Owing to not seeing the use and power of this 
it in their true light, many persons, after long puzzling, 
think they must make the pronouns, which immediately 
follow, conform to the cases, which the verbs and pre¬ 
positions of the sentence demandt " It is them, and not 
“ the people, whom 1 address myself io." “ It was hhu, 
*' and not the other man, that I sought ojier.'’ The 
prepositions to and qfler demand an objective case; and 
they have it in the words whom and that. Ttie Pronouns 
-which follow the U, end the verb io be, must altcags be in 
the nominative case. And, therefore, in the above ex¬ 
amples, it should be, “ It is and not the other 

people;” " It was he, and not the other man.” 

193. This ii with its verb to be is sometimes employed 
with, the preposition/or, with singular force and efFect- 
” It is for the guilty to live in feur, to skulk and to'bang 
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ibeir heads ; butyb^ the iaouceot is to enjoy ease 
'* and tranquillity of mind, to scorn all disguise, and to 
” carry themselves erect.” This is much njorc forcible 
than to say, " The guilty generally live in fear,” and so 
on, throughout the sentence. The word for, in this 
case, denotes appropriateness, or htnees; and, the full 
expression would be this: ” To the stale of beiffff, or sluie 
“ cf ihiat/s called gniltinc^s, to live m fear is fitiiuff, or 
*' ia approyriate." If you pay attention to the reason on 
which the use of these words is founded, you will never 
be at a lus% to use them properly. . 

1 ^4. The word it is the greatest troubicr that I know 
of in language. It is so small, and so convenient, that few 
are careful enough in using it. Writers seldom spare this 
woid. 'Whenever they ore a( a loss for either a nomi¬ 
native or an objective to their sentence, they, without auy 
kind of ceremony, clap in an it. A very remarkable 
instance of this pressing of poor it into actual service, 
contrary to the laws of Grammar and of sense, occurs in 
a piece of composition, where wo might, with Juatice, 
insist on correctness. This piece is on the subject of 
Grammar; it is a piete written by a Doctor of DiouUiy. 
and read by him to students in grammar and language in 
an academy; and the very aentcocc that I am now about 
to quote is selected, by the author of a Grammar, as tes¬ 
timony of high authority in favour of the excellence of 
bis work. Surely, if cotrectne^s be ever to be expected, 
it must be in a case like this. X allude to two sentences 
in the "Charge of the Rbvursmd Docroa Ajssrcaombii: 
■' to the Senior Class of the Philadelphia Acddemy,” 
published in 1606: which sentences have been selected 
am^ published by Mn. LiKimBr Mubrat, as a testimo¬ 
nial of the merits of bis Grammar; and which sentences 
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arc, bv Mr. Murbat, given tu u% in the following words; 

The unwearied exeriiow of this genllemao have done 
“ more towmds clucidaiing the obscurities, and cmhel* 
Jishiug the structure of our language, than any oUkt 
" Kriiar on the subject. Such a tcorh has Jong been 
'* wanted ; and« from (be success with which !i is eze- 
•• cuted, cannot be too highly appreciated.” 

19S. As, in the learoed Doctor's opinion, obsenritb^ 
can be elucidated, and, as. in the same opinion. Mk. 
MuRiHAY is an able band at this kind of work, it would 
not be amiss were the grammaiian to try his skill upon 
this article from the hand of his dignified eulogist; for 
here ie, if one may use the expreasiun, a constellation of 
obsourilica. Our poor oppressed which uc find luiced 
into the Doctor’s service in the second sentence, rclntrs 
to ** 8tid a icork," though this woik is nothing that hjs 
ancxUtence, notwithstanding it is said to be " eieeuled.'’ 
In the first sentence, the “ exertions ” become, all o*" a 
sudden, a “tcrifer the exerliouc have done more than 
any other writer/’ for, mind you, it is not the gepile- 
man. that has done anything; it is “the exaiious" 
that have done what is said to be done. The word 
tlemau is in the possessive case, and has nothing to do 
with the action of the sentence. Let us give the BCn« 
tenee a turn, aud the Doctor and the grammarian will 
hear how it will sound. *' This gentleman's exertiom 
“ have done more than any other tcriler.” This is 
upon a level with This geotletnau’s has killed more 
'■* bards than any other t^ortman.” No doubt Docron 
AiiBRCROMBia meant to say, “ The exertions of this gen- 
“ tlenum have done more than tho^e of any other writer. 
“ Such a work as this gentleman’s has long been wanted: 
“ hia trotk, seeing the successful manner of its 0 X(.cu< 
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“ tiun, cnnnot be too^ higlily commeuded." Meant * 
No doubt at ull of that! Aod when we bear a 
Hampshire plougbboy gay, *' Poll Cberrychcek have 
“giv’d I thick handkcchcr," we know very well that be 
meant to say, “ Poll Cherryebeek has given me this 
" handkerchief 5 '* and yet, we are but too apt to laugh* 
at him, and to call him ignorant; which is wrong; 
b''causc bo haa i )0 pretensions to a knowledge of Gram* 
I'lar. and he may be very skilful as a plough-boy. How 
ever, we will not laugh at Doctor ABRacROuais. whom 
I knew, many years ago. for a very kmd and worthy 
man, and who baptised your cider brother and cider 
sister. Dut if we may. In any case, be allowed to laugh 
nt the ignorance of our /ellow-oreatures, that case cer- 
taiuly docs arise when we aee^ professed grammarian, 
the author of vuluminoos precepts and examples on 
the subject of Grammar, producing, in imitatioa of the 
pos-)uasors of invaluable medical secrets, testimonials 
vouching for the ef&cacy of bis literary panacea, and 
when, in those very testimonials, we find most flagrant 
instances of bad Grammar. 

196. However, my*dear James, let this strong and 
striking instance of the misuse of the word it serve you 
in the way of caution. Never put an it upon paper 
without thinking well of what you arc about. When I 
see many itt in a page, 1 always tremble for the writer. 

197. We now come to the second class of Pronouns; 
that is to say, the Rslativs Pbonoun’s, of which you 
have had some account in Letter VI., paragraphs 62. 63, 
a, 65. and 66 ; which paragraphs you should now read 
over again wrth attention. 

ipS. ifJia, which becomes whose in toe possessive 
ra'-c, and whom in the objective case, is, in its use, con- 
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Hiicd to rational beings; fur tU^ngli some writers do 
sav. “ tlie country tolme fertility is groat,*’ and the like, 
it is not correct. We must say, “tbe connlry tbe fer- 
•'tility of vihick." But if wc penonify i if, for instance, 
we call a nation a tlte, or the sun a Ite, we most then, if 
we have need of relative Pronouns, take these, or the 
word that, which is a relative applicable to rational as 
well as irrational and even inaninjatc beings. 

1119. The errors which are most frequent in the use 
of these relative Pronouns arise from not taking care to 
use who and tohoai, when they arc respectively demuuded 
by the verbs or preporitions. “ To who did you speak i 
" Ifhom is come to-day?” These sentences are too 
Glaringly wrong to pass from our pens to the paper. 
But, us in tbe case of -personal Pronouns, when the 
rdniives arc placed, in the sentence, at a distance from 
their antecedents, or verbs or prepositions, the ear gives 
us no assistance. " Who, of all the men in the world, 
do you think I taie, the other day? /77«. for the 
*' sake of his namerous services, the office was given to.” 
Zu both these cases it ought to be whom. Bring the 
verb in the first, and the preposition in the second case. 
cUiser to the relative 2 as, who I tawfo who the ojpre 
was given ; and you see the error at once. But take 
care ! " Whom of all the men in the world, do you 

" think was chosen to be sent as an ambassador ? 
“ tlliom, for the sake of his numerous services, had an 
” office of honour bestowed upon him.” These are 
nominative cases, and ought to have who; that is to say, 
“ vdio was chosen; who had an c^ce." I will not load 
you with numerous examples. Read again about the 
nominatite and otjjectioe cases in Letter V. Apply your 
reason to the subject. Who is tbe nominative, itnd 
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trlix)ti% U'c objective, ^flunk well about the matter, aisd 
you will want nu more examples. 

200. There i®, however, tin erroneous way of enaploy- 
in|; K>7(om, which I must point out to your particular 
attention, because it is ao often seen iu very good 
writers, and because it is very deceiving. “ The Duke 
'* uf Argyll, than uhom no man was more hearty in the 
" oause.” *' Cromwell, iliuti tchom no man was better 
" skilled in artifice.*' A hundred such phrases might 
he collecied from ilotui!, Boacksi'onb, and even from 
Doctors Blaib and Juukson. Yet thev arc bad Gruni> 
mar. in all such cases, vsfto shuold be made use of; 
for, it b noMbiaiive auU jiot objective. “ No man was 
" more hearty lu the cause than he teas; no man was 

better akillcd in artifice IhOn he waa." It is a very 
(Mtnmon rarliamcnt-house phrase, uod therefore pro- 
xuniptivcly corrupt: but it is'a Doctor Johnson phrase 
to5: " Pope, thau whom few men had more vanity.” 
The Doctor did not say, “ Myself, tha7i whom few men 
'' huve been found more base, having, in my Dictionary, 
*' described a pensioner as a slave of state, and having 
" afterwards myself become a pensioner.” 

201. I differ, as to this matter, from Bishop Lowth, 
who says that ” The relative who. having reference to 
" no verb or preposition understood, bat only to its an- 
*' lecedent, when it follows than, is ahoaye *» the ohjec- 
“ ilvecasp; even though the Pronoun, it substituted in 
“ its place, would be in the nominative.’* And, then, 
ho gives an instance from Milton. “ Beelzebub, than 
" whom, Satan except, none higher sat.” It is curious 
enough that this sentence of the Bishop is, itself, un¬ 
grammatical ! Our poor unfortunate it is so placed os 
tu make it a matter of doubt whether the Bishop meant 
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it to relate to vJio, or to ilt anlix^edeHl. However, we 
know bis meaning; but, though he says that who, when 
it fsllowa ihan, la always in the objective case, he gives 
ue no reason for this departure from a clear general prin> 
ciple: unleae we ate to regard as a reason the example 
of Milton, who has committed many hondreds, if not 
thousands, of grammatical errors, many of which the 
Bishop himself has pointed out. There is a eoit of 
side-wind attempt at teason in the words, " having rC'- 
ference to no teri or j)rejiosi/ion understood.” Ido 
not see the reason, even if this could be: but, it appears 
to me impossible that a Noun or a Pronoun can exist in .i 
graiptaatical state without having reference to some vtrd 
or j7r<5pc«Vic», either expressed or understood. What is 
meant by Milton ? ''Than Beelzebub none sat higher. 
“ except Satan.” And when, iu order to avoid the re¬ 
petition of the word Beelzebub, the relative becomes 
necessary, the full construction must be, "no devil eat 
higher than who sat. except Satan and not. “ no 
devil sat higher tluin w/umeat.'* The supposition that 
there can be a Noon or I'ronouo, which has reference to 
wo vfri, and no jtrsposition, is certainly a mistake. 

202. Thai, as a relative, may, as we have seen, be 
applied either to persons or things: hot it has no pos¬ 
sessive case, and no change to denote the other two 
cases. 'We say. ** the man ihal ffwes, and the man t7tal 
*• a thing is given fc.'’ But there are some instances 
-when it can hardly be called proper to nsc that instead 
of who or whom. Thus, directly after a proper name, 
as in Buarx: “The Queen gave cH-dera for tiddng into 
custody the Duke of NorBmmberland, who fell on his 
*’ kneel to the Earl of Arondel, (hoi arrested him.** 
mould have been touch better, though there was a 
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te/io just before In (ke aeoteoce. In tbe same author: 
"* Douglas, te^o had prepared hii people, and iJiai waa 
“ bent upon taking his part openly.” This never ought 
to be, though we see it continually. IWher may do; 
but b^ih never onght to be relatives of tbe same ante* 
cedent, in the same sentence. jVnd, indeed, it is very 
awkward, to say the least of it, to u»e hdh In the same 
sentence, though relating to different antecedents, if all 
these be names of rational beings. “ The Lords, viho 

made (he first false report, and tbe Commons, iltat 
” seemed to vie with their Lordships in falsehood, 
“ became equally detested.*' That, as a relative, cannot 
take tbe preposition or verb immediately beforo it: as, 
“ The man to Khom I gave a book;” but I cannot say, 
“ the man to that I gave book;*' nor ‘'the knife io 
*' that 1 put n handle.” ” Having defeated whom, he 
** remained quietbut we cannot, in speakiog of per* 
feons, say, '* Having defeated that, be remained quiet.” 

203. IFhich, as a relative Pronoun, is applied to irra* 
tional beings only, and, as to those beings, it may be 
employed indifferently with that, except in tbe cases 
where the relative cbmes directly after a verb or a prepo- 
oUion, in the manner just spoken of; We say, ” the town, 
“ the horse, tbe tree, which f or to which i" and so on. 
And we say, “the town, the tree, the hurse. that ” hut 
not to or for that. 

204. We may in speaking of aonna of multitude, 
when tbe moltitade consists of rational creatures, and 
when we choose to consider it as a nttgular noun, make 
use of wito or whim, or of which, just as we please. We 
may say, “ the crovd which was gmng up the street 
or, “the crowd who was going Up the street;” but we 
cannot make use of bo0 in tbe same 4enteoce and relat* 

B 
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ing to tlie same noun. Therefore, sye cannot say, *' the 
*' crowd who was going up the street and which was 
'• making a great noise.’* We most take the who, or 
the ichkh, in both places. If such noun of multitude be 
used in the phiral number, we then go on with the idea 
of the rationality of the individuals in our minds: and 
therefore we make use of who and whom. The asscin* 
" bly, who rejected the petition, hut to whom another 
" was immediately presented.” 

205. Wlto, whoie, whom, and which, are employed iu 

sskiog questions; to which in this capacity, we mu^t 
add, what. JF&o is in the hou&e ? TFhoee gun is 

“that? do you love best has happened 

” to-day?” What means, generally, as a relative, “ th'i 

" iking which:'* as, “ Give what I want.” It may 

be used in the nominative and in the ohjective case: 
" What happens to-day may happen next week; but I 
'* know not to what we shall come at lastor, '* Tht-. 
'• iking which happens to-day may happen next week; but 
" I know not ike iking which we shall come to at last.” 

206. Thhich, though in other cases it cannot be em¬ 
ployed as a relative with nouns which are the names of 
rational beings, is, with such nouns, employed in asking 
questions: as, “The tyrants allege that the petition was 
“ disrespectful. Which of the tyrants ?” Again ; " One 
" of the petitioners bad his head cleaved by the yeo- 
*'manry. WJtich?” That is to say, "Which of the 
** petitioners was it ?” 

207. What, when used in asking for a repetition of 
what has been said: as, what? means, "Tellmef/iu^ 

wMch, or ike Iking which, you have said.” This word is 
used, and with great force, in the way of exclamation.: 

What,Tob us of our right of suffrage, and then, when 
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“ \^e'pray to buve«5ur right restored to os, shut us up iu 
*• dungeons I” The full meaning is tJiis; “WhaldulJiey 
“ do ? They rob us of our right.” 

208. It is not, in general, advisable to crowd these 
relatives together: but it sometimes happens that it is 
done. ” ihal has any sense, can believe such '^al- 
" pable falsehoods? What, that can be invented, can 

disguise these falsehoods? By tohofn, that you ever 
“ luard of, was a pardon obtained from the mercy of a 
"tyrant? Some men's rights have been taken from 

them by force and b/ genius, but tokose, that the world 
" ever heard of before, were taken away by ignorance 
" and stupidity ?” , 

209. TFhoioeeer, whotesoeocr, loltotMoever, whatsoever, 

% 

whichsoever, follow the rules applicable to the original 
words. The so is an adverb, which, in its general ae> 
ceptation, means in like manner { and ever, which is also 
* an adverb, means, at ony lane, at ail ri'fftes, or aincays. 
These two words thus joined in whosoever, mean, who in 
ary case that may ie; and so of the other three words. 
We sometimes omit the so, and say, whoever, whomever, 
whatever, and even whosoever. It is a mere abbreviation. 
'J'he so is understood; and it is best not to omit to write 
it. Sometimes the soever is separated from the Pronoun i 
" What man soever he might be.” But the main thing 
is to understand the reason upon which the use of these 
words stmids: for, if yOu understand that, you will always 
use the words properly. 

210. The ]>sMONSTBATivs Fbonouhs have been de¬ 
scribed in Letter VI., paragraph 67 ; and I have very 
little to add to what is there opon the subject. They 
never change their endings, to denote gender or ease; 
and the proper application of them ia lo obrioos that h 
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requires little ta be said about it.® However, we shall 
hear more of these Profiouns, when we coiue to the Syntax 
of Verhi. Ooe observation 1 will make here, however, 
because it will serve to caution you against the commis¬ 
sion of a very common error. You will hardly sev, 
“ Tkm that writebut you may aay, as many do, “ Wo 
ought always to have a great regard tJmH who are 
" wise and good.** It ought to be, "for those who are 
" wise and good because the word fcrsons is under¬ 
stood s " ihMe person* who ore wise and goodand it 
is bad grammar to sav, “ iJmnpersons who are wise and 
*' good.” But observe, in another sense, this sentence 
would be correct. If 1 be speaking oi particular persons, 
and, if my object be to make you understand that they 
are vise and good, and also that I low them; then I say. 
very correctly, ” I love them, who aie wise and good.” 
Thus: *• The father has two children : he loves them who 
“ are wise and good , and they love him. who is very iii- 
dolgent.” It is the that must be your guide, 

and reason must tell you what is the meaning. ” T/teg. 
*' who can write, save a great deal of bodily labour," is 
very different from *' Those who can write save a great 
” deal of bodily labour.” The those stands for those 
versons; t\istisioviy,aiigperson8,peTSonsingeneral, who 
can vrrite; whereas, the thep, as here used, relates to 
some particular persons; and the sentence means tdiat 
these particular persons are aik to serUe, and, by that 
means, iheg save a grwit deal of bodily labour. Doctor 
Blair, m hU SAnt Lecture. baa-feHen into sm error of 
this sort: thus, “These t«t) poragr^hs are extremely 
“ worthy of Mr. AnDrsow, a»d exhibit a style, which 
“ who *ean auccessfully imitate, may esteem themselves 
Iiappf.” It OQght to be those instead of iheg, But, 
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thiB is not the onj^ £Bait io this sentence. Why esfi 
'•extremely worthy?” WortUwew ii quality which 
hardly adnits of dtgrm, and surely it does oot adait ot 
extrmesi Then, egtio, at the close:, to is to 

onse, to set value on, to value highly. How« then, obq 
mm themselves happy?” How can Xhey fries 

thmselvea happy ? How can they highlg value i&meelves 
happy } My dear James, let chamber-maids and mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons, and learned Doctors, 
write that: be you content with plain words which con¬ 
vey your meaning: say that a thing is guileworthg of a 
man; and that men may deem themselves happy. It is 

trulv curious that Linolby Murray should, even in the 

# 

inoUo in the title-page of his Englkh Grammar, hatv 
selected a sentence containing a grammatical error s stBl 
more curious that he should have found this sentence in 
Doctor Blair’s Lectures on Language; and most 
* curious of .all that this sentence should be intended to 
inculcate the greiU tUUilg qf eorree^im in the composing 
pf aentences. Here, however, are the proofs of this eom- 
bination of ooriousciroumstances: *' Theg who are learn- 
“ ing to compose, *and arrange their sentences withac- 

curacy and ordeu*, are learniug.'at the same time, to 
“ think with accuracy and order.” Poh 1 Never think 
a man either learned or good merely on account of his 
being called a Doctor. 

211. The Ikhstsrisikats Frorovns bAve been.enu¬ 
merated in Letter VL, par^raph, 7.1. -They are some¬ 
times Adjeetaieat as is eteted. >oxhat >pan^raph. Wioever, 
whatever, and eehiekeoer (that is, eehmeoer, wialaoever, 

■ wMcheoever), though relatkee, are fadetensmste. tpio. 
.But, indeed, it stgntdes little how tboie s^rds are ghgatiedf 
It is the use of them that we ought to look to,.-',^l^. 
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which T have dow reckoned antongsi^,these Fronoxus, is 
□ever, DOW-a>daya, used mtioui a novn, and is, therefore, 
in fact, an adjective. The error that is most frequently 
committed in using these Pronouns is the putting of the 
plural verb or plural Pronoun after nouns preceded by 
evfi'^, each, or eilher; especially in the case of every: as 
” every man; every body; every house." These are un¬ 
derstood to mean, all the pien, all the people, all the 
hovaes: but, only one man, otte body, one house, is spoken 
of, and therefore the verb ought to be in the singular: 
as, “every body is disgusted;” and not “every body 
** are disgusted.” 

212. Before you use any of these words, you should 
think well on their truemeaniny .• ior, if you do th», you 
will seldom commit errors in, the use of them. Boorou 
Johnson, in his Rambler, Namberl77.bus this passage: 

J^very one of these virtuosos looked on all his associates 
** as wretches of depraved taste and uarrow notions. 
*• Their conversation was. therefore, fretful and waspish, 
*' their behaviour brutal, their nserrimenC bluntly sarcastic, 
“ and their seriousness gloomy and suspicious.” Notv 
these iheirs certainly relate toeuery one, though the author 
meant, without doubt, that they should relate to the teholc 
body of virtuosos, including the every one. The word 
therefore adds to the confusion. The virtuosos were, 
fArrij/bre, fretful'and waspish. What for? Was it be¬ 
cause every one saw his associates m a bad light ? How 
can my thinking meanly of others make their conversa¬ 
tion fretful? If the Doctor had said, "These virliiosoa 
“ looted un each otdier . . . .” the meaning would have 
been clear. 

213. The Pronoun either, which raeans one of two. is 
very often impi‘opcrly employed. It is sometimes used 
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to denote one of ikre% or more, which is eilwajs incorrect. 
We Bay, " either the dog, or the ca^ but not, “ either 
*' the dog, the cat, or the fig** Suppose some one to 
ask me which 1 choose to have, mutton, veal, or wood- 
cock; I answer attg one of them; aod not eitJier of them. 
Doctor Blair has used ang one where be ought to have 
used ^ther. “ The im loorda are not altogether synony- 
“ moas: yet, io the present case, ang one of them would 

have been sudident.” 

214. In concluding this Letter on the Syntax of 
Pronouns, I must observe that 1 leave many of these in¬ 
determinate Pronouns unnoticed in a particular manner. 
To notice every one individually could answer no purpose 
except that of swelling file size of a book; a thing which 
1 most anxiously wish to avoid. 


LETTER XViri. 

87KTAX, AS XBLATINQ TO ADJKCTITXS. 

215. By this time, my dear James, you will hardly 
want to be reminded of the nature of Adjectives. How¬ 
ever, it may not be amiss for you to read again attentively 
the whole of Letter VII.. 

216. Adjectives, having no relative efiect, containing 
no representative quality, have not the dangerous power, 
possessed by pronouns, of throwing whole sentences into 
confusion, and of perverting or totally dcstroyiog the 
writer’s meaning. For this reason, there is little to be 
said respecting the using of Adjectives. 

217. When you make use of an Adjective in the way 
of*oompan8on, take care that there be a coogruity. Of 
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in the thingt or qaalitiea compared. Do not e&j 
that A Uiing ia d^ep^ than it is broad or'Ump; or that u 
mm ia ialkr than he le vise or rivi. Hwb mys, The 
princtples of the Reformation were deeper in the princess 
mind than to be easili/ eradicaied.** Thie ia no cowpa^ 
rison at all. It \% oonsenBe. 

218« When Adjectives are used aa nouns* they must, 
in all rerpectSi be treated aa nouna. **The guilty, the 
** innoeerit, the rich, the poor» are mixed together/’ But 
we cannot say guilty/’ meaniog to use the word 
gnxUj/ as a ooao, 

219. If two or more Adjectives be used aa applicable 
to the same noon, there must be a comma, or commas, 
to separate them: aa, **a poor» uh fortunate man /* unless 
and or or be made use of, jor then a comma or commas 
may be omitted: as, a lofty and large and excellent 
•' house/* 

220. Be rather epariog than liberal ia the use of 
Adjectives. One which expresses your meaning is 
better tbaa two, whieh can, at best, do do more 
*ban express it, while the additional one may possibly 
do berm, iiut the error most common in the ase of 
Adjectires is the endesvourmg to strengthen the Ac]jec< 
tive bv patting an adverb before it, and which adverb 
conveys the notion that the quality or property expressed 
by the Adjective admits of degrees; as. very honest, 
“ exiremly just.” A man may l)e viim than another 
vise man; an set may be more tpic^ than another 
leicked act; but a man cannot be more howst than 
another ; every man who is not ioiuai must be dialmneat; 
and evCfy act which is not juat mast be unjust. "Very 
“ i^gh^* and “ very wrong.'* are very common exprea- 
UOD8, ^ they are both incorrect. Some expressions 
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may be more ffow>AOA^<han otliers; but that which is noi 
right is torong: or that which la ro^ wronti is right. 
There are here no intcrmeiliate degrees. We sbuuhl 
laugh to hear a man «ay, You ere a UUle right. I am 
*' a goofl deal wrong; that person is honest in a trifl'ng 
“ degree; that act was too just.” But our ears are ac¬ 
customed to the adverbs of exaggeration. &$ome writers 
deal in these to a degree that tires tlie ear and offends 
the underatandiog. With them, everything is esceniteli/ 
<^r himentehj or exlremetg or vaitlg or stirpriaiaglg i>r 
WQndi:rfitUg ur abiuidauUg, or the like. The notion nf 
such writers is that these words give efrernjih to what 
they are saying. This ia a great error. Strength muet 
be found in the ihovghf, or it will never be found in tho 
wordt. Big-auundiog words^ without thoughts corre¬ 
sponding. are effort without cifect. 

221. Care must be taken, too, not to use such adjec- 
lives as are improper to be applied to the nouns along 
with which they ore used. *' Oood virtues; bad vices; 
“ painful tooth^aches; pleasing pleaBures.” These are 
staringly absurd; but, amongat u select society of empty 
heads, ** moderate Htform” has long been a fashionable 
expression; an expression which has been well criticised 
by ai:kiQg the gentlemen who use it how they would 
like tn obtain moderate justice in a court of law, or to 
meet with moderate chaatitg in a wife. 

222. To secure yourself against the risk of committing 
such errors, vou have only to take care to ascertaiu the 
lull meaning of every word you employ. 
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LEITEII XIX. 

STNTAX, A0 RSI.ATINQ TO TERB8. 

.223. I«t 06 . my dear Jame«. get well tbroogh tliia 
Letter ; aod then wc may, I tliiok, safely say that we 
know Bometbiog of Grammar t a litOe more, I hope, 
than is koowo by the greater part of those who call 
themselves Latin and Greek scholars, and who dignify 
their having studied these languages v,ith the name of 
** JJhtral Edacationy 

224. There can be do aeotcnce, there can he no seme 
in words, unless there be a rar^'oither expressed or uu> 
derstood. Each of the other Farts of Speech may a1UT> 
nateiy be dispensed with: but the Verb never can. The 
Veib being, then, of so much importance, you will du 
well to read agun, before you proceed further, paragraph! 
23, 24, 25, and 26, in Letter III., and the whole of 
Letter VIII. 

225. Well, then, we have now to eee how Verbs are 
used in eentences, and how a misuse of them affects the 
meaning of the writer. There must, you will bear in 
nnud, always be a Verb expressed or undcistood. Ouc 
would think that this was not the case in the direction 
written on a post letter. “ To John Goldsmith, Esq., 
*' Hambledon, Hampshire.” But what do these words 
j-eally mean ? Why, they mean, " This letter u to he 

delivered to John Goldsmith, who it an Esquire, who 
'* livet at Hambledon, which ts in Hampshire.” Thus, 
there are no less than fire Verbs where wc thought there 
was no Verb at all. “ Sir, 1 beg you to give me a bit of 
” bread.” The sentence which follows the Sir is como 
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jjlete; but the Sir appgws to stand wholly without con¬ 
nection. However, the full meaning.is this: “1 beg 
*' you, who are a Sir, to give roe a bit of bread.” 
“What, John?” That is to sav, “What is said bv 
"you, whose name ii John ?” Again, in the date of a 
letter: " Long Island, Mardi 25, 1818.” That is; “J. 
"am now Kriting in Long Island; this tithe twenty- 
" fifth day of March, and this month is in the one thoa- 
" sand eight hundred and eighteenth year of the Christian 
"Era.” 

22C. Now. if you take time to reflect a little on this 
matter, you will never be puzzled for a moment by those 
detached words, to suit which grammarians have invented 
vocative cases and cases absolute, and a great many other 
appellations, with which thej^ puzzle therosclvca, and 
confuse and bewilder and tormeut those who read their 
books. * 

^27. We almost always, whether in speaking or in 
'Vriting,leave out some of the words which are necessary 
to a full expression of our meaning. This leaving out is 
called the EllipsU. ElUpsie is, in geometry, an oval 
figure: and the couip&sses, in the tracing of the line of 
this figure, do not take their full sweep all round, as in 
the truciag of a circle, but they make siipe and leave out 
parts of the area, or surface, which parts would be in¬ 
cluded in the circle, lienee it is, th^ the abippmg over, 
or leaving out, in speaking or in writing, is called the 
Ellipsiss without making use of which, we« as yoa will 
presently see, scarcely ever open our lips or move our 
pens. " He told me that be had given John the gun 
•‘which the gunsmith brought the other night." That 
is;." He told to me that he had given to John tbo gun, 

" which the gunsmith brought fu ikis place, or hither, on 
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ihe other oight.” Tfai« would, you »cc. be very canu 
f^roaa and diaagrj^ble; and, therefore, aeeing tb«it the 
is clear without the words narked by italics, 
wc leave theee wor^e wt. But wc nay ensdy go too far 
ill tins elliptical way, and say : ** He told me he had given 
John the gun the gunsmith brought the other night/* 
This IS leaving the sentence tuo bate, and making it to 
be, if not nonsense, hardly sen&e» 

228« Reserving some further lemsaks, to be made 
iiy>and*by, ou the tlhpHS, 1 have now to desire that, 
ulwoys, when }ou are txacniuing a »^entcnce, juu will 
take into your view the woids tlmt aie Itft out* If you 
have any doubt sa to the eorrectness of the seatence, fill 
it up by putting m the lefuout* words, and, if there be an 
error you will soon discover it. 

229. Keeping in miad these remuiks on the subject 
of Ufiikniood you will now listen attentively to mCi 
while I endeavour to explain to you the manner in 
iWbe ought to be used in sentences. 

QSO* The first thing is to come at a clear under- 
stAoding with regard to the caeee of nouns and pronouns 
as connected, to use, with / eris iTud prepoeition^ ; for, on 
this eonaectioa depends a great deal. Verbs govern, as. 
It is called, nouns and prououDS; that ia to say, they 
sometimes cause, or make, nouns or pronouns to be in a 
certain case. Nouns do not vary their endings to dcuoto 
different cases; but do; aa you have seen in 

Jbetter Vi. Therefore, to 'Uastnde this matter, I will 
take Ae pronoun personal of the third person singular, 
which in the seminativo ease U he, possessive cose 
objtf^ve case Aim* 

23L When e PUfn (it is the same with regaid to any 
other Mrsoa or thing) is the actor, or doer, the mn is in 
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the Dominative case, effd the correspondii^ proooun is. 
he, “ Be strikes.’* I’he same case exists when the mau 
is the receiver or endurer, of an action. " ifeis stricken." 
It is still the saline case vriieo the man is said io 2sjn aov 
state or condition. *' He is unhappy.'* Indeed, there is 
no diflhrencc in these two latter instances; for. **he 
stricken," is no other than to sav that he it in a state 

9 

“ or condition, called elricken.** Observe, too, that in 
these two latter instances, the hs is followed by the Verb 
iobe: he M stricken, he M nnhappy; and observe, more¬ 
over, that whenever the Verb to he ia used, the reeeiva-, 
or be-er (if I may make a'word) is, and most be, in tlu; 
nomimtive case. But now let me stop a little to guard 
you against a puzzle. Isay, “the Verb fs Ss/" but I do 
not mean those itco words always. When I say the Verb 
to be, I may mean, as in the above examples, is. Thi:, 
is the Verb to 6e in the third person singular. *• I 
“ ibriU.” 1 should say that here is the pronoun I 
and the Verb to write : that is to say, it is the Verb to 
toriie in one of its forms. The to is the sign of the 
infinitive mode ; and the Verb in that state is the 
root, or the fouudatibn, from which all the different 
parts or forms proceeds Having guarded ourselves 
against this puzzler, let us come back to our serminative 
case. The actor, the doer, the receiver qf cm> aUion, the 
je-er. must always be in the nomioative case; and it is 
called nominative ease because it is that state, hr situa¬ 
tion, or case, in which the person or thing is navted 
without being pointed out as the oli}eet, or snd, of any 
foregoing action or purpose: as, atctk«i: Ae is 
stricken ; he is happy." This word noniwatue is not 
a good word; aetiag and being case, would be much 
better. This word nomioative, like most of the terms 
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nsetl in tencbing grammar, haa, been taken from the 
Latin. It is bad; it is ioadeqnatc to its intended pur> 
pose; but it is uttdi and if we understand its mraninir. 
or, rather, what it is designed to mean, its intrinsic 
insufGcicncy is of no consequence. Thus, I hope, then, 
that we know what the nominalitse i«. " He writes; he 

biogshe is sick; he is well; he is smitten; he is 
“ good i" and so oo, alwavs with a he. 

232. But (and now pny attention) if the action pais 
from the acior to a penon or t/iiuff acted upou, and if 
there be no part of the Verb to be employed, then the 
person pr thing acted upon is'in the objecHue case; as, 

He smites hm; he strikes Um,- he kills hiin.*' In 
these instances we wish to show, not only an action thiit 
is performed and the person who pei forms it, but also 
the person upon whom it is performed. Here, therefore, 
we state the acior, the action, and the object; and tho 
person or thing which is the object, is in the oljcciico 
case. The Verb is said, in such instances, to govern 
the noun or pronoun; that is to say, to make it, or 
force it, to he in the objective case: nod to make us use 
Air,I instead of he. * 

233. However, I remember that I was very much 
puzzled on account of these cases. I saw that when 
“ Peter was mUieit,*’ Peter was in the nominaiitfe case; 
but that, when any person or thing " had smilten Peter,” 
Peter was in the objective case. This puzzled me much; 
and the loose and imperfect definitions of my grammar- 
hook yielded me no clue to e disentanglement. BeSection 
on the reason for this apparent inconsistency soon taught 
me, however, that, in the first of these cases, Peter is 
merely named, or notninaied as the receiver of an action; 
end that, in the latter instanee, Peter is mentioned as 
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the object of the action tone other perton or thing, 
expressed or understood. I porceired that, in the Hrst 
instance, “ Peter it miltenj’ I had a complete sense. 
I was informed as to the person who had received 
an action, and also as to what sort of action he bad 
received. And I perceived that, in the second instaned, 
“John hat mUlen Peter” there was an actor who 
took possession of the use of the Verb, and made 
Peter tbo object of it; and that this actor, John, 
now took the nominatioe, and put Peter in the objective 
case. 

234. This puzzle was, however, hardly got over when 
another presented itself :^for I conceived the notion that 
Peter was in the nominative only hecaute no actor wot 
mentioned at all in the senteioe: bat I soon discovered 
this to be an error: for I found that ** Peter is smitten 
“ ly John,” still left Peter in the nominative: and that, if 
I used the pronouo, I must say, "he is smitten by 
*' John;” and not "him is smitten by John.” 

235. Upon this puzzle 1 dwelt a long time : a whole 
week, at least. For 1 was not content unless ( could 
reconcile every thing to reaton; and I could see no 
reason for this. Peter, in this last instance, appeared to 
be the object, and there was the actor, John. My ear, 
indeed, assured me that it was right to say, " Ife is 
“ smitten by Johnbut my reason doubted the inforra- 
ntioQ and assurances of my ear. 

286. At last, the little insignificant word by attracted 
my attention. This word, in this place, is a prepotiiion. 
Ah 1 that is it! prepositions yovem nouns and pronouns; 
that is to say, maic them to be in the objective case / So 
that John, who bad plagued me so much, I found to be 
in the objective case; and I found that, if I put him oot» 
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and pat the pronoun in bis pluce/ JL must say, '' Peter is 
" smitten hj h'm," 

237. Now, then, my dear Jaiiiea, do you dearly un¬ 
derstand this? If you do not. have pulience. Head 
and think, and weigh well every part of what I have 
here written : for, as you will immediately see, a clear 
understanding with regard to the cam is one of the 
main inlets to a perfect knowledge of grammar. 

238. Verbs, of which there must be one at least, 
expressed or understood, in every sentence, must aijrce 
in person and in nmiber with tbc nouns or pronouns, 
which are the itotuhtaUvci of the sentence; that is to say, 
the Verbs must be of the same^person and same iiuiuher 
as the nominatives are. Verbs frequently change their 
forms and endings to ni''ke themselves uijn-tt wiili the 
nomnatins. How necessary is it, then, to know what 
is, and what is not, a nominative in a sentence! Let 
us take an example, *' John smite Pettr." What arc 
these words? John is a noun, thirdj/rraon, singular 
number, noroinative case. Huiiie is a \'eib, pvraoti, 
singular number, i^e^risanuun.third persuii, singular 
number, objective cate. Thcicfore, ibe aeutcnce is in¬ 
correct ; fur the noiiiinaUvet John, is in the lUu'd peisou, 
and tlie Verb U in ihc fird: while both ought to be iu 
ibe same person. Tbc sentence ought to be, “Julm 
“ smites Peterand not " John sntile Peter.” 

239. This is, to be sure, a very glaring error; but 
still it is DO more than an error, and i;>, iu fuel, us 
excusable as any other grammatical error. '* Tbc men 
"lives in the country,” Here the Verb lives is in the 
nnffular number, and the noun men, which is the nomi¬ 
native, is in tbc plural number. " The men live in the 

country,'* it unghc to be. These errors stare ns in the 
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face. Bat wlien tkS eentencea become longer, end 
embrace several nominatives and Verba, we do sot so 
readily perceive the errore that are committed. ** The 
intention of the act of parliament, and not its aeveml 
** penalties, dticuU the character of the corrapt assembly 
by whom it was passed." Here the noun penaltih 
comes so near to the Verb decide that the ear deceives 
the judgment. But the noun intenticn is the nominative 
to the Verb, which therefore ought to be deeidet. Let' 
us take a sentence still more deceiving. " Without the 
“ aid of a fraudulent paper>money, the tyrants never 
** could have performed any of thocs deeds, by whieii 
their safety have ^endangered, and which have, at 
*' the same time, made them detested." J^eedn is the 
nominative to the la$i hate and its principal Verb; but 
sa/e/y is the nominative to the flrtt have; and there¬ 
fore this first have ought to have been ha*. You see 
tl*at the error arises from our having the plural noun 
d*‘ed* m our eye and ear. Take all the rest of the sen¬ 
tence away, and leave "tafety have been" standing by 
itself, and then the error is as flagrant os '* John smite 
“ Peter.'’ Watch me now, in the next sentence. *' It 
must be observed that land fell greatly in price as soon 
as the cheats began to draw in their paper-money. In 
such cases the quantity and quality of the land is the 
same as it was before; but the price is reduced all of 
“ a sudden, by a change in the value and power of the 
** money, which beconies very diflereut from what it 
“ was." Here are two complete sentepoes, which go 
very glibly off the tongue. There is notbiog in them 
that offends the ear. The first is. indeed, correct; hot 
thalast is a mass if error. Q^afUity and quuHty^ which are 
the i*omaaiitfH in the first member of the sentence, make. 
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tog^ether, & plural, and should hav6 been followed, after 
the word land, by ore and not by i»; and the it usas, 
which followed, should, of course, have been they were. 
In the second member of the sentence, valve and power 
tire the nominatiree of lecomee, which, therefore, should 
have been become; and then, again, there follows an 
it foot instead of they toere. We are misled, in such 
^ cases, by the nearness of the singular noun, which comes 
in between the nominatives and the Verbs. We should 
not be likely to say, **Quantity and quality is; value 
" and power becomes." liut when a singalar noun comes 
in between such nominatives and the Verbs, we are very 
apt to be thinking of that none, and to commit error. 
When we once begin, we keep on : end, if the seuteneu 
be long, we get togelhe/, at last, a Hne collection of 
Verbs and pronouns, making as complete nonsense as 
heart can wish. Judge IMackstonc, in the 4th Book, 
Chapter 33. says, "'^e very scluane and model of t^io 
" administration of common justice, between party and 
" partv, tras entirely settled by this king; and bas con- 
” tinned nearly the same to this d^y." AJniinisfration qf 
common justice was full upon the judge's ear ; down he 
clapped was; and has naturally followed : and thus, my 
dear son, in grammar as in moral conduct, one fault 
almost necessarily produces others. 

240. Look, therefore, at your Tioviinaiite, before you 
put a Verb upon paper; for, you see, it may be one word, 
or two or more tcords. But observe, if there be two or 
more singular nouns or pronouns, separated by or, which, 
you know, is a disjoining conjunction; then, the Verb 
must tiw in the singalar; as, "A soldier, or a sailor 
who ^os served his country fatthfally. is fairly entitlel 
** to a pension; but who will say that a prostituted peer. 
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*' a pimp, or a bufftSon, inerils a similar provision from 
“ tUe public ?*' 

241. It sometimes happens that there are, io the 
nominative, two or more nouns, or pronouns, and that 
they are in dijfereni numbert, or in different persons: ag, 
*' The minister or iAe barowgli-tyrants." These nouns 
cannot have the Verb to agree with them hath. There¬ 
fore if it be the conspiring of these wretches against the 
liberties of the people, of which we have to speak, we 
cannot say, *' The minister or the borough-tyrants con- 
" spire;’ because the Verb would not then agree in num¬ 
ber with the noun minister: nor oan we stiy conspires; 
because theVerb would 90 t agree with the noun borough- 
ii/ranfs. Therefore, we must not write such sentences ; 
•wc must say, “ The minister •cowaytres, or the borough- 
" tyrants conspire, against the liberties of tlie people.” 
llcpetition is sometimes disagreeable to the ear; but it 
is better to repeat, be it ever so often, thau to write had 
grammar, which is only another term for nonsense. 

242. When nominatives arc separated by nor, the rule 
of or must be followed. *' Neither man nor beast is safe 
“ in such weather and not are safe. And if nomina¬ 
tives of different numbers present themselves, we must 
nut give them a Verb which disagrees with either the one 
or the other. "We must not say; “ Ndthcr the halter 
“ nor the bayonets arc sufficient to prevent us from ob- 
*' taining our rights.” We must avoid this bad grammar 
by using a different form of words; as, " "We are to be 

prevented from obtsming our rights by neither the 

halter nor the bayonets.” And why should we v>ish to 
write bad grammar, if we can express our meaning in 
good grammar ? 

243. If or or nor disjoin nouns and pronouns of dif- 
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lexitA pet-wni. these nouns and proncuns, tliouj^h they be 
all of the same number, cannot be the nominative of one 
and the same Verb. "We cannot say, •* They or I am, in 
“ fault i I, or they, or he, i$ the author of it; George or 
“ I am the person/' Mr. Lindley Marray says that we 
map use these phrases; and that we have only to take 
care that the Verb agrees with that person which u placed 
neareti to it; but he save, also, that it would be belUr 
to avoid such phrases by giving a different turn to our 
words. I do not like to leave anything to chance or to 
discretion when we have a clear principle for our guide. 
Fill up the sentences, and you will see what pretty work 
here is. ** They am in fault, ov,l am in fault; 1 is the 
“author, or they tV the author, or he U the anthor; 

George am the person, or I am the person.” Mr. 
Murray gives a similar latitude ns to the Verbs used with 
a mixture of plurals and singulars, as mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph. The truth. I suspect. i«, that Mr. 
Murray, observing that great writers frequently com- 
mitted these errors, thought it prudent to give up the 
cause of grammar, rather than seem to set himself 
against such formidable authority. But if we follow this 
course, it is pretty clear that we shall very soon be left 
with DO principle and no rule of grammar. 

244. The nominative is frequently a noun of muUUnde: 
as, mob, parliament, rjang. Now, where this is the case, 
the Verb is used in the singular or in the plaral, upon 
precisely the same principles thnt the pronoons are so 
used; and as these principles, tog;ether with ample illus- 
trations by the way of example, have been given you in 
I.^tter XvII,, paragraph 191.1 need say nothing more 
of the matter. 1 will juat observe, however, that con¬ 
sistency, in the use of the Verb, in such cases, is the main 
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thiog to keep in vjtfw. We may sav, “ Tlie gang of 
borough'tyrants it cruel;” or, “that the gang of 
“ boroQgh'tyraots are croelbat if wc go oa to speak 
of their notoriously brutal ignorance, we mast not say, 
The gang of borough'tyraots it cruel, and are also 
“ notorioubly ns ignorant as brates.” Wc must use'is 
in both places, or are in both places. 

24o. In looking for the nominative of a sentence, take 
care that the relaiive proMUH be not a stunnbUng<block, 
for relatives have no changes to denote nauber at person; 
and, though they may sometimes appear to be of lhem> 
selves nuiQinatives, they never con be such. '* The men 
•• v:ho are here, the man tcio it here; the cocks (bat 
“ eroie, the cock i/tai crom." Now, if the relative he 
the nominative, why do tb^ Verbs change, seeing that 
here is no change im the relative ? No: the Verb, in pur¬ 
suit of its nominative, runs through the relatives to coino 
nt their antecedents, men, men, cocks, cock. Tlishop 
himth says, however, that “the relative is the nomina- 
“ live when no other nominative comes between it and 
“ the Veib;' and Mr. Murray has very faithfully copied 
this erroneous obse'rvation. " IVho it in the house 
•* IVko are in the house ? WRo strikes the iron ? TI^ic > 
“ strike the iron ? JVko was in the street ? U'ho were 
'* in the street ?” Now, here is. in nil these instances, 
no other nominative between the relative and the Verb, - 
and yet the Verb is continually varying. "Why does it 
vary ? Because it disregards the relative and goes and.: 
finds the antecedent, and accommodates its number ter 
that antecedent. The antecedents are, in these instances, 
understood; *' What persen is m the house ? What 
*',persons are to the house? What person strikes the 
“ iron? What pertons strike the iron? What peprea 
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" was ia the street ? "What j>erso«« were In the street ?’* 
The Bishop seems to hare had a misgiviag in his mind, 
when he gave this acconnt of the nominative funetiuns 
of the relative; for be adds, the relative ia of the eame 
" person as the antecedent: and the Verb agrees Kith it 
"accordingly.'’ Ob! oh! bat the relative ia a/ways/Af 
same, and is of any and of every number and person, llow 
then can the Verb, when it mulccs Us changes in number 
and person, be said to agree with the relative ? J)is> 
agree, indeed, with the relative the Verb canuot any more 
than it can with a preposition; for the relative has, hke 
the preposition, no changes to denote cases; bat the 
danger ia that in certain instances the relative may be 
taken for a nominative, without your looking after the 
antecedent, which is the rea,l nominative, and that thu'>, 
not having the number and person,of the aotecedent 
clearly in your mind, you may give to the Verb a wionr; 
number or person. It is very seldom that those wlio l.iy 
down erroneous rules furnish us with examples by tho 
means of which we are enabled to detect the error of 
these rales; yet, Mr. Murray has, in the present case, 
done this most amply. For in another part of his book 
he has these two examples: " T am the general who gwe 
" the orders to-day. I am the general who gives the 
orders to-day." Here the antecedents as well as the 
relatives are precisely the same! the order of the worda 
is the same; and yet the Verbs are different. Why? 
Because^ in the first example, the pronoun 1 is the nomi¬ 
native, and in the second, the noun general. The first 
metms. " I, who am the general here, give the orders 
" to-day.” The second means, "The general who gives 
" the otders to-day is 1.” Nothing can more clearly 
show that the relative cannot be the nominative, and that 
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to consider it as a yombative must lead to error und 
confusion. Yon wifi observe, therefore, that when I. in 
the Eiymology and Syntax as relating to relative pro¬ 
nouns, apeak of relatives as bring in tlie nominative case, 
I mean that they relate to nouns or to personal pronouns, 
u'hich are in that case. The same observation applies to 
the other cases. 

‘24G. Wc are sometimes embarrassed to fix pre¬ 
cisely on the nominative, when a sort of addition is 
made to it by words expressing persons or things 
that accompany it; as, “The Tyrant, with the Spy, 
“ /iiive bnmglit Peter to the block.” Wo Ijcsitate to 
determine whether the Tyrant alone is in the nominative, 
or whether the nomitfative includes the Spy: and of 
course wc hesitate which to employ, the singular or the 
phtral Verb; that is to say, Aa® or Aare. The aaeaning 
itiu^t be our guide. If we mean that the act has been 
sionr by the Tyrant himself, and that the Spy has been a 
mere involuhtarg agent, then wc ought to uSu the 
siuguldr; but if we believe that the Spy has been a co- 
operator; an assodale; an accomplice; then we must use 
the plural of the Verb. " The Tyrant with his Froclainu- 
“ tioD, has produced great oppression and flagrant vlola- 
" tioDS of law.” Has, by all means, in this case; 
because the proclainatioo is a mere instrument. Give 
the sentence a tarn: “The Tyrant Aa^ produced gieat 
“ oppression and flagrant violations of the law with 
" his proclamation.” This is good; but "the Tyrant 
" Afl* brought Peter to the block with the Spy,” is bad; 
it sounds badly; and it is bad sense. It does not say 
what we mean it should! say. "A leg of mutton, 

•' with turnips and carrots, is very good.” If wc mean 
tu say that a leg of mutton when cooked with these 
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vegetables. » good, we must use it; but if we be 
Bpeabiog of the goodoess of a leg of mutton, and 
these vegetables talua altogether, we must use ore. 
When tc'Uh means along toUk, togetlier vsith, in compa/ig 
with, and the like, it is neaily the eame as and; and then 
the plural Verb mast be used. " He, with his bare hand. 

takes up hut iron.’* Not. '**he, with Iiia bare hand. 
"take up.” “He, with his brothers, are able lu do 
“ much.” Not, “ it able to do much.” If the pronoun 
be used instead of brothera, it wtU be in the objective 
ease : “ He. with them, are able to do much.” Dut this 
is no impediment to the includiog of the noun (reoru 
seated by them) in the nominative. With, which is a 
preposition, takes the objective case after it: but if the 
persons or things rcpreacnted by the words coming 
after the preposition, forfn part of the actors in u 
sentence, the understood nouns make part of the 
nominative;. “ The bag, with the guineas and dollars ii;\ 
*' it, were stolen.” For if we suy was stolen, it is 
poaaible for us to mean that the bag onlg was stolen. 
“ Sobriety, with great indasiry and talent, enable u 
“ nan to perform great deeds.” 4>ud not enables: for, 
sobriety alone would not enable a man to do great 
things. “The borough^tyranny, with the paper>UKiney 
“ makers, have produced misery and etuivution.” And, 
not hasi for we mean that the two have co-operated 
" iioaX with discretion, do muchand not, does much, 
for we mean, on the contrary, that it docs nothing. It is 
die iD«miog that must determine which of the nombei-s 

we ought, in all each cases, to employ. 

247. Verb to be sooAtimes comes between two 
nouns of different nombers. *' The great evil tt the 
y borougfa'debt,” In this sentence there is uotMilg 
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to embnrraes ; bcpouse m/ and borongh-iieht are both 
in the singular. But. **the great erd is the taxes’' is 
not so dear of embarrassment. The embarrassment is 
the same, when there is a singular noon on one side, 
and two or more singulars or plurals on the ot^er side; 
as, ” The curse of the country it the profligacy, the 
“ rapacity, the corruption of the law*ninkers. the base 
subserviency of the administrators of the law, and the 
" frauds of tlie makers of paper-money.” Now, we 
mean, here, that these things constitute, or form, or make 
up. a curse. We mean that the curse consists of these 
things ; and if we said this, there would be no puzzling. 
“Tne evil is the taxes.” That is. the taxes con¬ 
stitute the evil; but w% cannot say, '*tbe evil are the 
“taxes;” nor can we say, that the “curse ore these 
“ things.” Avoid, then, the use of the Verb to be in all 
such cases. Say, the curse of the country consists of, 
or arises froih, or is produced hy. Dr. Blair, in his 
l£hh Lecture, says. “A feeble, a harsh, or an obscure 
“ style, are always yaof/#.” The or required the singu¬ 
lar Verb ir/ hai faults required ore. If he had putt? 
and faulty, there would have been no doubt of his being 
correct. But &s the sentence now stands, there ta 
great room fur doubt, and, that, too, os to more than one 
point: for fault means defect, and a style, which is a 
whole, cannot well be called a defect, whicii means (i 
want of goodness in a part. Feebleness, barehnesa, ob¬ 
scurity, are faults. But to call the style itself; to call 
the whole thing a fault, is more than the Doctor meant. 
The style may be faulty, a^ yet it may not be a fault. 
The Doctor’s work is faul^: but, sorely, the work is 
not a fault / 

Lest you s'.outd be, iu certain instaaces, puzzled. 
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to 6nd your nominative case, whjch, as you now sec, 
constitntes tbe main spring and regulator of every sen¬ 
tence, I» will here point out to you some instances 
wherein there is used, apparently, neither Verb nor 
nominative. “ In gtneral I dislike to drink wine.” This 
ty( general is no more, in fact, than one word. It means 
generally. But sometimes there is a Verb cornea in; 
“ generally speaking.” Thus: "The borough-tyrants, 
“ generally speaking, are great fools us well as rogues.” 
That is to say, ** when we speak generallyor. " if we 
“ arefepeakinggenerally;” or, “ when men orspeak 
" generally.” For observe that there never con be a 
sentence withoat a Verb expressed or understood, and 
that there never can he a Verb vftthout a nominative case 
expressed or understood. , 

2-49. Sometimes not only two or more nouns, or pro¬ 
nouns, may be the nominative of a sentence, but 
many olhet' words along with them may assist in makiag 
a nominative; as, "Pitt, Rose, Steele, and their asso- 
” ciates, giving to Walter a sum of the public money, as 

a reward for libelling the sons of the king, was 
" extremely profligate and baset” That is to say, 
this act of Pitt and his associates was extremely pro¬ 
fligate and base. It is, when you come to inquire, 
the act which is the nominative, and all the other words 
only go to describe the origin and end of the act. 

250. You most take care that there be a nominative, 
and that it be clearly expressed or understood. *' The 
*’ Attcaney-General Gibbs, whose malignity induced him 
*' to be extremely violent^urd was listened to by the 

Judges.” The first Vm indveed has a nominative, 
namely, the malignity of the Attorney-General Gibbs t 
but t^ was has no nominative, either expressed or 
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clearly underatoodj aad, we cannot, tlierefore, tell what 
or who it was that was listened to : whether the malig- 
nity of Gibbs, or himself. It should have been, 

and ioho, or. and he, was listened to; and then wc 
should have known that it was Gibbs himself that was 
listened to. The omitting of the nominative, five 
hundred instances < f which I could draw from Judse 
Dlackstonb and Doctor Johnson, arises very often 
from a desire to avoid a repetition uf the noun or pro¬ 
nouns ; but repetition is always to be preferred before 
ohscurity. 

251. Now, my dear James, T hope that I have ex¬ 
plained to you, suiTicicDtly, not only wAa/ the nominative 
uc, but what ore its powers in every sentence, end that I 
have imprinted deeply on y^ur mind the necessity of 
keeping the nominative constantly in your eye. For 
want of doing this, Judge Bi.ackstonb has, in Book IV., 
Chap. 17. committed some most ludicrous errors. "Our 
" ancient Saxon laws nominally punished theft with 
death, if above the value of twelve-pence; but the 
** criminal was permitted to redeem his life by a pecu- 
" nlary ransom; as 'among their German ancestors." 
What confusion is here! Whose ancestors ? Theirs. 
Who are they ? Why the criminal. Theirs, if it relate 
to anything, must relate to lates; and then the lam have 
finres/ors. Then, what is it that was to be of above the 
value of twelve-pence? The death, or the theft? By, 
" if above the value of twelve-pence," the Judge without 
doubt, meant, " if the thing stolen were above the value 
" of twelve-pencebat belays no such thing ; and the 
meaning of the words is, if tne death were above the value 
of twelve-pence. The eentence shoald have stood thus: 
" Our ancient Saxon laws nominally punished theft with. 
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dfAth. If the thing etolen were above the value of 
** twelve*pence; but the oritninela were permitted to 
“ redeem their lives by a pecuniary random; as among 
“ their German ancestors." I could quote, from the 
same author, hundreds of examples of similar errors; 
but were there only this one to be found in a work which 
is composed qf matter which was read, in the «ay of 
Lectures, by a profes^for of law to students in the 
University of Oxford, even this one ought to be suffi* 
clenl to convince you of tiic importance of attending t» 
the pVeoepts which I buve given you relative to this pai t 
of our subject. 

2d2< As to the ohjeetive case, it has nothing to do with 
Veris; because a noun which li not in the nominative 
must be io the objective f and because Verbs do never vary 
their endings to make themselves agree with the objective. 
This case has been sufTtcicntly explained under the head 
of prrsonai pronouas, which have codings to denote it. ' 
2.03. The possessive case, likewise, has nutliing to do 
with Verbs, only you muai take care that you do not, in 
any instance, look upon it as a nominative. “ The quality 
“ of the apples vere good/' No; it must be teas; for 
qualilg is the nominative and apples the possessive. “ The 
*' want of learning, talent, and sense, are mure visible in 
the two houses of parliament than in any other part cf 
the nation." Take care upon all such occasions. 
Such sentences are. as to grammatical construction, very 
deceiving. It should be " at more visible /' for want is 
the nominative; and learniag, talent, and sense, are in the 
possessjve. The want of and so on. 

234. You now know all about the person and number of 
Verbs. You know the reasons upon which are funded 
their v|riations with regard to these two circumstances. 
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Look, now. at the co^/^tgati9n in Letter Vttt. jMra^riiph 
98; and you will see that there remaia the Timm aoci 
Motlef to be considered. 

255. Of Times there is very little to be s»d here. All 
the fanciful diatinciioos of perfect present, more past, and 
more perfect past, and numerous others, only tend to 
bewilder, confuse, and dis^^iist the learner. There can 
be but three times, the present, the past, the future; and, 
for the expressing of these, oar language provides us 
with words and terminations the most suitable that can 
possibly be conceived. In some languages which contain 
no little words such as our signs, viU, shall, moy, and so 
on, the Verbs themselves change their form in order to 
express what we cxpressl^y the help of these signs. There 
are two past times in Frenclv for instance: i will give 
vou an example in order to ezphdn this matter. *' The 
'• working men, every day. gave money to the tyrants, 
*' wbo, in return, gave the working men dungeonu and 
" axes.” Now here is our word gave, which is the past 
time of tlic Verb to give. It Is the same word, you see, 
in bo^h instances: but ym will see it different in the 
French. “Tons lea jouis les ouvriers donnaient de 
*' I'lirgent aux tyrants, qui, cn retour, donnirent aux 
“ ouvriers des carhots et des baches.” You see that, in 
one place, our give is translated by donnaient, and in the 
other pince, by donnirent. One of these is called, in 
French, the past imperfect, and the other the past perfect. 
This distinction is necessary in the FVench; but similar 
distinctions are wholly unnecessary is Fnglieh. 

256. lu the Latin langqpge, the Verbs change their 
endings so as to include in the Verbs themselves what we 
express by oar auxiliary Verb to have. And they have 
as many changes, or different eadlngs, as are required to 
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express all those various clrcumstancea of time which we 
express by worA, worked, shall work, may work, nii^ht 
xri,rk, have worked, had worked, shall have worked, may 
hn-e worked, might have irorAcrf, and so on. It is, there, 
fore, necessary for the Latins to have distinct appellations 
t'o suit these various circumstances of time, or states 
of an action ; but such distinction of appellations can be 
of no uiie to «a, whose Verbs never vary their endings to 
express time, except the single varUtioii from the present 
to the past; fur, even as to the future, the signs itnswet 
our purpose. Id our compound times, that is to say, 
fuch as I have worked, there is the Vcih to have, which 
becomes had, or shall have, and so on. 

257. Why, then, should we perplex ourselves with n 
multitude of artificial distmetions. which cannot, by any 
possibility, be of any use in practice ? These distinctions 
have been introduced from this cause : those who have 
wjitteu English Grammars have been taught Latin; and 
either unable to divest themselves of tlieir Latin rules, 
or unwilling to treat with simplicity that which, if made 
somewhat of a mystery, would make them appear more 
Icirnrd than ihc mass of people, they have endeavoured 
to make our simple language turn nud twist itself so 
as to become as complex in its principles as the Latin 
language is. 

268. There are, however, some few remarks to be made 
with regard to the times of Verba: but beforo I make 
them, I must speak of tha participles. Just cast your eye 
again on Letter VIIL, paragraphs 97 and 102. Look at 
the conjugations of the Verbs tswsrk, to have, and to be, 
in that same I^elter. These participles, you see, with the 
help of to have and to be, form our compound times. I 
need not tell you that I was working means the same as 
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J worked, only that U»% former supposes that something 
cl^e was going on at the same time, or that something 
Iiappencil at the time I was working, or that, at least, 
there is sonic circumstance of action or of existence coU 
lateral with my working: as, "I was working tc/jrw 
“ came; J was sick while 1 was working \ it rained while 
“I was working; sAe scoWrrf «/Ai7c 1 was working." I 
need not tell you the use of do and did; 1 need not say that 
[ do work is the same as 7 vtork, only the former ex¬ 
presses the action more positively, and adds some degree 
of force to the assertion ; and that did work is the same 
iis worked, only the former is, in the past time, of the 
. inie use ns do is in thc*|>resent. I need not dwell here 
on the u*>cs of will, ihall, mtry, might, should, would, can, 
could, and mw^l; which uses* various as they arc, are as 
well known to us all as the uses of our teeth and our 
noses ; and to misapply which words argues not only a 
deficiency in the reasoning faculties, but also a deficiency 
in instinctive discrimination. I will not, my dear James, 
in imitation of the learned doctors, pester you with a 
philological exaraiuatjun into the origin and properties of 
word^. with regard to the use of which, if you were to 
commit an error in conversation, your brother ilicliard, 
who is four years old, would instantly put you right. Of 
all these little words I have said quite enough Irefore; 
but when the Verbs to haoe and to be arc used as auxili¬ 
aries to principal Verbs.aiid, especially, when the sentences 
are long, errors of great consequence may be committed; 
and, therefore, against these it will be proper to guard 
you. 

25fl. TTme is 80 plain a matter; it mustbe so well known 
to us, whether it be the present, the past, or the future, 
that we mean to express, that we shall hardly say, ‘‘ Ws 
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“ work," when w« are epeakiog^ of bnr having worked last 
gear. But you have Been ia Letter XVI., paragraph 
171 (look at it ageio), that Or. Blair could make a mis¬ 
take in deacribing the time of an aeUan. Doctor Blaiu 
mukcB use of ‘'itAad been better omitted.” Meaning 
that it would have been better to omit it.” This is a 
sheer vulgarism, like, ” I had as hef be killed aa cu- 
“ slaved.’ Which ought to he. ” I trouW as lief.” But 
the most common error is the using of the Verb to hatfe 
with the passive participle, when the past tme, simply, or 
the injinitive of the Verb ought to be used. “ Mr. 

Speaker, I ef^ec/edfrom the former language, and posi- 

tivc promtaes. of the Noble Lord and the Right Honour- 
“ able the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to have seen the 
" Bank paying in gold and silver.” This is House-of> 
Commons language. Avoid it as you would avoid all the 
lest of their doings. 1 expected io see, to be sure, and 
not have seen, because the have seen carries year act of 
heeing back beyond thepethd niihin which it is supposed 
fo hate bcLH expected to take place, " I expected to have 
" plouglicd my land last hlonday" That is to say, “ I 
" last Moniay was iu the act of expecting to have 
“ploughed my \and. hef ore that day." But this is not 
what the writer means. He means to say that, last Mon¬ 
day, oi before that day, he was in the act of expecting to 
plough his land on that day. “I colled on him andiefr^ed 
** to have submitted niy cnanoscrlpt to him." Five hun¬ 
dred of such errors are to be found in Hr. Goldsmith’s 
works. ** T wished, then and there, io submit my nmnu- 
“ script to him.” I wished to do soinctbing there, and 
did fot then wish that 1 had done something before. 

260. When you use the active participle, take care that 
the times be attended to, and that you do not, by mis- 
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Application, make qpftfusion and nonsense. “ I hud uol 
the pleasure of Itearing hU sentiments when I wrote 
" that letter.” It should ho oi having heard; because 
the Jicarivg must be supposed to have been wanted pre- 
rioua to the act of writing, This word wanted, and 
tlic word wanting, urc frequently misused. " All that 
" W.18 wanting was honesty.” It should he wanted. 
“ Till* Dank is weighed iii the balance, and found 
“ wanting,” and not wanted. Tuund to be wandag, or 
in want ; in want of money to pay its notes. 

2G1. 1 will not fatigue vour tncinorv with more 
c-taniples relating to the times of Verbs. (Consider well 
what you meauf what^ou wish to sag. Examine well 
iritn the true meaning of vuur words, and you wi.i 
liivcr make a mistake as t* the times. " I thought to 
“ hotie heard the Noble Lord produce something like 
'* proof.” No ! my dear James yrill never fall into the 
U'P of such senseless gabble I You would think of 
hearing something; you would think of to hear, not 
to have heard. Y’ou would be waiting to hear, and 
not, like these men, be teaiUag to have heard. “/ 
*' should have liked to have been in/onned of the amount 
of the E-Kchcqncr Ddls.” A phraseology like this can 
he becoming only in those Rouses where it was pro> 
posed to relieve the distres.'* of the nation by setting the 
luhourers to dig holes one day and fill them up the next. 

2G2. It is erroneous to confound the past lime with 
the passive participle of the Verb. Bat now, before 
1 speak of this very common error. Jet us see a little 
more about the participles. You have seen, in Letter 
Vlll., what the participles ere: you have seen that 
wffrking is the active participle, and worked the passive 
participle. We shall apeak fully of the active by-and>by. 
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The passive participle and the Verb Jo he, or some part 
of that Verb, make what ie called the Verb. This 
16 not a Verb whichi in its oriffin, differs from an active 
Verb, in like manner as a neuter Verb differs from 
an active Verb* To sleep is neuter in its orijyin, and 
must, in all its parts, be neuter; but, every active Verb 
mey become a passive Ver6» The passive Verb is, in fact, 
that state of an active Verb which cxpiesbcs, us we have 
seen above, the aclion as being received or endured; and 
it is called passive because the reccivtr or endt/rfr of the 
action is/JWilv; that la to my,^ docs nolhinp, ^'Juhn 
** smites / John is smitten ” Thus, then, the pa«si% e 
Verb is no other than the pissiv^e participle, uftcd along 
with some pait of the Verb (o Ifc. 

263- Now, then, let us see a specimen of the errors 
of which 1 «pokc at the beginning of the last paragraph. 
When the Verb ib regular, there can be no error of this 
sort; because the past time and the passive participle 
are written in the same manner: as, ••John v^orked; 
•‘John f^trorAred." Rut, when the Verb iertguiur and 
when the past lime and tli<* passive parliciplc ait* written 
in a manner different from each other, there i'* luom for 
error, and error is often committed: •• Jolm ^ntoic; 
••John is smolc/^ Tins is gross. It offend^- the ear: 
but when a company, coosntiug of men who have been 
enabled, by the favour ol the late Williara I’ltt, to 
plunder and insult the people, meet under the name (if a 
Pitt Club, to celebrate the birth-day of that corrupt and 
cruel minister, those who publisii accounts of tbeir 
festivities, always tell ns, that such and such toasts were 
dranh ; instead of drunk. I drank at my dinner to-day ; 
but the milk and water which I drank, were drunk hy rpe. 
In the Tists of Irregular Verbs, in Letter Viil . tht 
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difTcrcDoes betweea^tbe past times and the passive 
participles are all clearly showo. You often hear people 
say, and see them write, “We have spoke; it ioas spoke 

in my bearing;” but “we have came; it teas did" are 
just as correct. 

364. Done is the passive participle of to do, and it is 
very often misused. This done is frequently a very 
great offender agaiost Grammar. To do is the act of 
do/np. We often see people write, " I did not speak, 
“ yesterday, so well as 1 wished to have done." « Ndw, 
what is meant by the writer ? He means to say that he 
did not speak so well as he then wished, or was wishing, 
to speak. Therefore, tl*e sentence should be, “ I did not 
“ speak yesterday so well as I wished to do." Tliat is to 
say, “ so well as I wished to^do it;” that is to say, to 
do or to perform, the act of speaking. 

2G5. Take great core not to be too free in your 
use of the Verb to do in any of its times or modes. 
It is a nice little handy word, and. like our oppressed it, 
it is made use of very often when the writer is at a lose 
for what to put down. To do is to oef,^ and, there¬ 
fore, it never can, in any of its parts, supply the place of 
a neuter Verb. Yet, to employ it for this purpose is very 
common. Dr. Blair, in his 23rd Lecture, says; “Itis 
“ somewhat unfortunate that this Number of the Spec- 
*' tator did not end, as it might very well have done, with 
“ the former beautiful period.” That is to say, “ done 
•‘it." And, then, wc ask; done what? Not the cc/ 
of ending : because, in this case^ there is no action at all. 
Tlie Verb means to come to an end; to cease; not to go 
any further. This same Verb to end, is, sometimes, 
an active Verb; “ T end my sentence;” and then the Verb 
io do may supply its place; os, “ 1 have not ended 
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** my sentence so well as I miglftt have dope tUut 
is, done it: that is, done, or performed, the act nf 
tndlnrj. Bat the Namber of the Spectator was nu acior; 
it was expected to per/ornt nolhinp: it was, by the 
Doctor, wished to have ceased to proceed. *'Did not 
" end as it very well might have ended. . . Tins 
would have been correct; but the Doctor wished to 
avoid the repetiiion, and thus he fell into bad Grammar. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not feel so well satisfied as I should 
*' have done, if the Kight Ilonoarahlc Genilenian had 
'* explained the matter more fully." You constantly* 
hear talk like this amongst those whom the Boruugli.*- 
make law-givers. To feel satiafied is, when the siiti'f.iC' 
tion is to arise from conviction produced by fact or 
reasoning, n senseless expression; and to supply iU 
place when it is, us io this ewse. a neuter Verb, by to do. 
is ns senseless. X3oncv>ltat? Done Ute net of fflhhj ! 

I do not feel so well satisfied ns I sboniil have 
“ done, or executed, or performed the act of fMimj V' 
What incomprehensible words! Very becoming in th(‘ 
creatures of corruption, but ridiculous in any other pet- 
sous in the world. 

266. But do not misunderstand me. Do not con¬ 
found do and did, us parts of a principal Verb, with the 
same words, as parts of an auxiliary. Read ugaiit 
Letter VIII., paragraph 111. Do and did, as Mpen, 
are used with neuter us well as with active Verbs; 
for here it is not their business to enpphj tJte place t)f 
other Verbs, but merely to add strength to affirmations 
and Degadons, or to mark time : as. llte sentence doee 
" end, I do feel easy.’* But done, which.is the passive 
participle of tho active Verb to do, can never he u«cd 
as an aasiliary. The want of making this iliMinction 
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lias led to the ver^«cominon error of which I spoke io 
the l«st paragraph^ and against which I am very desirous 
to guard you. 

3G7. In sentences which are negative^ or mierrogative, 
do and did express time: as, '* You dtj not sieojf ; did you 
“not feel?" But they do not here svpply the place ol 
other Verbs: they merely help; and tht'ir assistance is 
useful only as to the circumstance of time; for we may 
sny, “ You s^eep not: felt you notAnd if in answer 
to this (jucbtion, I say, “ I did," the word feel is under* 
stood: “ I did feel." 

2G8. Well, then, I think, that as far aa relates to the 
active Verb, the passive Verb, and the passive participle. 
Luuugh bas now been said. You have seen, too, socue- 
thing of the ditTercuce between the functions of the 
active Verb, and those of tljeneafer; but there are a few 
lomaiks to be made with regard to the latter. A neuter 
Vcib cannot have a noun or a pronoun in the objective 
lasc immediately after it; for though we say. “ 1 dream 
“ a drcim," it is understood that my mind has been 
engaged n a dream. “ 1 lioe a good life," means that I 
am living in a good ftianncr. “ 1 walk my horse about/* 
tn<.aiis that 1 lead, or conduct my horse in the pace 
called a walk. Nor can a neuter Verb become paseioet 
beeaubc a passive Verb is no other than a Verb describ* 
ing an actiou received or endured, “ The noble liar). 
“ on returning to town, found that the noble Countess 
“ teni eloped with his Grace." I read this very sen* 
tenee in an English newspaper not long ago. It should 
be had eloped; fur woe eloped means that tomebody had 
eloped the Countess: it means that ake bad received or 
endured, from some actor. iJte act of ^pittg, whereas. 
i>hc IS the acirese, and the act is confined to hereelf. 
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The Vutb is ciiUed neuter because the actiou dues not 
pass over to any thin^. There are Veibs whidt ore 
inaclioe: such as, to atV, to ttleep^ to exiAi. These are 
also neuter Verbs, of course. But uiarlivit// is not nc« 
ccssary to the making of a Verb neater, it is butBuient 
foi* this purpose that the action do not pass from the 
actor to any object. 

269. In the instunce just mentioned tbo error is 
flagrant; “ JFaa dopid,’* is what few personb would nut 
down in writing: yet any body might do it upou //w 
ml/ioritp of J)r. Johmu: for he sajs. in his Dictionary, 
that io elope is an active i^erh, though he says that it 
is synonymous with io run aKnp, which, in the same Dic- 
tionriry, he says, is n neuter yeri. However, let those 
who prefer lector Johnson's authority to the dictates of 
reason and common sense say that ” his Grace doped 
** the Ojunlesa,' and that, accordingly, the Countess teas 

eloped.** 

270. The danger of error, in cases of this kind, arises 
from the circumstance of there being many Verbs which 
are active In one souse and neut^'r in another. The Veib 
to endure, for instance, when it means to auppoH, to iws- 
iahi, is active: a**, “ I endure pam." But when it nu.tiiv 
to la.sf, to coiiliiiHe, it is neuter: n't, “ The eatth cu'htie. 
“ from age to age.” In the first sense wc can bay. the 
pain is endu)'ed: bat, in the last, we eannol say the earth 
it endured from age to age. We say, indeed, I am fallen } 
the colt ia t/roton, the trees are rotten, the stone is crifw*- 
hh'J, the post is i/ioidJered, the pitcher is cracked ; though 
to grow, to rot, to crumble, to moulder, to crack, are ail 
of them neuter Verhs. But it is clearly understood hot e 
that we moan that the colt is in a gromuy or angum led 
stale: that the trees are in a rotten state; and so on: 
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»nd it is equally cl«ar that we could not mean that the 
Couotes^ was in an eloped state. " The noble Earl found 
*' that the Countess teas pone." This is correct, though 
to go is a neuter Verb. But^one, in this sense, is not 
the participle of the Verb to go ; it is merely an adjective, 
meaning ahsenl. if wc put any word after it, which 
gives it a verbal sigiiificutioo, it becomes erroneous. “ ilo 
'* found that the Countess tons gone out of the Jtotue.’* 
That is to say, was alseiU out tf (he house ; and this is 
nonsense. It must, in this case be, *' Ilu found that the 
*' Countess had gone out nf the house." 

* 271. Much more might be said upon this part of my 

Euhjcct; many niceties might be stated and discussed; 
but I have said quite enough on it to answer every use* 
fal purpose. Here, as every where chc. take time to 
ihink. There is a reason for the right us-cof every word. 
Have your meaning clear in your mind ; know the meaning 
•f all the words you employ; and tbeu you will seldom 
commit errors. 

272. There remains to be noticed the use of the active 
participle, and then we shall have a, few, and only a few, 
words to say upon the subject of the modes of Verbs. As 
to the active participle, paragraph 97, in Letter VIII., 
will have told you nearly all that Is necessary. We 
know well that I am working, means that 1 work, and so 
on. There is great nicety in distinguishing the cir urn- 
stances which call for the use of the one from those 
which call for the other: but, like many other things, 
thougli very difficult to explain by words, these circum¬ 
stances are perfectly well understood, and scrupul nsly 
attended to, by even the most illiterate persons. The 
active participle is, you know, sometimes a noun in its 
functions; as, “ Working is good for our health.” Here 
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it is the nominaliue case to the Verb la. Somctunee it fs 
an adjective j as, “ the working people." Aa a noun h 
may be in any of the three cases; as, *' Working is good; 
“ the advantage of working; I like working." It may 
be in the singalar or in the plural: " The working of the 
“tnines; the workings of corruption.” Of course it 
requires articles and prepositioas as nouns require them. 
.More need not be said about it; and, indeed, my chief 
purpose in tnentioning the active participle in this place 
is to remind you that it may be a nominative vase in n 
sentence. 

273. The modes have been exl>laioed in Letter Vllf , * 
paragraphs 113. 94, 95. and 96. Ilead those para, 
graphs again. The infinitive mode has, in almost nil 
respects, the power ol a nqwn. “ To work is good for 
" our health.” Here it is the nominative of the sen- 
tcnce. •' To eat, to drink, and to tlcep, are necessary.” 
It cannot become a plural: but it may be. nnd frequently 
is, in the objective case; as, “/ want to eat.” The to 
is, in some few cases, omitted when the infinitive is in 
the objective case; as, " I dare lerite." But, " I dare 

to write,” is just as neat, and more proper. The to 
is omitted by tbe use of the ellipsis: as, ” I like to sboot. 

hunt, and course.” But care most be taken not to 
leave out the to, if yon thereby make the meaning doubt- 
ful. Repetition is sometimes disagreeable, and tends to 
enfeeble language; but it is always preferable to obscurity. 

274. If you cast your eye once more on the conjoga- 
iion of the Verb to work, in Letter Vlll., you will see 
that I have there set down the three other modes with 
all their persona, numbers, and times. The imperative 
mode 1 despatched very quietly by a single short para, 
graph ; and, indeed, iu treating of the other two modes. 
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the indiciUive and ih^sul/imcfiof, there u nothing to do 
but to point oat th% tnding variations that our Verbs 
undergo in order to make them suit their forms to the 
difierences of mode. Tlie indicative mode is that manner 
of using the Verb which is applied when we are speaking 
of an action without any other action being at all cob- 
nected with it, so as to make the one a condition or con-- 
sequence of the other. “ He tcorAs every day ; he ride* 
" outand so on. But, there may be a condition or a 
consequence depoadent uo this working and riding: and 
in that case these Verbs mast be in the subjanctive 
lundc ; because the aclioa they express depends ou some* 
tiling else, going before or coming after. Jf he work 
'* every day, he sltaU be paid every day : if he ride out, 
*' he will nut be at home bv supper time/* The a iS 
dropped at the end of the Verbs here: and the true cause 
IS this, that there is a sign understood. If filled up, the 
sentence would stand thus; “If he bJtould work; if be 
" should ride out.” So that, after all, the Verb has, in 
reality, mu change of tenainalion to denote what ie called 
mode. And all the fuss which Graaioiariiins have made 
about the jtolt'Hlial modes, and other faucitul distinctions 
of the kind, only serve to puzzle and perplex the learner, 
275. Vcibs in general, and. indeed, iill the Verb*, 
except the Verb to be, have always the same form in the 
premst iitite of the indicative aud in that of the sabjunctice, 
in all the persons, save the second and third person sin¬ 
gular. Thus, we say, in the present of the indicative, I 
work, we work, you work, ih-y work; and in the subjunc* 
!.vc the same. Rut we say, m the former, thou workesf, 
hi werXs; while, in the subjunctive, we Buy, ikeu work, 
hr work: that is to say, thou naytit work, or michtest. 
cr*b}io'j]dest (and so on), work; and he mag work, or 
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cnight or should, as the sense maii^ require. Therefore, 
as to all Verbs, except the Ve>b U) It?, it is only in i/wse 
two feraons that any thing can ha{>pen to reader any 
distinction of mode necessary. But the Verb /o 6e has 
more variation than any other Verb. oi/ier Vorls 
have t^e same form in their iodicative present tune as to 
their ijnfinilitie mode, with the tiitling exception of the si 
and s added to the second and third person singular: u«. 
to haee, to mite, to *e>or<5r, to run; I hare, I icrih, t 
teork, I run. But the Verb lo be becomes, in the present 
time of its indicative, 1 am, thou art, he «, we are, jou 
<tre, they arei which are great -changes. Therefore, ua 
the subjunctive, in all its persons, takes the infinitive tif 
the Verb without any change at'all. the Verb to hr exhi¬ 
bits the use of this mode must clearly; for. instead of 
1 am, thou art, he is, we are, the subjunctive requires, I 
6e, thou he, he be, we be; thut is to say, I way be, (.r 
miffithei and so on. Look now at tbe conjayalion •! 
the Verb io he, in Letter Yill., paragraph 117 : and then 
come back to me. 

276. You see, then, that this important Verb, to 
be, has a form in some of its pevsoiis appronriated to 
\\ie subjnnetiDefnode. This is a matter of consequence. 
Distinctions, witbout differences in the things disti'i- 
guished, are fanciful, and, at best, useless. Here is a 
real difference; a practical difference; a difference in 
the form of the word. Here is a past time of tbe subjunc¬ 
tive; a past time distinguished, in some of its persons, 
by a different manner of spelling or writing the word, 
if I he; if 1 toere; if he were; and not if I was, if he 
teas. In'the rase of other Veibs, the past of the In¬ 
dicative ii the same ae the past of the sabjunctivc; that 
ia to suy, the Verb is written in the same letters: butf in 
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the case of tlie Verb ^ ie it is otherwise. If I worked, 
if 1 ftmle, if I had. Here the Verbs are the same as ia 
I worked, I mole, I had; but in the case of the Verb to 
le, we must s-ay, in the past of the indicative, I was. and 
in that of tlie subjunctive, if [ teere. 

277. The question, then, is this: IFhaL are the caaea 
in which we ought to use the aabjunciive form ? Bishop 
Luwth, and, on his authority, Mr. Lindley Murray, have 
said, that aorne conjunctions have a gqrerumnt of verbs; 
lluit is to say, make then or force Ihimt lo be in Ihe 
suhjimci'm mode. And then these gentlemen mention 
particularly the conjunctions, if, fhomjh, nnlesa, and 
‘ome others. But (and these gentlemen allow it), the 
Verbs which follow these conjunctions are not alwnga m 
the subjunctive mode ; and the using of that mode must 
depend, rtot upon Ihe conjunction, but upon the sense of 
the whole sentence. How, then, can the ooujunciion 
goeern the Vcib? It is the sense, the meaning of the 
whole sentence, which must govern; and of this you 
will presently see clear proof. If it be dark, do not 
" come home, ff eating »* nreesssry to man, he ought 
" not to be a glutton.” In the drat of these sentences, 
the mutter cxprcssetl by the Verb may be or may not be. 
There exlstn an vnrertavtfy on the subject. And if the 
sentence wtre filled up, it would stand thus : ” If it 
*' ahould be dark, do not come home." But in the second 
sentence theio exists do such uncertainty, "We know, 
and all the world knows, that eating ia neceaaary to man. 
We could not fill up the sentence with ahould; and. 
therefore, we make use of ia. Tlius, then, the coojunc- 
tion if, which you see is employed in both cases, has 
ncthiug at all to do with the government of the verb. 
It is the sense which governs. 
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‘2J6. There U a ^eat necesritr ^for care as to this 
matter; for the meaning of what we write la very much 
affected when we make use of the modes indiscriminately. 
liCt us take an iostanee. “Thouj'h her chastity light 
and becoming, it gives her no ckim to praile; because 
“*E>he would be criminal ^ she were not chaste.” Now. 
by employing the subjunctive, in the 6rst member of 
the sentence, we leave it uncertain whether it he right 
or not for her to jie chaste; and. by employing it in 
the second, we express a donbl at io Ike fact of her 
chastity. We mean neither of these; and, therefore, 
notwithstanding here are a thodgh and an (/*. both the 
Vetbs ought to be in the indicative. ” Though her 
*' chastity it right and becoming, it gives her no chiim 
” to praise: hecanse. she would be criminal if she icae 
•' not cljsstc.” Fill up with the signs. *' Thougli her 
“chastity ntaij be right; if she thauld not be chaste:” 
and then you see, at once, what a difference there is ii!: 
the naeaning. 

279. The subjunctive Is necessarily always used where 
a si()n it lift out: ns. Take care that he come to-morrow, 
“that gott be ready to receive him. that he he well 
*' received, and that all iltingt be duly prepared for his 
*' entertainment.” Fill up with the signa, and you will 
see the reason for what vou write. 

280. The Verb io he is sometimes used thus: H'cre 
*' fte rich, I should not like him the better. Were it 
** not dark, 1 would go.” That is to say, if he were t 
(f it were, “ It were a jet-t, indeed, to consider a set 
“ of seat-sellers and seat-buyers aa u lawful legislative 
” body. It were to violate every principle of morality 
" to consider honesty »s a virtne, when net to be honest 
“ ts a crime which the law punishes.” Tlie it stands 
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for a great deal here. ** Ridicaloas, ii\decd would the 
state of our roiods be, if it toere wicb as to exhibit a 
" set of seat'sellcrs aad beat^buyers as a lawful legisla-f 
live body," I mentioo these instances because thcM 
appear tunaccomtahle •, and I never like to slur things over/ 
Tho&e expressions for the using of which we canojit gir^ 
a reaio» ought not to be used at all. 

281. As to instances in which authors have violated 
the priocipIcB of Grammar, with respect to the use' 
of the modes. I conld easily fill a book much larger 
than this with instances of this kind from Jadge 13 i.ack> 
STONE and Doctor JoiInson. Odo only shall suffice. 

I take it from the Judge’s first Book. “Therefore, 
“ !/ the king lands of the nature of gavcl- 

“ kind, where all aotia inherit eqmllt/; jet, upon 
*' the king’s demise, hh eldeat aon shall succeed to these 
*' lands alone** Hero is fine confusion, not to s&v 
ifftnnethiiig inclining towards liigh-trcason; for, if the 
king’s son be to iuberit these landa alone, he, of course, 
is not to iti/ierit the ciuien. But, it is the Verb pnn-h.i'n-a 
with which we have to do at present. Now, it is 
notorious that the Icing doea not purchase lands in 
gavelkind, or any other lands; whereas, from the form 
of the Verb, it is takeu for granted that he does it. 
It should have been, “ If the king pvrchaae lands 
that is to say, if he vere to pmvhaae, or if he a/w'ld 
jjmrhaip. 

282. Thus, my dear James, have 1 gone through all 
that appeared to me of importance, relating to Verbs. 
Every part of the ^tter ought to be carefully read, and 
its meaning ought to be well weighed in your mind; but 
always recollect that, in the using of Verbs, that which 
requires your first and most earnest care is the atcer- 
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taming of the nominntipfi o* the sento-occ; fur, out of every 
hundred grammatic.d errors, full fifty, I believe, are cum- 
mitted for n’aot of due attention as to this matter. 


LETTKR XX. 

SYXTAX, AS ILI.LMIKO TO AOVBKUe^, PRFrO^ITTONS, AMT* 

CON/UNCTIONS. 

283. Aitah \Ahat has been my dr.ir James, 

on the subject of the Vcib, there remains little to he 
added. Tiie Adt'crhs^ T/vpoiUtona, and Cotijuncdmi, are 
all words which never mry ihelr Tiieir uses 

have been sufficieolly illustrated in the Letters on the 
Syntax of Nouns, Pronouns, and Verbs. In a Letter, 
which !■> yet to come, and which will contain epecimens 
of fa^ie (Jrannmr. the misuse of many words, belonging 
to these Inferior Parts of Speech, will be noticed ; but it 
would be a waste of your time tt» detain you by an elaborate 
account of that which it is, by this tunc, hardly possible 
for you not to understand. 

284. Some grammariaos have given lia'.'i of Adverbs, 
Prepositions, and Conjunction**. For what reason 1 know 
not, seeing that they have not ntlempled to give lists 
of the words of other Parts of Speech. Tiic«c lists must 
be d^ecihe, and, therefoic, worse than no bMs. To 
find out the meaning of single words, the J)iclioiiajy 
is the place. The business of Grammar i^ to show 
the connexion between words, and the manner of using 
words properly. Tlie sole cause of this dwelling upon 
these Parts of Speech appears to me to have been a 
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notion that they n^ould seem to he neglected, unless 
a certain number of pages of the book were allotted 
to each. To be sure each of them is a part of Speech, 
as completely as the little finger is a part of the 
body; but few persons will* think that, because we 
descant very frequently, aiid at great length, upon 
the qualities of the head and heart, we ought to do 
the same with regard to the qualities of the little 
finger. 

285. I omitted, in the I.elter on Verbs, to notice the 
use of the word thing and I am not sorry that 1 did, 
because by my noticing it in this concluding paragraph, 
the matter may make a deeper impression on your mind. 
Thing is, of course, a nom. A pen is a thing, and every 
animal, or creature, animate or inanimate, is a iking. 
We apply it to the representing of every creature in the 
upiversc, except to men, women, and children and a 
creature is that which has been created, be it living, like 
a berse, or dead, like dirt or stones. The use of the word 
iking, us far as this goes, is plainly reconcilable to reason; 
but “ to get dronk ie^a beastly thing.” Here is neither 
human being, irrational animal, uor inanimate creature. 
Here is merely an action. Well, then, this action is the 
thing; for, as you have seen in Letter XIX., paragraph 
273, a verb in the infinitive mode has, in almost all 
rei^pects, the function and powers of a noun. “ It was a 
" most atrocious thing to uphold the Bank of England in 
“ rtfusing to give gold far its promissory notes, and to 
•' compel the nation to submit to the wrong that it 
*' sustained from that refusal.” The meaning is, that 
the whole of these measures or transactions constituted a 
moet atrocious deed or iking. 
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LETTER XXf: 

BPRCIVBNS OP PAL9B GRAMMAR, TAKRN PROM Tlftt 
WRITINGS OP DOCTOR /OMNSON AND FROM TUOSK Op 
DOCTOR WaTT8» 

Mr DEAR James, 

Th« chief object of this letter is to prove to you the 
necessity of usiti" fjreut enre and caution in the construc¬ 
tion of vour sentences. 'When you see writers like Dr. 
.Johnson and Dr. Watts committing gramiuntical error.*-, 
and, in some instances, making their words amount to 
nonsense, or at least make their meaning doubtful; when 

vou see this in the author of a Grammar and of ti Die- 
• 

tionary of the English Language, and in the author of a 
work on the sul'ject of Logic j and when you are informed 
that these were two of the most learned men that 
England ever produced, you cannot fail to be convincM 
that constant care and caution are necessary to prevent 
you from committing not only similar, but much greater, 
errors. 

Another object in the producing of these specimens, 
is to convince you that a knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek languages does not prevent men from writing had 
English. Those languages are, by impostors and their 
dupes, called "the learned languuges:” and those who 
liave paid for having studied them are said to have re¬ 
ceived " a liberal education." These appellations^re 
false, and. of course, they lead to false conclusions 
Leafning, as a noun, means knowledge, and learned means 
kmxoitiQ. or posseted, of knowledge. Learning is, then, to 
be acquired by conception: and, it is a judgment, 

in reasoning, and in the various inodes of employing it 
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What, then, can han^ntj hnve to do with any particulur 
tonffue! Good Grafhmar, for instance, written in WeJsh, 
«ir in the language of the Chippewa Savages, is more 
ie.arttsd than bad Grammar written in Greek. The learning 
is in the mind and not in the tongue; learning consists of 
vh'at and not of the HoUe that is made by the mouth, ^f, 
lor instance, the Reports drawn up hy the liuusc of 
Commons, and which arc compositions discovering in 
every sentence ignorance the roost profound, were wrtllen 
in Lutin, should we then call them learned? Sliould we 
say that the mere change of the words from one tongue 
into another made that learned which was before uii- 
learned? As well mav wc sav that h fulsehorxl written 
in F.ngliftli would have 4jccn truth if written in J/.itin; 
and us well mav wc sav that a certain baudw'riting is 
H Icarncil handwriting, or, th*at certain ^orts of ink and 
p(»pcr arc learned- ink and paper, ns that u language, or 
(•ngue, is a learned language, or tougue. 

The cause of thu use of tins false appellation, learned 

** languages/* is this, that those who teach them in 

land Imve, in con.^cquencc of their teaching, xei'y larffS 

4'^k(/cs iu /io/m and loud, which arc public properly, but 

which are now used for the solo benefit of those teachers, 

who arc. in general, the relations or dependents of the 

Aristocracy. In order to give u colour of reasonableness 

to this species of appropriation, the iaiigoagcs taught by 

the possessors are called the learned languages /* nnd 

which appellation is, at the same time, intended to cause 

^harness of the people to believe thst the professors and 

Irarncrs of thc.^e languages are, in point of wisdom, far 

i^nperior to other men ; and to establish the opinion that 

ml but tiiemselves are unleartted persons, in short, the 

h[)[)ellution» like many others, is a trick which fraud has 

L 
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famished for the purpose of guarding the enug posses- 
sors of the property agaiost the consequences of the 
people’s understanding the matter. 

It is curious enough that this appellation of •' learned 

languages” is confined to the English nation and the 
American, which inherits it from the English. Neither 
in France, in Spain, in Italy, nor in Germany, is this 
false and absurd appellation in ose. The same motives 
have not existed in those countries. There the monks 
and other priests have inherited from the founders. 
They had not any occasion to resort to this species of 
imposition. But in England the thing required to be 
glossed over. There was something or other required 
in that country as an apology i&r taking many millions a 
year from the public to keep men to do no apparently 
useful thing. 

Seeing themselves unable to maintain the position that 
the Latin and Greek are more “ learned languagea” than 
others, the impostors and their dupes tell us that this is 
not what they mean. They mean, they say, not that 
those languages are, in themselvet, more learned than 
others; but that, to possess a knowledge of them is a 
proof that the possessor is a learned man. To be sure, 
they do not offer us any argument in support of this as¬ 
sertion; while it would be easy to show that the asser¬ 
tion must, in every case, be false. But let it suffice, for 
this time, that we show that the possession of the know¬ 
ledge of those languages does not prevent men from 
committing numerous grammatical errors when %iey 
write in their native language. 

I have, for this purpose, fixed upon the writings of 
Doctor Johnson and of Doctor Watts; because, besides 
its being well known that they were deeply skilled in 
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Latin and Greek, it weuld be didtcuk to find two men 
with more real learaing. I take abo the two works for 
which ther are respective)/ the most celebrated; the 
Rambler of Doctor Johnson, and the Looio of Doctor 

a 

Watts. These are works of very great learning. The 
Rambler, thoagh its general tendency is to spread « 
gloom over hfe, and to damp all enterprise, private as well 
as public, displays a vast fund of knowledge in the acience 
of morals; and the Logic, though the religious zeal of 
its pious, sincere, and benevolent author has ted him into 
the very great error of taking his examples of self-evident 
propositions from amongst those, many of which great 
numbers of men think not to be self-evident, is a work 
wherein profound learnfng is conveyed in a style the 
most simple, and in a mann^ the naost pleasing. It is 
impossible to believe that the Logic was not revised with 
great careand, as to the Ramblrr, the biographer of 
it^ author tells os that the Doctor made six thousand cor¬ 
rections and alterations before the work was printed in 
volumes. 

The Rambler is in Numbers: therefore, at the end of 
each extract from it, 1 shall put the Letter R, and the 
Number. The Logic is divided into Parts and Chapters. 
At the end of each extract from it, 1 shall put L *, and 
then add the Part and Chapter. I shall range the ex¬ 
tracts under the names of the Parts of Speech to which 
the erroneous words respectively belong. 


ARTICLES. 

“I invited her to spend the day in viewing a seat and 
(jardens. No. 34. 

“ For all our specnlstive ac^aaiotance with things 
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should be made Bubeervieot to our better conduct in 
** ike civil and religious life.”—L. Introduction. 

The indefinite article a cannot, you know, be put 
before a plural noun. Wc cannot aay a gardens ; but 
this is, in fact, snid in the above extract. It should have 
been ” a seat and iU gardens.” ” Civil and religiom 
are general and indefinite in the second extract. 
The article, therefore, was unnecessary, and is improperly 
used. Look back at the use of Articles, Letter IV. 


NOUNS. 

Among the innumerable historical aulhon, who fill 
every natiou with accounts of tltcir auctalon or utidcr- 
“takc to transmit to futurity Am events of their oven 
“ time, the greater part, when fashion and novelty have 
*' ceased to recommend ikem. are of no oUutr use than 
“ chronoloffiral memoriaU, which necessity may sometimes 
" require to be consulted.”—R. No. 122. * 

This is all confusion, ff’ltose ancestors ? The valion's 
ancestors are meant: but the aulhar's&re expressed. The 
two theirs and the the/u clearly apply to the same Noun. 
Haw easilyall this confusion wuuldliavc been avoided by 
considering the nation as a singular, and saying 
ton! In the latter part of the sentence, the aulfutrs arc 
called chrovological memorials; and though wc may, in 
some cases, use the word author lot author's work ; yet, 
in a case like this, where we are speakiug of the authors 
as actors, we cannot take such a liberty, , 

"Each of these classes of the hannan race has desires. 
" fears,, and convenjation, peculiar to itself; cares which 
anoll^ cannot feel, and pleasures which he cannot par- 

r„ke,*'-^R. No. 160. 

The noon of multitude, classes, being preceded by each 
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liae the pronoun ilsetf^ properly put after it; but the he 
dues not corresporut with these. U should have been 
With regard to these two extracts, see paragraph 181. 

“ Ills great ambitioD was to shoot dying, and he, 
“ therefore, spent whole days in the woods, pursuing 
ijnmr, which, before he was near enough to see th^n. 
" Hi'S ap[)ros;-h frighted away.’*— R. ?^o. 6C. 

Came is not a noun of Multitude, like mob, or House of 
Commons. There arc dilferent ^ames or jMstimes; but 
this word, ns applied to the describing of wild aniittah, 
has no plural; und, Ihorefore, cannot have a plural pro¬ 
noun to stand for it. 

"The obvious duties of piety towards God and love 
" towards niun, with tfin gouomments of all our incliiia. 
" tions iiiid passions."—L. liirt 4. 

Tins plural is so clearly wrong thnt I need not show 
v h\j it in wrong, 

* "And by this mtan they will better judge what to 
" choose.”—1., Part 4. 

Mean, as a noun, is never used in the singular. Jt, like 
rurnc other words, has broken loose from all principle and 
'ulc. Jly universal ‘acquiescence it is become always a 
]>lura1, whether used with singular or plural pronouns 
:ind articles or not. Doctor Watt% in other iustaoce.s, 
s lys, this means. 

" Having delayed to buy a conch myself, till I should 
" have the lady’s opinion, for icAoye use it was inteuded.” 
- R. No. 34. 

We know tlial whose relates to ladg, according to the 
Doctor’s meaning.: but, grammatically, it does not. It 
relates to opinion. It should have been. " the opinion 
"of the ladg, for whose use." See Syntax of Nouns» 
i.>etter XVI., paragraphs 170 and 171. 
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” Had UtA opinion of my censurers been unanimons, it 
" might have overset my resolutions; but, since I find 
them at variance with each other, I can, without 
scruple, neglect them, and follow my own imagination.” 
—R. No. 23. 

You see the Doctor has, in the last member of the 
sentence, the eenmrert in his eye, and he forgets bis 
nominative, opinion. Itis the opinion that was i»o/ unain- 
moM, and not the censnrers who were not unanimous; 
for, they were unanimous in censuring. 

“ Thep that frequent the chambers of the sick will 
" generally find the sharpest pains, and most stubborn 
“ maladies, among tJiem whom confidence in the force of 
** nature formerly betrayed U> negligence or irregularity; 
“ and that superfluity of strength, which was at once their 
" boast and their snare, has often, in the end, no other 
** effect than that it continues them long In impotence amf 
anguish.”—R. No. 38. 

The they and the first them ought to be tJwee; the to 
ought to be t»^o. The two tkeir* and the last them ore 
not absolutely faulty, but they do* not dearly enough 
relate to their antecedent. 

“ Mstibsa brought with her an old maid, recommended 
" by her mother, who taught her all the arts of domestic 
'• management, and was, on every occasion, her chief 
** agent and directress. Tkep soon invented one reason 
or other to quarrel with all my servants, and either 
prevailed on me to turn away, or treated them so 
ill that^Aey left me of themselves, andalwai/s supplied 
” their places with some brought from my wife's family.” 
—R. No.: 33. 

4 % 

Here is perfect confusion and pclhmeU! Which of the 
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two, tbe old maid oi;A)e mother, was il that taught the 
arts of domestic mauageiueut ? Aud which of tbe two 
was taught, Mtiissa or the old maid ? *' They soon in* 
“ Tented.*’ Who are they? Are there two, or all the 
three ? And who supplied the places of the servants ? The 
meaning of the words clearly is that the servants them¬ 
selves supplied the places. It ta very rarely that we meet 
with so bad a sentence as this. 

“ I shall not trouble you with a history of the strata- 
*' gems practised upon my judgment, or the allurementa 
(ried upon my heart, which, if you have, in any 
" part of your life, been acquainted with rwrol politics, 
“ you will easily conceive. Their arts have no great 
“ variety, they think worth their care but money.” 

—R. No. 33. • 

” Their artsbut whose arts ? There is no antecedent, 
except *' rural politics and thus, all this last sentence is 
perfect nonsense. 

“ But the fear of not being approved as just copiers of 
*' human manners is not the most important concern that 
“ cut author of this sort ought to have before him.” —li. 
No. 4. 

.An author cannot be said to fear not to be approved as 
just copiers. Tbe word author ought to have been io the 
plural, and him ought to have been them. 

“ Tbe wit, whose vivacity condemns slower tongues to 
“ silence; the scholar, whose knowledge allows no man 
** to think Jte instructs/«*».”—R. No. 188. 

Which of ike beo is allowed ? The scholar or the no 
man ? Which of • the two does he relate to ? Which of 
the two does the hint relate to? By a little rejleciion we 
m»y come at the Doctor’s meaning; but, if we may stop 
to discover the grammatical meaning of an author’s word* 
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how are wc to imbibe the science <v)iicb he would teach 

U8 ? 

" The state of the possessor of humble virtues, to tlie 
affeclor of great excellencies, is that of a small cottage 
•* of stone, to the palace raised with ice by the Empress 
“ of Russia; it was, for a time, splendid and luminous. 
“ but the first sunshine melted it to nothing.”—R. 
No. -22. 

Which, instead of it, would have made clear that which 
is now dubious, for it may relate to cottage as well us to 
palace ; or it may relate to state, 

“ The love of retirement has, in all ages, adhered do.se]y 
“ to those minds which have ^been most enlarged by 
“ knowledge, or elevated by genius. Those who enjoyed 
" every thing generally siniposed to confer bappincas, 
have been forced to seek it in the shades of privaev.” 
—E. No. 7. 

To seek what? The love 0 /retirement, or every thing'"* 
ITie Doctor means happiness, but his words do not mean it. 

“ Yet there is a certain race of men tluit make it their 
“ duty to hinder the recf-ptioii of every work of learning 
or genius, who stand as sentinels m the avenues of farai;, 
*' and value themselves upon giving ignorance and envv 
*' the first notice of a prey." —R. No. 3. 

That, or may, as wc have seen, be the relative of 
a noun, which is the name of a rational being or beings; 
but both cannot be used, applicable to the same noun iu 
the same sentence. Noris “ a pr/’y ” proper. Prey has 
mo plural. It is like /"at, meat, grease, garbage, and 
many other words of that description, 

*' For, among all the ammals upon which nature has in>. 
** pressed deformity and Aormr, there was none toAow he 

" durst.not encounter rather than a beetle.”—R. No. 12(i. 
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Here nre whom which used as the relatives to tlie 
same noun; and, besides, wc know that whom can, in no 
case, be a relative to irmtional creatures, and, in this ca^-c,. 
the author is speaking of such creatures only. “ Horror’ 
is not n thing that can be impressed upon another thing 
so us to be seen. Horror is a feeling of the mind: fer, 
though we say "horror was visible on his countenance," 
we clearly mean that the outward signs of horror were 
vi^ible. Wc cannot sec horror as we cau deformity. It 
should have been " deformity and hideousness." 

" To cull from the moss of mankind those individuiils 
•' upon xohich the attention ought to be most emploved.” 
-—It. No. 4. 

Tlie nntecedent belongs to rational beings, and, there¬ 
fore. the tchich should have I^en whom. 

" This determination led me to Metissa, the daughter 
" of Chrisophilus. whose person was at least without .de- 
•* ftinnlty."—R. No. 35. 

The person of which of the two } Not of the old Pupa, 
to be sure; and yet this is what the wordr mean. 

" To persuade them who are entering the world, that 
" all are equally vicidUs is not to awaken judgment.”— 
It. No. iiy. 

Those persons, who nre entering the world, and not any 
particular persons of whom we have already been speak¬ 
ing. We cannot say them persons; and, therefore, this 
sentence is incorrect. 

'* Of these pretenders it is fit to distinguish those wKo 
“ endeavour to deceive from them who are deceived."— 
R. No. 189. 

" I have, therefore, given a place to wbat may not be 
•* nseleas to them whose chief ambition is to please.”— 
n.*No. 34. 
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The ihems io these two fientences $^uld be those. But, 
them who are deceived has another sort of error uttaclied 
to it. for the viho, remember, is not, of iteelf, a nomiaa‘ 
iive. The antecedent, as you have seen, must be taken 
into view. This antecedent, must be, ihe persons, under¬ 
stood : and then we have them persons are deceived. 

'• Reason, as to the power and principles of it, is the 
common gift of God to man.”—L. Introduction. 

The it may relate to power as well as to reason. There¬ 
fore, it would have been better to say, “ Reason, as to its 
power and principlesfor if clearness is always necct- 
eary, how necessary must it be in the teaching of logic! 

“ All the prudence that any man e^certs in his commutx 
*• concerns of life.”-—L. Introduiiion 

Any man means, here, th^^ same as men in general, and 
the concerns mean the concerns common to men in 
g.cneral; and therefore the article Me should have been 
used iustcad of the pronoun his. ^ 

” It gives pain to the mind and memory, and exposes 
•“ the unskilful hearer to mingle the superior and inferior 
particulars together; it leads them into a thick wood 
** instead of open day-light, and pieces them in a labyrinth 
instead of a plain path.”—L. Purt 4, Chap. 2. 

The Grawmar is clearly bad; and the rhetoric is not 
quite free from fault. S^ahyrinih is tho opposite of plain 
path, but open day-light is not the opposite of a thick 
wood. Open plain would have been better than open day¬ 
light ; for open day-light may exist along with a thick 
wood. 

VERBS. 

** There are many things which we every day see other* 
Qcable to |ierform, ami, perhaps, have even mUcarfied 
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** oarselTes in attempting; and yet can hardly allow to 
«bo difficult.”—n.'No. 122. 

Thk sentence has iu it one of the greatest of faults. 
The noviinative case of can allow is not clear to us. This 
is a manner too elliptical. “ We can hardly allow them” 
is what was meant. 

A man’s eagerness to do tJint good, ia whieJt he is oat 
'^called, will betray him .into crimes.”—11. No. S. 

The man is not called ^o the good, but to do the good. 
It is not my business, at this time, to criticise the opinions 
of Doctor Johnson ; but, 1 cannot refrain from just re- 
maiking upon this sentence, that it contains the sum total 
of paswe obedience and non-resiilaMce. It condemns all 
dieintcrested zeal and e^ery thing worthy of the name of 
patriotism. , 

" Wc are not compelled to toil through half a folio to 
" be convinced that the author has orohe his promise.”— 
A. No. I. 

” The Muses, when they sung before the throne of 

Jupiter.”—R. No. 3. 

In the first of these, the passed-time is used where 
the passive participle ought to have been used j and 
in the second, the passive participle is used in the place 
of the passed time. Broken and sang were the proper 
words. 

" My porpose was, after ten months more spent in 
*' commerce, to have vnlhdrawn my wealth to a safer 
" country.”—R. No. 120. 

The purpose waa present, and therefore it was his pur¬ 
pose to withdraw his wealth. 

” A man may, hy^great attention, persuade others that 
*' he really has the qualities that he presumes to boast; 

* ^ut the hoar will come when he should exert thcin^ and 
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” then whatever he enjoyed in jtraicc, he must su^er n 
“ reproach."—'K. No. 20. 

Here is a complete confounding of times. Instead of 
should, it should be ought to: and instead of cvjoyed, it 
fhoald be may have enjoyed. Tlie sense is bad, too; for 
hdw can u man suffer in reproach tvhat he has enjoyed ia 
praise ? 

" He hud taught himself to think riches more valuable 
“ thao nature designed them, and fo expect from them . . 
.*•—R. No. 20. 

" I could prudently adventure an inseparabh union."— 
n. No. 119. 

“ I propose to endtavour the entertainment of my coun- 
*• Iryuien.”—U. No. 1. * 

" Me may, by attcHding the icmarks, whicb every pnper 
” will produse.*’—R, No. 1. 

In cacti of these four sentences, a neuter verb has the 
powers of an active verb givcR toil. “ Designed them to 
“be; adventure on; endeavour to entertain; attending 
" to," To design a thing is to draw it; to attend a thing 
is to wait on it. No case occurs to me. at present, 
wherein adventure and endeavour tan be active verbs; 
but. ut any rate, they ought not to have assumed the ac< 
tivc tdlice here. 

*•' I was not conda)med in my youth to solitude, mther 
•' by indigence or deformity, nor passed the earlier part 
'• oMife without the flattery of courtship.’'—B. No. il9. 

The -verb cannot change from a neuter to an active 
without a repetition of the nominalioe. It should have 
been, nor did I pass j or, uor passed I. 

" Anthea. was content to call a coach, and crossed tha 
" brook.”--B. No. 34. 

It slnuld be she crossed the brook.’* 
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*' lie will be welgc/hicd with ardour, nnhst he detU'om 
“ those recommendations by his fauUs.”—H. No. IGO. 

" he thinks his own judgment not sufficiently en* 
■* lightened, he may rectify his opinion?.”—R. No. 1. 

“ Jf he finds, with all his industry, and all his artihees, 
*' that he cannot deserve regard, or cannot obtain it, he 
*' may let the design fall.”—R. No. 1. 

The subjunctive mode ought to be used in all these 
three sentences. In the first, the meaning is. “ unless 
•' he should destroy.” In the two last, the Doctor is 
speaking of lus own undertaking: and, he means, “ the 
'* author, i£ he should think, if he should find ; may then 
•' rectify his opinions; ^may then let fall his design.” 
lie therefure should have written, “ if he Ihink; if he 
fndr 

“ Follow solid argument wherever U leads you.”— 
I,. Part 3. 

Wherever it may lead you, shall lead you, is meant; 
and, therefore, the subjunctive mode was necessary. It 
should have been, '* wherever it lead you.” 

“ See, therefore, that your general definitions, or 
" descriptions, arc as Wuratc as the nature of the thing 
'* will bear; see that your general divisions and distri- 
“ buttons just and exact: see that your axioms be 
“ sufficiently evident; see that your principles he well 
" drawn.”—L. Part. 4. 

All these members are correct, except the first, where 
(he verb is put in the indicative mode instead of the 
suhjunc/ive. All the four have the same turn: they are 
all in the same mode, or manner; they should, there¬ 
fore, all liave had the verb in the satne form. They all 
required the subjunctive form. 
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PARTICIl'LE.9. 

I 

*' Or, it ie ihe drawing a conclusioD, which was before 

either unknown, or dark.”—L. Introduction. 

It should be " the drawing of a conclusionfor, in 

this case, the active partieiple becomes a mun. “ The 

✓ 

'* net of drawing” is meant, and clearly understood: and 
ne cannot say, “ the act drawing a conclusion." When 
the article comes before, there must be the preposition 
after the participle. To omit the preposition in such 
cases is an error very common, and therefore I have 
noticed the error in this instance, in order to put you on 
your guard, 

ADVERBS. 

'• For thoaghts are cnlg criminal when they are first 
•* chosen, and then voluntarily continued.”—R. No. 8. 

The station, or place, of the adverb is a great matter. 
Tlie Doctor docs not mean here that which his words 
mean. He means that ” thoughts arc criminal, only when 
" they are first chosen and then voluntarily continued." 
As the words stand, they mean that “ thoughts are 
•' nothing else, or nothing more, than criminal,” in the 
case supposed. But here are other words not very pro¬ 
perly used. I should like to be informed hoto a thought 
can be chosen ; how that is possible: and also how we 
can continue a thought, or how we can discontinue a 
thought at our will. The science here is so very pro¬ 
found that we cannot see the bottom of it. Swift says, 
** whatever is dark is deep. Stir a puddle, and it is 
■* deeper than a well.” Doctor Johnson deals too much 
in this kind of profundity. 

*' I have heard how some critics have been pacified 
” with claret and a supper, and others laid asleep t^Jtb 
*' the sbft notes of flattery.'^—R. No. i. 
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How means ihe manner in w^icA. As, " How do you 
“ do?” That is, “ In what manner do you carry yoar- 
** self on ?” But the Doctor tells us here, in other 
words, the precise manner m icAicA the critics were pacU 
ficd. The Aote. therefore, should have been that. 

*' 1 hope not much to tire those whom 1 shall ftot 
“ happen to please.”—R. No. 1. 

lie did not mean that he did not ntucA hope, but that 
he hoped not to tire much. ” I hope I ahull not much 
“ tire those whom 1 may not happen to please.” This 
was what he meant; but he does not sav it. 

*' And it is a good judgment alone can dictate how far 
to proreed in it and when to stop.”—L. Part 4. 

Doctor Watts is speaking here of writing. ' In such a 
cu'c an udverb, like how fat^ expressive of longitudinal 
'jvicf, introduces a rhetorical figure; for the plain meau- 
ir)g is, that judgment will dictate how much to write on it, 
and not how far to proceed in it. The 6gure, however, is 
very proper, and much better Iban the literal words-. 
But when a figure is legun it should be carried on 
throughout, which is not tlie case here ; for the Doctor 
begins with a figurebf longitudinal space, and ends with 
n figure of time. It should have been “ wltere to stop.” 
Or, “ bow long to proceed in it and when to stop.” To 
tell a man hoiv far be is to go into the Western Countries 
of America, and when he is to stop, i$ a very different 
thing from telling him how far he is to go and where he 
is to stop. I have dwelt thus on this distinction, for 
the purpose of putting you on the watch, and guarding 
you against confounding figures. The less you use them 
the better, till you understand more about them. 

“ In tearching out matters of fact in times 'j>a8t or 
** in distant places, in which case raoTj^'evidmee i» 
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'* sufficient, Hnd moral certainty 'i» the utmost that 
can be attained, here we derive a greater assurance 
** of the truth of it by a number of persons, or multitude 
of circumstiiHces concurring to bear witnas to 
L. Purt 3. 

The adverb here is wholly unnecessary, and it does 
harm. But what shall we say of the of it, and the to H ? 
What is the mtereAent of the it? Is maUem of Jact 
the antecedent ? Then them, and nut it, should iiuve been 
the pronoun. I» evidence the antecedent? Then we 
have circumstances bearing tcHuess to ciudencef Is 
ceri-ainly the antecedent? Then wc have the irnlh of 
certainty f Mind, my dear James, this sentence is 
taken from a treatise on logic!" How necessary is it. 
then, for to be careful.in the use of thi.'* powerful 
little word it! 

PREPOSITIONS. 

",And. ns this practice is a commodious subject oi 
*' raillery to the gay, and of declamation to the serious, 

■*' it has been ridiculed.”—R. No. 123. 

With the gay; for to the gav means that the raillery 
is adtlreftaed to the gay. which was not the aulheu’s 
meaning. 

“ When T was deliberating to what new quulihcations 
** I sliould aspire.”—R. No. 123. 

With regard to. it ought to have been; for wc cannot 
■deltberaie a thing nor io a thing. 

If I am not commended for the beauty of ray 
works. I may hope to be pardoned for their brevity." 
—K. No. i. 

Wc may commend him for the beauty of bis works: 
and we vwf pardon him/or their brevity, if we deem the 
’brevitT' a f&gdi; but this is not what be means. He 
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means that, at an^ he shall have the merit of 
brevity. “If 1 am not' commended for the beauty of 
“ my works, I may hope to be pardoned on accouiit 
“ their brevity.” This was what the Doctor meant; 
but this would have marred a little the antilhem: it 
would have unsettled a little of the balance of that eee-iav) 
in which Dr. Johnson so much delighted, and which, 
falling into the hands of novel writera aod of Members 
of PHrliament, has. by moving unencumbered with any 
of the Doctor’s reason or sense, lulled so many thqu* 
sands asleep! Dr. Johnson created a race of writers 
and speakers. *' Mr. Speaker, that the state of the 
“ nation is very critical all men most allow; bat, that 
'• it is wholly desperate,*few men will believe.” When 
you hear or see a sentence like this, be sure that the 
person who speaks or writes it has been reading Dr. 
Johnson, or some of his imitators. But, observe, these 
ifnitators go no further than the frame of the sentences. 
They, in general, take special care not to imitate the 
Doctor ill nowlcdge and reasoning. 

I have now lying on the table before me forty-eight 
errors in the use or omission of Prepositions, by Doctor 
Watts. I will notice but two of them; the first is an 
error of commission, the second of omission. 

* “When we would prove the importance of any scrip- 
“ tural doctrine or duty, the multitude of texts wherein 
“ it is repealed and inculcated upon the reader, seems 
" naturally to instruct us that it is a matter of greater 
*' importance than other things which. but slightly 
*■ or singly mentioned in the Bible.”—L. Part 3. 

The words repeated and inculcaled both apply to vpon { 
but we cannot repeat a thing upon a reader, and the 

words here used mean this. When several Verbs or 

u 
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par^ciples arc joined together by a copulative conjuDc- 
tidti, care must be taken that the act' described by each 
verb, or participle, be such as can be performed by 
the agent, and performed, too, in the manner, or for 
the purpose, or on the object, designated by the other 
\vordB of the sentence. 

The other instance of error in the use of the Preposi¬ 
tion occurs in the very Jirst sentence in the Treatise ou 
Logic. 

** Logic is the art of using reason well in our inquiries 
" after truth, and the communication of it to others.”— 
L. Introduction. 

The meaning of the words is this: that '* Logic is the 

''art of using reason well in dor inquiries after truth, 

“ and is also the communication of it to others.” To be 

$ 

sure we do understand that it means that “Logic is the 
“ art of using reason well in our inquiries after truth, and 
“ in the communication of it to others but, surely, hi 
a case like this, no room for doubt, or for hesitation, 
onght to have been left. Nor ia "using reason well'* 
a welUchosen phrase. It )nay mean treating it well: 
not ill-treating it. “ Using Tenaou'properly or employing 
" reason well,” would have been better. For, observe. 
Doctor "Watts is here giving a definition of the thing 
of which be was about to treat: and he is speaking* 
to persons unacquainted with that thing : for as to those 
acquainted with it, no definition was wanted. Clearness, 
every where desirable, was here absolutely necessary. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

** M, notwithstanding all that wit, or malice, or pride, 
" or prudence, will be able to suggest, men and women 

must, at last, pass their lives together, I have neVer, 
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•*Mtei'^ore, thought\ho6e writers friends to human 
“ piaess who endeavour to excite in cither sex a general 
** contempt or suspicion of the other/'—R. No. 149. 
The M is unnecessary; or the Vierejhre is unnecessary. 
" But the happy historian has no other labour t)tan of 
“ gailusnng what tradition pours down before him."— 
R. No. 122. 

" Some have advanced, without due attention to the 
consequences of this notion, that certain virtues have 
“ their correspondent faults, and therefore to exhibit either 
" apart is to deviate from probability."—B. No. 4. 

“ But if the power of example is so great as to take 
" possession of the mepiory by a kind of violence, care 
" ought to he takcn*f4af. when the choice is unrestrained, 
" the best examples only sh^ld be exhibited ; and that 
*' which is likely to operate so strongly should not be 
mischievous or nneertaiu in its effects."—R. No. 4. 

It should have been, iu the first of these extracts, 

“ than that of gatheriogin the second, “ and that 
“therefore;" in the third, "and. that that which is 
“ likely." If the Doctor wished to avoid putting two 
ihals close together, he should have chosen another form 
for his sentence. The that which is a relative, and the 
•conjuDCtion that was required to go before it. 

“ It is, therefore, an useful thing when we have a 
“ fundamental truth, we u$e the synthetic method to 
** explain it."—L. Part 4. 

It should have been that we use. 

WRONG PLACING OF WORDS. 

Of all the faults to bo found in writing, this is one of 
tba most common, and perhaps it loads to tltc greatest 
number of misconceptions. All tbu words may be the 
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proper words to be used upon the (A! 9 B 8 ion; and yet> by 
& ntisflncing of a part of them, the meaning may- be 
wholly destroyed; and even made to be the contrary of 
what it ought to be. 

“ I asked the question with no other intention than to 
" set the gentleman free from the necessity of silence, 
“ and give him an opportunity of mingling on equal 
'* terms with a polite assembly, from which, hwovver 
“ xincoHy, he could not then eicape, hj a kind iulroiluc- 
“ tiou of the only subject on which I believed him to be 
" able to speak with propriety.”—R.. No. 12C. 

This is a very bad sentence altogether. “ Ifotcever 
vneasif," applies to asmidtly, and not to gcntletnan. 
Only observe how easily this might have been avoided. 
“ FromwhichAe, hoicever vrcasp,coKi\^ not then escape.” 
After this we have “ Jie could not then escape, bp a kind 
“ introduction’* We know what is meant ,* but the 
Doctor, with all his commas, leaves the sentence confused. 
Let us see whether we cannot make it clear. I asked 
the question with no other intention than, by a kind 
“ introduction of the only subject on which I believed 
“ him to bo able to speak with jtropricly, to sot the gen- 
” tleman free from the necessity of silence, and to give 
“ him an opportunity of mingling ou equal terms with a 
“ polite assembly, from which be, however uneasy, could 
not then escape.” 

“ Reason is the glory of human nature, and one of 
■“ the chief eminences whereby wo are raised above our 
“ fellow-creatures, the brutes, in tlda lower worW.”—L. 
Introduction. 

I have before showed an error in the first sentence of 
Doctor Watts's work. This is tho second sentence. The 
words, “in this lower world," are not words misplaced 
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only; they are wh«lly nnnecesaof'y, and they do great 
harm; for they do these two tilings; first, they imply 
that iJiere are brutes in the higher Korld; and. second, 
they excite a doubt, whether loe are raised above those 
' brutes. 

1 might, my dear James, greatly extend the number 
of my extracts from both these authors; but, here, 1 
trust, are enough. I had noted down about two hundred 
errors in Doctor Johnson’s Lives of the Poets; but 
afterwards perceiving that he had revised and corrected 
the Rambler with extraorditiar’/ care, I chose to make 

mv extracts from that woik rather than from the Lives 

# 

of the Poets. 

» 

DOUBLE.NEGATIVE AND ELLIPSIS. 

• 

Before I dismiss tho specimens of bad Grammar, I will 
^ust take, from Tull, a sentence which contains striking 
instances of the misapplication of NegaiiveSy and of the 
Ellipsis. In onr language two negaiives applied to the 
same verb, or to the same words of any sort, amount to 
an affirmative: as, “ Do not give him none of yonr money.” 
That is to say, “ Give him some of your money,” though 
the contrary is meant. It should be, “Do not give him 
“ can/ of your money.” Errors, as to this matter, occur 
most frequently when tho sentence U formed in such a 
manner as to lead.the writer out of sight and out of sound 
of the first negative' before be comes to the point where 
ho thinks a second is required : as, “ Neither Richard 
“ nor Peter, as I have been informed, and indeed as it has 
“ been proved to me, never gave James authority to write 
“ to me.” You see it ought to be ever. But in this 
caso, ns in roost others, there requires nothing more than 
a* little thought. You see clearly that two negatives, 
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applied to the same verb, destroy the negative ciTect of 
each other. “ I will nci never wiite.” ’ This is the con* 
trary of '* I u>t/l never write.” 

The Ellipsis, of which I spoke in Letter XIX., para« 
graph 227, ought to be used with preat care. Head that 
paragraph again; and then attend to the following een> 
tence of Mr. Tull, which I select in order to show you 
that very fine thoughts may be greatly marred by a too 
free use of the Ellipsis. 

“ It is strange that no author should never have 
written fully of the fabric of ploughs! Men of greaieat 
** learning have spent their time in contriving instruments ' 
“ to measure the immense distance of the stars, and in 
" finding out the dimensions aAd even weight of the 
” planets. They think it mo;re eligible to study the art 
” of ploughing the sea with ships than of tilling the land 
*' with ploughs. They bestow the utmost of their skill. 

*' learnedly to pervert the natural use of all the elements'' 
"for deatraciion of their, owo species by the bloody ait 
of war: and some waste tbeir whole lives in studying 
" how to arm death with new engines of horror, and in- 
•'venting an infinite variety of slatfghter; but think it 
** beneath men of learning (who only are capable of doing 
" U) to employ their learned labours in the invention of 
*' new, or even improving the old, instruments for increae- 
•• ing o/\)Tea^.” 

You see the never ought to be ever. You see that the 
the is left out before the word greatest, and again be* 
fore weight, and, in this lasUmentioned instance, the 
leaving of it out makes the words mean the "eoen weight;” 

. that is to «ay, not the odd weight; instead of "even the 
" weight,*’ as the author meant. The conjunction that 
is left oat before "(ftiUingi* before destruction, the 
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article the is ageitf dmitted; tn is left oat before in- 
viating, aad also befor^*m/;ro 2 ;i»^ ; and, at the close, the 
is left out before iacreasing. To see so due a sentence 
marred in this way is, 1 hope, quite enough to guard 
you against the frequent commission of similar errors. 


LETTER XXTI. 

BBRORS AND NONSENSE IN A KINOES BPBBCH. 

Mr DEAR Jaues, 

In my first Letter I observed to you that to the functions 
of Statesmen and Legislators was due the J||^hest respect 
which could be shown by roan to any thiudihuman; but 
1, at the same time, observed that, as the degree and 
quality of our respect rose in proportiou to the influence 
which the different branches of knowledge naturally bad 
lu the affairs and on the conditions of men, so, in cases 
of imperfection in knowledge, or of negligence in the 
application of it. or of its perversion to bad purposes, all 
the feelings opposite to that of respect, rose in the same 
proportion; and to *oDe of these cases I have now to 
direct your attention. 

The Speeches of the King are read by him to the 
Parliaraeut. They are composed by his Ministers, dr 
select Councillors. They are documents oi great im¬ 
portance, treating of none but weighty matters; they 
are always styled Most Gracious, and are heard and 
answered with the most profound respect. 

The persons who settle upon what shall be the topic* 
of these Speeches, and who draw the Speeches up, are, 
a Lord High Chancellor, a First Lord of the Treasury, a 
Lord President of the Council three Secretaries of State, 
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a First Lord of the Admiraltr, Muster General of the 

I ^ 

Ordnance, a Chancellor of the'Kxcbeqaer, and perhaps 
one or two besides. These persons nre called, when 
spoken of in a body, iAe Miuiatrif. They are all Mem* 
bers of the Kind’s constitutional Coancil, called the 
JPricif Council, without whose assent the King can issue 
no proclamation nor any order ailecting the people. 
This Council. Judge Blackstonc, taking the words of 
Coke, calls** a noble, hottourable, and r<.oerend assembly.” 
So that, in the Ministry, who are selected from the 
persona who compose this assembly, the nation has a 
right to expect something very near to perfection in 
point of judgment and of practical talent. 

How destitute of judgment and of practical talent 

these persons hare been. the capacity of Statesmen 

and of Legislators, the present miserable and perilous 

state of England amply- demonstrates: and 1 am now 

about to show you that they are equally destitute in the 

capacity of writers. There is some poet who says. 

Of all tbe arts In which the learn'd excel. 

The hrat in rank is that of Kritbig veil." 

And though a man may possess great knowledge, as a 
Statesman and as a Legislator, without being able to per¬ 
form what this poet would call wiling tneU; yet, surely, 
we have a right to expect in a Mimiter the capacity of 
being able to write granmatieallg j tbe capacity of putting 
his own meaning clearly down upon paper. But, in tbe 
composing of a King's Speech it is not one man, but nine 
men. whose judgment and practical talent arc employed. 
A King*^ Speech is, too. a very ehort piece of writing. 
The topics are all distinct. Very little is said upon each. 
There is no reasoning. It is all plain matter of fact, or 
of simple observation. The thing is done with all the 
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advantages of abund»ntitiine for examination and rc-ex> 
aminatioQ. Each *of tin Ministers has a copy of the 
Speech to read, to examine, and to observe upon; aod 
when no one has any thing left to suggest in the wav of 
alteration or improvement, the Speech is agreed to, and 
put into the mouth of the King. 

Surely, therefore, if in any human efTurt perfection can 
be expected, we have a right to expect it in a King's 
Speech. You shall now see, then, what pretty stuff is 
put together, and delivered to the Parliament, under the 
Dume of King’s Speeches. 

The Speech which I am about to examine is, indeed, a 
Speech of the Regent; but I might take any other of 
these Speeches. 1 cho^ this particular speech because 
the subjects of it are familiaj; in America aa well as in 
Englai}d. It was spoken on tbe 8th of November, 1814. 
1 shall take a sentence at a time, in order to avoid 
confusion. 

“ My Lords and Genlleinen, It is with deep regret that 
" 7 ata again obliged to announce the continuance of his 
" Majesty’s lamented indisposition." 

Even in this shortTsentence there is something egui- 
cocal; for it tnag be that tbe Prince’s regret arises from 
Ms being obliged to announce, and not from the thing 
announced. If he had said, " With deep regret I an> 
“ nounce," or, “ I announce with deep regret,” there 
would have been nothing egui^mcal. And, in a compo¬ 
sition like this, all ought to be as clear as the pebbled 
brook. “ It Kould have given me great satisfaction to 

have been enabled to commmeate to you the ieroiinaiion 
" of the war between this country and the United States 
•' of America.” 

i'he double compound times of the verbs, in tbe first 
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part of the sentence, make the ^onls mean that it would, 
hefoTe the Frince came to the Hmae, have given him great 
satisfaction to be enabled to communicate; whereas he 
meant, “ It would now have given me great satisfaction 

to be enabled to communicate.” In the latter part of 
the sentence we have a little nonsense. What does ter¬ 
mination meau ? It means, in this case, end or conclu- 
eion; and thus the Prince wished to coinmuHieaie an end 
to the wise men by whom he was sarrounded! To 
communicate is to imparl to another any thing that we 
have in our possession or within our power. And so, 
the Prince wished to impart the end to the Noble Lords 
and Honourable Gentlemen. He might wish to impart, 
or communicate the neioe, or the inklUgence of the end; 
but. he could not cohmun{pate the end iMf. What 
fihonld we say. if some one were to tell ns. that aa officer 
had arrived, and brought home the termination of a battle 
and carried it to Carlton House and communicated it to 
the Prince? We should laugh at our informant’s igno¬ 
rance of Grammar, though we should understand what he 
meant. And, shall we, then, be so partial and so unjust 
as to reverence in Kings’ Councillors that which we 
should laugh at in one of our neighbours? To net thus 
would be, my dear Son, a base abandonment of our rea- 
aon, wMcb is, to use the words of Dr. Watts, the com¬ 
mon gift of God to mao. 

** AWtangh this war originated in the most unprovoked 
" aggression on the part of the Gooemment of the United 
•' States, and was calculated to promote the designs of 
" the chmmon enemy of Europe agunst the rights and 
" independence of all other nations, I never have ceased 
" to en^rtain a sincere desire to bring it to a concIus^OQ 
** on Jtul and honourable term." 
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The the vwst woul^ I^al us to suppose that there had 
been more than one aggression, and that the war origi¬ 
nated in the most unprovoked of them; whereas the 
Prince’s meaning was that the aggression was an unpro¬ 
voked one, unprovoked in the superlative degree; and 
that, therefore, it was a most unprovoked aggression. 
The words dl other tiaiione may mean all nations except 
England ,• or, all nations out Europe; or, all nations 
other than the United Stales; or, all nations except the 
enony's oxen nation. Guess you which of these is the 
meaning: I confess that I am wholly unable to deter¬ 
mine the question. But, what does the close of the sen¬ 
tence mean when taken^into view with the although at 
the beginning? Does the Prince mean that he would 
be jubtihed in wanting to make peace on unjust and dis- 
honouraile terms because tbe enemy had been the aggres- 
so; ? He might, indeed, wish to make it on terms dis¬ 
honourable, and even disgraceful, to the enemy; but 
could he possibly wish to make it on unjust terms ? Does 
he mean that an aggression, however wicked and unpro¬ 
voked, would give him a right to do hijttstice? Yet, if 
he do not mean this, what docs he mean ? Perhaps (for 
there is no certainty) be may mean that he wishes to 
bring the war to a conclusion as soon as he can get Just 
and honourable terms from the enemy: hut, then, what is 
he to do with the although ? Let us try this. ** I am 
“ ready,” say you, " to make peace, if you tolU give me 
Just terms, although you are ike aggressor." To be sure 
you are. teheller T he ike aggressor or not / All that you 
can possibly have the face to ask of me xs Justice; and, 
therefore, why do you connect your wish for peace with 
thla alt^ugh ? Either you mean that my aggression 
gives you a right to demand of me more than Justice, or 
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you talk nonsen-w. Nor roustjWR overlook the word 
" ffovermnent,’' which is intrqi»uced here. In the sen* 
tence before, the Prince wished to communicate the end 
of t!ie war between “ this cowdry and the United States;” 
bat in this sentence we are at war with " the Government 

of the United States." This was a poor tfick of 
sophistry, and as such we will let it pass with only ob* 
serving that such low trickery is not very becoming in 
men selected from a nohle, honouraile, and reverend 
" assembly.*’ 

“ I am still engaged in negotiations fur this purpose.'* 

That is, the purpose of bringing the war to a conclu* 
sion. Avery good purpose; but why sliU? He had 
not told his nobles and his boioughmen that he had been 
engaged in negotiations. Even this short, simple sen¬ 
tence could not be made without fault. 

*' The success of them must, however, depend on ray 
" disposition being met Kith corresponding seniiments oit 
“ the part of the enemy.” 

Now, suppose I were to ssy, My wagon was met 
“ leith Mr. Tredwell’s coach.” Would you not think 
that somebody had met the wagon and coach both going 
together the same way ? To be sure you would. But 
if I were to lay, *’ My wagon was met hg Mr. Tredwell’a 
** coach,” you would think that they had approoched each 
other from different spots. And. therefore, the Prince 
should have said, "met bg." This sentence, however, 
short as it happily is, is too long to be content with one 
error. DuptmOon, in this sense of the word, means 
state, or bent, or temper, of mind: and the word senti- 
ments menns thoughts, or opinions. So, here we have a 
temper of mind met by ihoughts. Thoughts may corres¬ 
pond or agree with a temper of mind; Wt how are they 
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to meet it? Tf the,I*ri\ce had said, ** My disposition 
** being met by a corresprading disposition bn the part 
“ of the enemy,” he would have uttered plain and dig¬ 


nified language, 

“ The operations of his Majesty’s forces by sea and 
** land in ike Chesapeake, ih the course of the present 
" year, have been attended with most brilliant aud suc- 
** cessful results.”. 


Were there only the had placing of the different mem¬ 
bers of this sentence, the fault would be sufficient. But 


we do not know whether the Prince means operations hy 
sea and land, or forces by sea and land. 

“ The flotilla of the cTipmy in the Patuxent has been 
“ destroyed. The signal defeat of their land forces 
'* enabled a detachment of his Majesty’s array to take 

possession of the city of Washington; and the spirit 
“•of enterprise, which has characterised all the move- 
“ ments in that quarter, has produced on the inhabitants 
“ a deep and sensUile impression of the calamities of a 
'' war in which they have been so wantonly involved.” 

Mneiny is not a noun of multitude, like gang, or House 
of Commons, or den of thieves; and, therefore. When 
used in the singular, must have singular pronouns and 
verbs to agree with it. Their, in the second of these 
sentences, should have been his. A sensible impression is 
an impression yt/f; a deep impression is one iKore 
Therefore it was “ a sensible and deep impression.” But, 
indeed, sensible had no business there; for, an iropressiou 
that is deep mn^ be sensible. What would you think of 
a roan who should say, “ I have not only been stabbed, 
“ but my shin has been cut?" Why, you would think, 
to -be sure, that he must bo a man selected from the 


noble, honourable, and retercod assembly at Whitehall. 
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** The expedition directed froip'Hal^ax to the Northern 
“ coast of tlie United States bus tcrmioated in a manner 

not les$ iati^actory 

Than ichat? The Prince has told ns, before this, of 
nothing that has terminated satisfactorily. He has 
talked of a brilliant result, and of an impression made 
on the inhabitants; but of no terminalion baa he talked; 
nor has he said a Tvord about tatisfi^ction. We must 
always take care how we use, in one sentence, words 
which refer to any thing said in former sentences. 

*' The successful course of this operation has been foU 
" hwed by the immediate submission of the extensive and 
'* important district east of the Penobscot river tn hie 
** Majealy'e arm*. ” 

This sentence is a disgrace even to a Ministry with a 
Jbnkinron at its head. What do they mean by <» rotirse 
being follotoed hy ^aubmiasion? And then, " haa been 
" followed by the imniediale submission ?*' One would 
think that some French emigrant priest was employed 
to write this Speech. He, indeed, would say, “ a eU 
" suivie par la soumisslon immediate.” But when we 
make use of any word, like immediate, which carries us 
back to the time and scene of action, we must use the 
paat time of the verb, and say, “ ecaa followed by the m- 
“ mediate submission.*’ That is to say, v>aa then followed 
by the then immediate; and not has uok been followed 
by the then immediate submission. The close of this 
sentence exhibits a fine instance of want of skill in the 
placing of the parts of a sentence. Could these noble 
and reverend persons find no place but the end for “ to 
“ hi* Majesty* arm?” There was, but they could not 
see it, a place made on purpose, after the word aubmia- 
tbn* 
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It is unneceseary^ ib^ear James, for me to proceed 
farther with an ezposar^ of the bad Grammar and the 
nonsense of this Speech. There is not, in the whole 
Speech, one single sentence that is free from error. Nor 
will you he at all surprised at this, if ever you should 
hear those persons uttering their oion speeches in those 
places which, when you were a naughty little boy, you 
used to call the "^icren' Uowti." If you should ever 
hear them there, hammering and repeating and putting 
forth their nonsense, your wonder will be, not that they 
wrote a King’s Speech so badly, but that they contrived 
to put upon paper sentences sudiciently grammatical to 
enable us to guess at the meaning. 


LETTER XXIII. 

ON PUTTINO SENTENCES TOOETHEK, AND ON FIGITRATIVB 

tANCUAGB. 

[Mr DEAR James, 

I have now done whb the subject of Grammar, which, 

as you know, teaches us to use toorda in a proper manner. 

But though you now, I hope, understand how to avoid 

error in the forming of sentences, I think it right not to 

conclude my instructions without saying a few words 

upon the subject of adding sentence to sentence, and on 

the subject of jiguraike language. 

Language is made use of for one of three purposes; 

namely, to irtform,, to convince, or to fersuade. The first, 

requiring merely the talent of telling what we know, is 

a matter of little difiicaltv. The second demands rea- 
% * 

toning. The third, besides reasoning, demands all the 
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aid that we cao obtain from th^st? of Scares of speech, 
or, as they are soroetitnes Called, figures of HtLiorio, 
which last word means the power of persuasion. 

Whatever may be the purpose for which we use lan¬ 
guage, it seldom can happen that we do not stand in 
need of more than one sentence; and, therefore, othern 
must be added. There is no precise rule; there can be 
no precise rule, with regard to the m^ner of doing this. 
When we have said one thing, we must add another; 
and so on, until we have said all that we have to say. 
But we ought to take care, and great care, that if any 
words in a sentence relate, in any way, to words that 
have gOM b^ore, we make these words correspond 
grammatically with those foregoing words ; an instance 
of the want of which care you have eeen in Paragraph 
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The order of the matter will be, in almost all cases, 
that of your thoughts. Sit down to write what you hace 
thought, and not to think what you shall write. Use tiic 
first words that occur to you, and never attempt to 
alter a thought; for, that which has come of itself iiWo 
your mind is likely to pass into ^that of another more 
readily and with more effect than any thing which you 
can, by reflection, invent. 

Never stop to make choice of words. Put down your 
thought in words jnst as they come. Follow the order 
which your thought will point oat; and it will push you 
on to get it upon the paper as quickly and as clearly as 
possible. 

'ntoughts come much faster than we can pat them 
upon paper. They produce one another ; and this 
order of their coming is, in almost every case, the best 
possible order that they can have on paper; yet, if you 
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have seveml in your^ifli^. rising above each other in 
point of force, the most forcible will oatarally come the 
last upon paper. 

Mr. Lindley Murray gives rulet about hnff tetUeneei 
and short sentences, and aboat a due ndxture of tong and 
short; and, he also gives rules about the letters that 
sentences shonld Iteg'm with, and the syllables that they 
should end with, ^ch rules might be very well if we 
were to siny our writing: but, when the use of writing 
is to inform, to ccnoince, or to persuade, whut can it have 
to do with such rules? 

There are certain connecting words which it is of 
importance to use properly; such as thenfore^ which 
means for that cause, for that reason. We roust take 
enre, when we use such words* that there is occasion for 
using them. We roust take care that when wc use but, 
or for, or any other connecting word, the sense of our 
sentences requires such word to be used: for, if such 
words be improperly used, they throw all into confusion. 
You have seen the shameful effect of an although in 
the King’s Speech, which I noticed , in my lo^t Letter. 
The adverbs when, then, while, now, there, and some 
others, are connecting words, and not used in tbeir 
strictly literal sense. For example : " Well,1 will 
*’ not do it.” Then, in its literal sense, means, at that 
time, or in that time .* as, 1 was in America then." But 

Well, then," means, “Well, if that be so," or "let 
“that be so," or "in that case.” You have oiriy to 
accustom yourself a little to reflect on the meaning of 
.hese words: for that will soon teach you never to em¬ 
ploy them improperly.' 

writing, or written discourse, is generally broken 
into paragraphs. When a new paragraph should begin. 
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the nature of your thoughts tell you. Tlic ])ro> 
priety of it will be pointed <.9Ut to you by the difference 
between the thoughts that arc coming and tho&e wltich 
have gone before. It is impossible to frame rules fur re¬ 
gulating such divisions. When a man divides bis wurk 
into Parts. Books, Chapters, and Sections, he makes the 
division accordiog to that which the matter has taken in 
his mind; and, when he comts to write, be has no other 
guide fur the diatributioo of bis matter into sentences and 
paragraphs. 

NdO/r write about an^ niaUer that you do not toell uitdir- 
stand. If you clearly underhtaud all about your matter, 
you will never want thoughts, and thoughts instantly 
become words. 

One of the greatest faults in writing and in 

speaking is this : the using of many words to say liille. 
In order to guard yourself against this fault, m^uuc 
whut is the substance or amovni of what you have said. 
Take a long speech of some talking Lord, and put down 
upon paper what the amount of it is. You will most 
likely find that the amount is very small; but, at any 
rate, when you get it, you will then be able to examine 
it, and to tell what il is worth. A very few examinations 
of this sort will so frighten you that you will jbe for ever 
alter upon your guard against talking a great deal and 
saying Utile. 

J'lgvratict language is very fine when properly em- 
plo) ed; but, figures of rhetoric are edge-tools, and two- 
edged tools, too. Take care how you touch them 1 They 
are called figures, becaose they represent other things 
than the words in their literal meaning stand for.' For 
instance; “The tyrants oppress and starve the people. 
** The people would live amidst abundance, if those cor- 
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'* woranta did out dcvotir the fruit of their labour." I 
shall only observe to you, ^poo this subject, that, if you 
use figures of rhetoric, you ought to take care that they 
do not make nonsense of what you sav; nor excite the 
ridicule of those to whom you write. Mr, Murray, in 
un address to hie students, tells them that he is about 
“ to offer them some advice with regard to their future 
*' icalka in the^afAa of literature." Now, though a man 
may take a walk along a path, a walk means uUo the 
(jronud laid out in a ceitaiu shape, and such a walk is wider 
than a path. He, in another part of this address, tells 
them that they are in the momivg of life, and that that 
is the avaaon for exertion. The morning, my dear James, 
is not a aeojion. The yeaf, indeed, has seasons, but the 


day has none. If he had sai^tbe apring of life, then ho 
might b^vc added the acaaon of exertion. 1 told you 


they were edge-toola. 


Beware of them. 


1 am now, ray dear Son, arrived at the last paragraph 


of ray treatise, and I hope that, when you arrive at it, 
you will understand Grammar sufBcieatly to enable you 
to write without committing frequent and glaring errors. 
1 shall now leave you* for about four months, to read 
and write English ; to practise what you have now been 
taught At the end of those four months 1 shall have 
prepared a Grammar to teach you the French Language, 
which language I hope to hear you speak, and to see 
you write well, at the end of one year from this time. 
With English and French on your tongue and in your 
pen, you have a resource not only greatly valuable in 
itself, but a resource that you can be deprived of by 
none of those changes and chances which deprive men of 
pecuniary posaeuions, and which, in some cases, make 
the purse-proud man of yesterday a crawling sycophant 
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to-day. Health, without whichiu'e is not worth having, 
you will hardly fail to Becare* by early rising, exercise, 
sobriety, and abetemioosneas ns to food. Happiness, or 
misery, is in the mutd. It is the mind that lives; and 
the length of life ought to be measured by the number 
and importance of our ideas, and not by the number of 
our days. Never, therefore, esteem men merely on ac¬ 
count of their riches or their station. Uespect good* 
ness, find it where you may. Honour talent wherever 
you behold it unassociated with vice; but, honour it 
most when accompanied with exertion, and especially 
when exerted in the cause of ^ruth and justice; and, 
above all things, hold it in honour when it steps forward 
to protect defenceless innocence against the attacks of 
powerful guilt. 


LETTER XXIV. 

SIX LRBSONS, INTENDEIJ TO PRKVEtfr STATESMEN FROM 
C8INO FALSE ORAWMAR. AND FROM WRITINO IN AN 
AWKWARD MAKNEB. 

ITarpenden, Herf/brJshire, Jnne 23, 18*22. 

Mr DEAR James, 

In my first Letter, I obserred that it was of the 
greatest importance that Stc^i$mn, above all others, 
should be able to write wU. It happens, however, but 
too frequently, that that which should be, in this case 
as well as in others, is not; sufficient proof of which 
yoi\ will find in the remarks which I am now about 
to (nake. The Letter to Ti/emey; a thing which 1 fore¬ 
saw, would become of great and lasting importance: 
a Idling to which 1 knew I should frequently have to 
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recur with satiafact^ofi; I wrote on the anniversary of 
the day on which, in the year 1810.1 was sentenced to 
be imprisoned for two years, to pay a fine of a thousand 
pounds, and to be held in bonds of five thousand pounds 
for seven years, for having publicly, and in print, ex> 
pressed my indignation at the flogging of English Local* 
Militia men in the town of Ely, under a guard of 
German soldiers. I thought of this at a time when 
I saw those events approaching which I was certain 
would, by futlilling my predictions, bring me a compeu* 
sation for the unmerited sufferings aud insults heaped 
upon me with so unspariog a hand. For writing the 
present little work, I select the anniversary of a day 
which your excellent conduct makes me regard os 
amongst the most blessed in* the calendar. Who, but 
mysclf,*can imagine what 1 felt when I left you behind 
mg at New York! l^t tbis tell my persecutors that you 
have made me more than amends fur all the losses, 
all the fatigue, all the dangers, and all the anxieties 
attending that exile of which their baseness and injustice 
were the cause. 

The bad writlag, on which I am about to remark, 
I do not pretend to look on as the cause of the pre* 
sent public calamities, or of any part of them; but it is 
a proof of a deficiency in tkiU sort of talent which appears 
to me to be necessary in men intrusted with great 
affairs. He who writes badly thinks badly. Confused- 
ness in words can proceed from nothing but confused- 
ness in the thoughts which give rise to them. These 
things may be of trifling importance when the actors 
move in private life; but, when the fai^ioess of millions 
of men is at stake, they are of impcx'taoce not easily 
to be described, 
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The pieces of writtDg that 1 am about to comment on 
I deem bad tcrilirtff, and, as ^ou will see, the writing 
may be bad, though there may be no grammatical error 
in it. The best writing is that which is best oalculated 
to secure the object of the writer; and the worst, that 
which is the least likely to effect that purpose. 13 ut it 
is not in this extended sense of the words that I am 
now going to consider any writing. T am merely about 
to give specimens of badly-written papers, as a warning 
to the Statesmen of' the present day; and as proofs, 
in addition to those which you have already seen, 
that we ought not to conclude that a man has great 
abilities merely because be receives great sums of the 
public money. 

The ffpecimens, that 1 ishall give, consist of papers 
that relate to measures and events of the very fr/st tin* 
portaace. The first is the Speech of the Speaker of tbc 
House of Commons to the Regent, at the close of 
the first Session of 1819. during which Mr. Peel’s, or 
the Cash* Payment, Bill had been passed; the second is 
the Answer of the Regent to thpt Speech: the first is 
the work of the House; the second that of the Ministry. 

In Letter XII., I gave the reasons why we had a 
right to expect perfection in writings of this description. 
I there described the persons to whom the business 
of writing King's speeches belongs. The Speaker of 
the House of Commons is to be taken as the naau 
of the greatest talent in that House. He is called the 
“ First Commoner of England.” Figure to yourself, 
then, the King on his throne, in the House of Lords; the 
liOrde standing in their robes; the Commons coming 
to the bar, with the Speaker at their head, gorgeously 
attirddi with the mace held beside him; figure this 
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acene to yourself, and* you will almost think it sedition 
and blasphemy to supposdf it possible that the Speech 
made to the King, or that his Majesty’s Answer, both 
prepared and written down long beforehand, should be 
any thing short of perfection. Follow me, then, my 
dear Son, through this Letter; and you will see that we 
are not to judge of men’s talents by the dresses they 
wear, by the offices they fill, or by the power they 
possess. 

After these two Papers I shall take some Papers 
written by Lord Castlereajh, by the Duke of Wdlxngton, 
and by the Marquta Welletley. These are three of those 
persons who have, of lat^ years, made the greatest figure 
in our affairs with foreign nations. The transactions 
which hare been committed lo their management have 
been silbh as were hardly ever exceeded in point of mag- 
nisude, whether we look at the trimsactions themselves 
or at their natural consequences. How much more fit 
than other men they were to be thus confided in; how 
much more fit to have the iuterest end honour of a great 
nation committed to ^beir hands, you will be able to 
judge when you shall have read my remarks on those of 
their Papers to which I have here alluded. 

In the making of my comments, I shall insert the 
several papers, a paragraph or two, or more, at a time; 
and I shall nxanber the paragraphs for the purpose of 
more easy refereui^. 
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LESSON I. " 

Jtemarh oh the SpeeeJi of tlte Speaker of the IIou»e qf 
Commoni to the Tr'mce Repent, tohich Speech ioa$ made 
at the close, of the first Session of 1819, daring which 
Session Reel's Bill was passed. 

“ May it pUaae yemr Royal niebneM, 

I. “ We, bis Majesty’s faithfal Conoona of the Ualtec) Kiartlom 
of Great Britaia 8n4 Irelud in Parlinmrnt aaeembled, atteod your 
Royal Highness with our eoticluding Bill of t>u|’ply> 

•2. “The subjects which have occupied onr attention have been 
“ more numerous, more rarious and morr important, than are 
“ usually «nbmiltrd to the ooasideratioD of Parliaoeot io the same 
** Session.’’ 

it is difHcult to say what is menned, in Parngru]>li 
No. 2, by the word various. 1*be Sjieaker had already 
said that the suhiecls wero mote numerous, wliich wna 
quite enough; for they necessarily differed from eacli 
other, or they were one and the same; and, tber.^- 
fore, the word various ran in this place have no meaning 
at all, unless it mean that the subjects were variegated in. 
tbemseWes, which would be only one degree above sheer 
nonsense. 

Next comes the “ than are,'* without a nominative case. 
Chambermaids, indeed, write in this way, and. in such a 
case, “the dear unintelligible scrawl** is, as the young 
rake says in the play, ** ten thousand times more 
“ charmvig" than correct writing; bat from a Speaker in 
his robes we might have expected *' than those which are 
“ usually submitted,” 

And wbat does the Speaker mean by “ in the same 
“ Session?” He may mean “in one.jmd the same 
“ Session bat what business bad the word same there 
at all ? Could be not have said, “during one Seseiop,” 
or ** during a single Session ?*' 
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3. Upnn ma&y of these subjects tee have been eognged in lon^ 

60 ^ uiiweane<l examinations; but sucb has been the pressure 

** of other business, oud part^ulariy of that which ordinanl? beiucgn 
‘‘to a first Session of Parliaineot—aod such tbe magmiudt and 

inirtcaeg of autuy of /hose tngutrtVe, that the limits of ihe presest 

SessioD have not alicved of brioglog tbezn to o close#'* 

There is bad taste, at least, m using the word ezamU 
mlxona in one part of the sentence, and the word 
inqxune^ in the other part, especisllr as the pronoun 
time was used in the latter case. The verb has 
agrees iu number with the noun but llie 

Speaker, notwithstanding the aid of his wig, was not 
able to perceive that the same verb did not agree in 
number with the nouns magnitude and iatricaoy#*' 
*' Sucb has been the jircasare, aod such have been the 
** magnitude and intricacy/* 

4. Uut, Sir, of those meASQfts which wa bare completed, the 
** mos^ prominrnf, the moi‘i impOTtsnt# sod. as we trust. In their 
*' coQSfiiiafaccs, the most bcii^^rtaf to the public, are the nieesares 

which beve grown out of ffu ronstifcraf^n of the present siatt v/ 
‘‘ the counlry^both tn its turrtney anU tfs fioaoces/* 

There is not here any positive error in Grammar; 
but there is something a great deal wotse; nnmelj*. 
unintelligible words. The epithet " promnint'* was 
wholly unnecessary,* and only served to inflate the 
sentence. It would have been prudent not to antici¬ 
pate, ]n so marked a manner, henejicidl eonscquencei 
from Peel’s Bill: but what are we to understand 
from the latter part of the sentence ? Here are 
measures rjrmcing out of consideration of Hie tiuU 
of the country in its currency and finances. What! 
'I'he. statf of the country in. its cmrency? Or is it 
the cwnsWerdmt in its currency.^ And what had the 
word both to*do there at all? The Speaker meaned 
that the measures had grown out of, or, which would 
have been much more dignified, had been the result 
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of a consideration of the pre^^ent state of the countiy, 
witli regard to its currency as well as with regard to its 
finances. 

6. ** SIti in the present Session, we (n5<tfu^c<2 an inquiry 
into the effects produced an tht exchsoges with foreign coautries, 
avd tkf state of the drciilatiog mediutn, by the restrietion on 
** payments in cash hy the Bank. This inquiry was most avxiouily 
^^and most detiVeraicty eDaducted, and tn its result led to the eonclu* 
riOR that it waa moat desirable, quickly, but with dne precautions, 
to return to our ancient and heaUf\/iU state of eurrencf ;~TAaf 
** whatever miyht have been the expediency of tbe Acts for the bus* 
** penaion of payments of cash at the different peri.icls at which they 
** were enacted (and doubtless they teere expedient), whilat tbe 
*• country was involved in the most expeniive contest that ev^r 
** welfrbed down the ffnuaces of any country^still that» tbe nccesiity 
** for the cantiouance of these Acts having ceased, it becAine us with 
** a$ little delay os poesit^U (avoid*ng caiefuUy the contT^ihion at too 
** rapid a iranbiiton) to return to our ancient system; and that, if at 
** any period, and under any circuoiftanCes, this return could be ef* 
** fected without national inconvenience, it was of the presmf, when 
this mighty nation, with a proud^ retrospect of the past, nflet having 
** made tbe greatest effurts, and achieved the noblest objee^a, was 
now reposing in a confident, and, at we fondly hope, a welUfuunded 
expectation of a sound and lasting peace«'* 

Here, at the beginning of this long and most confused 
paragraph, are two sentences, perfect rivals in all respects; 
each has 37 words in it; each has tiircc blunders ; and 
the one is just as obscure as the other. To " instilute” 
is to settle, to fix, to erect, to establish; and not to set 
about or underiake, which was what was done here. If I 
were to tell you that 1 have ituLUnled an inquiry into the 
qualities of the Speaker’s Speech, you would, though I 
am your father, be almost warranted in calling me an 
egregious coxcomb. But, what are we to make of the 
“ and fie’’further on ? Does the Speaker mean that they 
instituted (since he will have it so) an inquiry into the 
stale of the circulating medium, or into tbe ejfecis pro-^ 
duc^ on the circulating medium by the cash suspension ? 
I defy any roan li?ing to say which of tbe two is mcaued 
hy hi^ words. Aod, then we come to by the Bank 
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and here the only ptfteiblc meaning of the words is, that 
the restriction was impoted by the Banki whereas 
Speaker means the restriction un payments made at the 
Bank. If at, instead of by, had happened to drop out 
of the wig, this part of the sentence would have been 
free from error. 

As to the second sentence in this Paragraph, No. 5, I 
may first observe on the incongruity of the Speaker's 
two superlative adverbs. Anxiously means with ir.- 
guieiuds; and deliberately means coolly, slowly, warily, 
uud the like. The first implies a disturbed, the latter a 
irunquil, state of the mind ; and a mixture of these it 
was, it appears, that produced Peel's Bill : this mixture 
it was which “ in its result, LUD to the conclusion 
that is to say, the result led to the result; lesult being 
concIcsioD, and conclusion being result. But tautology 
V, you see, a favourite with this son of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, more proofs cf which you have yet to 
witness. And why must the king be compelled to hear 
the phrase “ Aeaf/A/wf state of the currency,” threadbare 
as it bad long before been worn by Hobneu and all bis 
tribe of coxcombs of the Edinburgh Review ? Would not 
“ our ancient currency" have answered every purpose ? 
And would it not have better become the lips of a person 
io the high station of Speaker of the House of Commons ? 

The remaining part of this paragraph is such a mass 
of confushm that one hardly knows where or how to 
begin upon it. The "that" after the colon and the dash 
seems to connect it with what has gone before; and yet 
what conneotyon is there ? Immediately after this “ that ” 
begins a parcnihetical phrase, which is interrupted by a 
pyrmthesis, and then the parenthetical phrase goes on 
again till it comes to a dash, after which you come to the 
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words that joia tliemselvea to the filrst " that'' These 
words ure still that." Then, on goes the pu’entheticul 
phrase ngatn till you coroe to “ it became us." Then 
comes more parenthetical matter and another parenthe¬ 
sis ; and then comes “ to return to our ancient system." 
Take out all the parenthetical matter, and the paragraph 
will stand thus : “ That it was desirable to return to our 
"ancient and healthful state of eurrencv-/An/—still 
" that, it became us to returu to our ancient system/' 
But only think of saying " whatever might have been 
" the expediency of the actaand then to make a 
parenthesis directly afterwards for the express purpose 
of positively asserting that they " teere expedient" / Only 
think of the nccessitv for the continuance of the acts 
liaving ceased, and of its beipg becoming in the piirlia- 
' meat to return to cash payments as soon as possibie,, and 
yet that a convuhioa was to be apprehended from a to<{ 
rapid transition; that is to say, from returning to cash 
payments sooner than possible / 

After this comes n doubt whether the thing can be 
clone at all; for we are told that the parliament, in its 
wiedom, concluded that, if " at any period this return 
" conld be effected without national inconvenience, it was 
" at the present." And then follows that piece of sublime 
nonsense about the nation*a reposing in the /ond (that is. 
foolish) hope of, not only a lasting, but also a sound, 
peace. A lasting peace would have been enough for a 
common man: but the bod of an Archbishop must have 
it sound as well as lasting, or else he would not give a 

farthing* for it. 

, ( 

6* ** In coDsideriog^Sirf tbe fttate of our fiasDceSp aad in mioutelf 
** com paring oar lacome iritb oor exp^itarep It appeared to jxm tbat 
** the ei of oqr Ipoome vat not fairly aiieguntf for the pitrpotH to 
** wUicb it was opplieabU^Xht gradual redueVtoa of tbo aatioaal debt« 
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7 . " Jt appeared to tie that a rlear auiilaile surpiui o/tt least Sira 

million!! ought to btf set apart fur that object. 

8. “ This, ^ir, Uhs been effected by the additional imposifton of 
** three mlllionB of tnxea.” 

The .word "fairly,” id Paragraph No. 6, ia a redun- 
daocy: it ia mere alany. “A< equate/or” ought to bo 
“adequate io ” and " applieahle'' is inappliod/le to the 
case i fur the money vtas applicable to any purpose. It 
should have been, “ the purpose (and not the purposes) 
“ for which it was vitended:” or, “ the purpose to which 
“ it was intended to be applied.” 

The 7th Paragraph is a heap of redundant Treasury- 
slang. Here we have surplus} that is to say, an occr- 
quantity: but this is nut enough for the Speaker, who 
must have it clear also f and not only clear, hut available: 
and then he must have it,<e^ apart into the bargain 1 
X*eav§ out all the words in and p\i\ purpose instead 

of object at the end; and then you have something like 
common sense as to the words, but still foolish enough 
as to the political view of the matter. 

Even the 8th Paragraph, a simple sentence of fourteen 
words, could not be free from fault'. What does the 
Speaker mean by ah addiiional imposition,’' Did he 
imagine that the king would be fool enough to believe 
that the parliament bad imposed three millions of tuxes 
without making an addition to former impositions ? How 
was the imposition to be oUier than “ additiuuul.” Why, 
therefore, cram in this word ? 

g. “ Sir, in adopting this course, bis Majesty’s faitiiful Conranns 
** dill not foneeal from thenuelcts that Ihep were calling upon the 
** D&Uon fcT ft eat aserttOD ^ bat well log honour, askd cha- 
** raefer, a&d indeptndenet have at all timaa baeo the first aod dearest 
** objecia of the bearU of EogUihmeai we /eU wured that there was 

to difficulty that the eoaairy would uot eocouater, aod oo pretattte 
** to which the would oot willingly aod ebeerfuily euboiit« to enable 
to maiotaio, pure and unimpaifidt tbatwhich has never yet beta 
** shaken or «u/Ked-*-her public credit her uafwaal good (ftilb»’’ 
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This is n sentence which might Challenge the world ! 
Here is, in a small compass,* almost every fault that 
writing can have. The phrase “ conceal from ihemelves ’* 
is an importation from France, and from one of the worst 
manufactories too. What is national “honour ” but na¬ 
tional “ character ?“ In what do they differ ? And what 
had “ indepetuUnce ” to do in a case where the subject 
was the means of paying a debt ? Here are three things 
named as the “first" object of Englishmen’s liearts. 
Which was the “first" of the three? Or were they 
the first three? To “feel assured” is another French 
phrase. In the former part of the sentence, the Parlia¬ 
ment are a they ; in the latter part they arc a tee. But 
it is the figures of rhetoric which are the great beauties 
here. First it is Englishmen who have such a high sense 
of honour and character and independence. - Next i^is the 
country. And next the country becomes a she-, and m 
her character of female .vill submit to any “presanre" to 
enable her to “maintain" purity: though scarcely 
anybody but the sons of Archbishops ever talk about 
maintaining purity, most people thinking that, in such a 
case, preserving is letter. Here, Rowever, we have pure 
and unbnjiaired. Now, pure applies to things liable to 
receive stains and aduUeraiions; itumpaired, to things 
liable to be undermined, dilapidated, det/tolbshed, or toorn 
out. So the Speaker, in order to make sure of his mark, 
takes them both, and says that the thing which he is 
about to name, " has never yet been shaken or sullied " ! 
But what is this Roe thing after all i Gad! there are two 
tbinge; namely, “public credit and national good faith.” 
So that, leaving the word good to go to the long aocoant 
of redsndancy, here is another instance of rnlgarly-false 
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Grammar; for t^^two nouns, joined by the conjunction, 
require the verb Jiaze instead of kat. 

10 . ** Thu9» Sir, I hare entUavourtd^ thorily^ and I am a^^are how 

* imper/teilt/i to aotice th« ?arioui duties wh^ch Kave devolved upon 

* iu one of tbe longest and most arduous sessions in iho Aerordi 

of Parliament. 

H. The Qtll, Sir, which U is mf duty to present to your Royal 

* Kigl^nesSf is eo tided, * An Act forappijfing ccrtalo monies therein 
^ ' mentioned for the Service of the year 1H)9» and for further ap* 
' ^ propubting the aupplieg granted in this Srssina of Pailinmcnt.' 

* To which, wilh all bumility, we pray his Majesty’s Royal Asseot*^* 

Even here, in the.«e common-place sentences, there 
must be somctliing stupidly illiterate. The Speaker dues 
not mean tliat his “ eiu/eavour ” was “ aJiorili/ ” made, or 
made in a short manner •, but that his noVice was made in 
a short muDDer; and,*therefure, it ought to have been, 
** to notice sltortlt/,” if short}]/ it must be; yet, surely 
phraseology less grovelling mighthave been used on such 
an occasion. “ Tn the longest session,” and “ in the re- 
*" cords uf Parliament,” arc colloquial, low, and incorrect 
into the bargain ; and as for “ monies ” in the last para¬ 
graph. the very sound of the word sends the mind to 
’Change Alley, and conjures up before it all the noisy 
herd of Hulls and Scars. 

There is, indeed, one phrase in this whole Speech 
(that in which the Speaker acknowledges the imperfect- 
ness of the manner in which he has performed his task) 
which would receive our approbation; but the tenor of 
the Speech, the at once flippant and pompons tone uf it, 
the self-conceit that is manifest from the beginning to the 
end, forbid us to give him credit for sincerity when he 
confesses his deficiencies, and tell us that the confessioa 
is one of those clumsy traps so often used with the hope 
of catching unmerited applause. 
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LESSON ll. 

Jfm/trka on the Speech Khich ike Prince Pe^ent made to ihe 
farUament on the occaeion vhen the above SpMh tf Hie 
Speaker teas made. 

** Mr LOBBS iLKD GBKTtB)IBK, 

)2. ** It U vitli great regret tbit I am again obliged to announce 
to foa the coQliBUiDce of hU MAjriti's lamenteJ locilepoeit oD. 

canDOt e!o>e thle Seieion ot pArilameot wiiknut ex|rrejss« 
kg the tAtUfictioo that 1 have derived from the ai*Al a&d nstlduity 
** with which you bate applied yoorveWea to the several imputtaut 
** ohjeeti which Lave eoDe under your eousideration* 

14. ** Yoot patient and laborious invaiigathn ot the stale of the 
** eirevlaftoil and evrrencg of the kingdom demands my warmest 
** ackarwirdgment; and I eater lain a cooAdent expecUtion that tbe 
** measures adopted, at the resuk of tugairy, will be productive 
of tbc mo^t beoebcial coosequeDees**’ 

The phrase pointed out br italics io the 12tU J^ara- 

graph is ambi^uoiu and. as it is wholly supeifluops. it 

has uo business there. The 13tb Paragraph (for a woq> 

der!) is free from fault: but. iu the 14th, why docs the 

king make two of the “ circulation and currency ” P He 

means, doubtless, to spcuk of ihe thing, or things, in use 

as money. This was the currency ; and what, then, was 

the " circulation ” P It is not only useless to employ 

words in this way; it is a great deal worse: for It creates 

a confusion of ideas in the mind of the reader. 

Investigation and ingui^ *' come nearly to each other 
in meaning; but, when the word “this,” which had a 
direct application to what had'gone before, was used, the 
word investigaliort ought to have followed it, and not the 
word inquiry; it being always a mark of great affectation 
aud of false taste, when pains are taken to seek for 
synonymous words in order to avoid a repetition of sound. 
'Jite device is sera through, and tbe littleness of mind 
exposed. 
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Tlipjttte word "is not nearly so good as the 
plain word taken woald have been. The parliament did 
not adopt the measures in question; they were their otcii: 
i>f their own invention; and, if I were here writing 
remarks on the measures, instead of remarks on the 
language in which they were spoken of, we might have a 
hearty laugh at the “ confident erpectatlon" which the 
king entertained of the “ Tood bemfcial convtqHcnces " of 
tho.«i‘ measures, which were certainly the most foolish 
and mischievous ever taken by any parliament, or by any 
legislative assembly in the world. 

** Gentlemen ofthf House of Commons, 

19. ** I tlionk yon for the supplies tehicb you have grouted for the 
** service of the present year* * 

16. ** f siocrrely regret ihst tbe necessity should have exis'rd of 
luakiup any additions to the burt^eos of the people; but I uuticU 
** pale the most iTuportaot permanent advsotngcs from tbe effort 
wbiciPyou have thus made for meetinir at oner all tbe financial 
** (llfheultirs of the country; and I derive much caUs/aciion fioin the 
** ttfliet that tbe means which you have devised for this purpose are 
cuirulated to press as lightly on qU classes cf tbe comruunity as 
** could be expected when so great an cffoit was to be made.'* 

Nobody, I presume, but kings, say, an '• effort for 
*' meeting.” Others say that they make an effort to meet. 
And nobody, that I ever heard of before, except bill- 
brokers, talks about meeting money demands. One 
cannot help admiring tbe satisfaction, nay, the“»»?/eA 
“ Mlisftction " that tbe King derived from the belief that 
the new taxes would press as ligli/lg as possible on all 
classes of the community. 'I do not like to call this 
vulgar nonsense, because, though written hv tbe Minis¬ 
ters. it is spoken by tbe King. But, tcliat is if ? The 
additional load Musi fall vpon eennthody ; ^upon some clast 
or elassetj and where, then, was the sense of expressing 
" t^uch satisfaction ” that they would fall lightly on all 
classes? The words “as possiblef which come after 
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lightW, da DOthmg more thao raabo an addition to the 
confusion of ideas. . 

My IfOrda Bud G7ntlfiDen, 

37 . ** I coniinue to reo.it^e fr>m F^rfig^n Pavers tht strongest gs- 
** ftura»c>?s of thi'ir friendly deposition towards thh ccFiiotry. 

IS. 1 have observed with great concern the attempts which have 
** recently been made in some of the naanufacturiiig dUtricts to take 
advantage of circumstances of local distress, to excite a Sfdtlt of 
** disaffection to th'^ institatioas end Goverumeat of the Cr»uotry. 

No object can be oeurer my heart than to promote the welfare nni) 
** prosperity of n\\ classes of his Mnjr'sty^s subjects; but this cunnut 
be eff :cUd without the maioten^mre of public order and tranqilllity. 
ID* You may rely, therefore, upon my^m deteriuination to em- 
** ploy, for this purpose, the powers entrusted to me bylaw; nod 2 
** have DO doubt tbnt, on your return to your eavernl counties, yon 
** will use your utmost endeavours, in co-operating with the Magis- 
tracy, to defeat the maebiuations of those whose profee/s, if sue- 
ccB^ful, could only aggravate theevUs which tf professed to remedy ; 
** and who, under the pretence of Kefofm, have reu% no other object 
but Che subversioo of our happy Constitutioa.’* 

Weak minds, feeble wri/ers and s{>eakcrs, dcli^lit in 

gujJPrlaiioL-s. They have bify sound in them, aiiji give 

the appearance of force; but they very often betray 

those who use them into absurdities. The King, us in 

Paragraph No. 17, might co«/m«e to receive etT 0 )v} ns- 

surunces; but how could he receive "the afron^KSt” 

more than once? 

In the IStU Paragraph wc have “ welfare a«(f pros- 
" perity.” 1, for my part, shall be content with cither 
(the two being the same luing), and. if 1 find, from the 
acts of the government, reason to believe that one is 
really sought for, I shall care little about the other. 

I am, however, 1 must confesa, not greatly encouraged 
to hope for this, when I immediately afterwards hear of 
a "faritt, determination” to employ "powers'" the nature 
of which is but,too well understood. " DeterminaHon" 
can, in Grammar, receive no additional force from having 
firm placed before it; but, in political interpretation, the 
use of this word cannot fail to be looked upon as cvlnclug 
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a little more of tagerne$s than one could wish to see 
apparent in aucli a case.* 

In these speeches, nouns, verbs, adjectives, and ad> 
verbs, generally go, like crows and ravens, in pairs. 
Hence we have, in the 18th Paragraph, “the inslituihns 
“ tind governmenf " of the country. Now. thongh there 
may be instilutians of the country, which do not form a 
pa;t of its govermnent; the government is, at any rate, 
emongat the country’s institutions. If every institution 
do not form a part of the government, the government 
certainly forms a part of the institutions. Put, as the old 
woman said by her goose and gaudor, these words have 
been o cutiplc for so m^^ny, many years, that it would be 
c sin to part them just at the last. 

The gross grammatical errors in the latter part of the 
lust Jftirngruph, where liie singular pronoun It represents 
the plural noun projacts, and the verb profess is in the 
pas! instead of the present time, one can account fur only 
on the supposition that the idea of Rform had scared all 
the powers of thought from the minds of the writers, 
^'iua unhappy absence of intellect seems to have continued 
to the end of the piece; for here wc have “ no other ob- 
“ jk'Ct but," instead of no other object than: and the word 
“ really ” put into the month of a king, and on such an 
occasion, is something so very low that we can hardly 
credit our eyes when wc behold it. 

INTRODUCTION 

To the Four Lessons ns the productions of Lord Castlereagh, 
the Duke of Wellington, the Marq^ Wellesley, and the 
Bishop of Winckestjr. 

^rom theliteraryproductions of Speakers and Ministers, 
I come to those of Ambassadors, Secretaries of Stats, 
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yiccf-oj/s, and Jiishops. In these persons, ereii more 
firilv perhaps than in the former, we are entitled to ex¬ 
pect proofs of great capacity as writers. I shall give 
you specimens from the writings of four persons of this 
description, and these four, men who have been intrusted 
with the management uf aflairs as important as any that 
the king of this country ever had to commit to the bands 
of Ills servants; I mean Lord Castlereagh, the Duke 0 / 
Wellington, the Marquis Wellesley, and the Jiishop uf 
Winchester ; the first of whom lias been called the greatest 
Statesman, the second, the greatest Capt^n, the third, 
the greatest Viceroy, the fourth, the greatest Tutor, of the 
aire. 

The passages which I shall first fielect from the 
writings of these persons, arc contained in State Papers, 
relating to the Museums at Paris. 

And here, in order that you may be better able to 

ijudgc of the writings themselves, I onght to expluin 

to you the nature of the matters to which they lelule, 

and the circumstances under which thev were written. 

• 

Tlie Museums at Paris contained, in the year 1H15, 
when the King of France was escorted back to that 
city by the armies of the Allies, a great many Statues 
and Pictures, which Napoleon had, in bis divers con¬ 
quests and invasions, taken from the collections of other 
countries, and carried to France. When, therefore, the 
Allies bad, by their arraies, possession of Paris, at the 
time just mentioned, they rifled these Museums, aud 
took from them what had, or what they asserted had. 
belonged to the Allies respectively. The French con¬ 
tended that this Was unjust, and that it was an act 
of pillage. They said, that, in 1814, when the Allies 
were ulsoin possession of the capital of France, they put 
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forward no claim the things in question, which were, 
to all intents and purposes, military booty, or prize; 
and that for the Allies to malce this claim now, was 
not only contrary to their own precedent ofil814, but 
that it was to assume the character of enemies of Fraaev, 
directly in the teeth of their own repeated declara¬ 
tions, in which they had culled themselves friends 
and even Allies of France; and in direct violation of 
their solemn promises to commit ag;ain»t the French 
nation no act of hostility, and to treat it, in all respects, 
as a friend. The Allies had now, however, the pomr 
in their J'lande; and the result was the stripping of the 
Museums. 

To characterise thil act committed br those who 
entered France under the,rame of Allies of the King 
and^of the great body of his people, and who took 
jpossession of Purls in virtue of a convention which 
stipulated for the security of all public property: to 
characterise such an act is unuecessary; but wc cannot 
help lamenting that the Ministers of England were open 
abettors, if uot original instigators, in this memorable 
transaction, which, Qf all the transactions of that time, 
seems to have created the greatest portion of rancour in 
the minds of the people of France. 

That the Ei%lish Ministers were the instigators ap¬ 
pears pretty clearly from the seizure {which was by force 
of arms) having been immediately preceded by a paper 
(called a note) delivered by hori Casilereagh in the 
name of the Prince Regent, to the Ambassadors of the 
Allies, which paper was dated 11th Sept., 1815, and 
trom which paper I am now about to give you a speci¬ 
men of the xcriting of this Secretary of State. 
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Semarks on Loril CadlcreaglCs Note 0 / the 1 \lh Sejih'i/the'/'f 
1815, on ike subject of the Mueeuuis at Paris. 

This Note sete out by saying, that represcnlatioiis, on 
the subject of the Statues and Pictures, have been laid 
before the Ambussadois of the Allies, and that the 
writer has received the commands of the Prince Regent 
to submit, for the consideration of the Allies, that whicli 
follows. After some further matter, amongst which we 
find this " greatest Statesman" talking of *' t^c intlui- 
“ gencics" (instead of indulgences) to which the French 
bad a right " to uspin-' (instead'of to hope for); f;ftcr 
saying that the purity of tbe/riendship of the Allies hud 
been “proved beyond a gucsthn" by their last j;cat’a 
conduct, and “ still more,*’ that is to say, farther than 
beyond, by their this year’s conduct; after talking ahciut 
the “ substantial integrity ’* of France, and thereby mean¬ 
ing that she was to be despoiled of only a part of her 
doininiona; after talking about ” this “ in- 

" tegrity with such art' ndeqmte system of temporary 
“ precaution as may satisfy what the Allies oit;c to the 
“ security of their own sul»jecte;” after ail this, and a 
great deal more of the same deacriptioD,Ve come to the 
paragraphs that I am now going to remark on. Ob¬ 
serve, I continue the numbering of the paragraphs, as if 
the whole of the Papers on which I am commenting, 
formed but one piece of writing. 

30. “ Upon what principle eon France, at the close of such a war, 
** expect to sit down with the same extent of possessions which she 
"held before the Revolution, and desire, at the same time, to ntuin 
" the orhameBtal spoils of all other conntries ? Is It that there can 
“ exist • doubt ni the issue of the contest, or of the power of U)e 
" Allies to efTectuute what lustice aod policy require f If not, upon 
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** uhbt iiriocTple deprive France of brr Ute tarritoriHl acquisitioQftt 
** and preserve to htr the spotiatiORS appertaining to those terrilorieSf 
which all inodera conquerors have iavariably respectedj aa iasepar* 
** able firm the couatr; to trbich they hti. og^. 

2U ‘‘The Allied SoTereigaa have perliap* sometbiag to atoae for 
to Europe, la cnoacquence of the course pursued by them, when at 
** Patie, duriog the last year* It is true, they amr did so far make 
‘ themselves parties io ihe eriminoUfi/ of this mass of plunder om to 
“ shoctioo )/ by aay stipuiation in their Treaties; such a rvcognition 
** Las been oo tbeir part uniformly refuted; but they ccrtaiidy did 
use tbeir iofluetjce to rqticss nt that moment aoy at^iCatlon of their 
“ clnims, ia tbe hope tbat France, oot leas subdued by tb^r gene- 
rosity than by their arms, might be disposed to preserve inviolate 
** a peace abich bad been stuU<oasiy Iramed to serve as a bond of 
*• reconciliation bttween tbe and tbe King. They bad also 

** reason to expect thnt his Mijesty would be advised voluntarily to 
“ restore a considerable proporfion, at leasts of these s^ioUs, to tbeir 
Lawful owners* 

72• But the question U a very diff<Tcni one now, and to pursue 
tbe same course, under circuustanccs fo essentially altered, wonhl 
be, in tbe judgment of the Prince Regent, equally unicise to\cards 
France, and uriJsiH towards our AUiiSf who Lave a duect intircat 
7n this quist'OQ. ^ 

23. His Royal Highness, In stating this opinion, ft-els it ateta* 
“ snsfi to guard Against tbe possibility of misrepresentaiii^n. 

24. la^bil^t he deems it to be tbe duty ot the Allied Sovereigns 
nut only not to obstruct, but facilitate, upon the presrut oecn^ioo, 
the refurn of ihr$e objtcls to tbe placcb from whence they were 
torn, it terms net less <on>iHent vrith th<ir dthcaci/ uot to ^ulTcr 
the p(K^/zon of their arms vs iu Fiance, or the removal of these twrks 

*• from the Lonvre, to become ihe means, eitber directly or indirectly, 
** of bringing within their o«*o domiolons a single at tide which 
“ not of right, at the period of ihtir conquest, belong cither to their 
“ respective family collections, or to the countries over which they 
“ DOW ectuaUy rdgn. 

25. ** Whatever value (be Priuec Regeut might attach to such cx- 
‘‘ quisHe specimens of the fine aiti, if other who acquired, be has 
“ no wish to hecome possessed of thrro at tbe expense of Frnucf, nr 
“ rather of the countries to which they of a r%ht belong, more 
** especially following up a priunple in scar which ile considers as 
‘‘ ft reproach to tbe nation by w|iich it has been adopted, and bo fsr 
** fiom whbing to faifcs advantage c.f tbe occasion to j>tirc?iasr from 
“ tbe ri|:btrul owners any aritchs tliry might, from pecuniary con- 
‘‘ siderfttiODs, be oispo^cd to part tciM, His Royal Highness would, 
** on tbe coutiaryibe disposed rather to afford tbe means of replftciog 

them in those very temples and galloiesof which they were so Long 
“ tbe ornaments* 

26. “ Wire it poisibla tbat His Royal Higbseas*i sentiments 
** towards the person and eonse of Louis'XVIII. could be brought 

dbubt, or tbat tbe position of Ills Most Chrfiliau Majesty 
** true likely to be injured b tbe eyes of bU own people, the Prince 
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would &ot come to ihi^ mnclailon wiihoot tHe most 
painful rrluctaoce; but, ok the coafrur^, Ci>9 Ko^nl liig'hnrss 
** bfr^ieve^ that Ilia Mnjeaty wil) riae i« tbe love and r**«))erl; of liia 
own fub)ect9, in proportioo as he $epnraie$ Himself from these 
rfmembrnntes of revnlu lion ary wntfare. These spods, which im- 
** pfiie a morhl reconeiliation betweeo Prance nod the countries she 
** hR« invaded, nre iu>t ueeessary to record the eiploits of her armies, 

* which, r.ntwithstandioft tbe eanse in which they were echicved, 
mu»t ever make the arms of the nation respected abroad, Dut 
** whilst these ohfrcts remain at Paris, constituting qh it were the 
'* itde-dfC'h of tbe eouoUles which have been given the sentmenfi 
o/ni4nifui^ these countries again to rrance will never he Hltr>i:eiher 
** exliact; nor wUl the geniuf of tbe French peopU ever cotnplerely 
** asMciaieilsrJ/ with tbe more liniUd exirfenceaavigned to tbe nutio/t 
** under the Baurbnns,*' 

I shall say nothing of the iopic of this passage; and 
T would fain pass over the real and poorly'disgulsed 
vtoin’i; uf the proceeding; bat this must strike every 
ohserver. ' 

It is the mere tpriling, vhich, at present, is to he 
the princlj)iil object of our attention. To be sure, the 
sentitnenls, the very tlioogUts, ta Paragraphs 24 hji^I 
•2.", which speak the soul, as they are conveyed in the 
language, of the sedentary and circumspect keeper of 
a huckster’s stand, or the mere sturdy perambulating 
bearer of a miscellaneous pack, do, with voice almobt 
imperioas, demand a portion of our''notice; while, with 
tqual force, a similar claim is urged by the iuspir.ioNB 
in the former of these paragraphs, and the proUittatlon.^ 
in the latter, which present toi tbe nations of Europe, 
and cppeciallv to the French nation, such a captivating 
picture of English//•aainert and aisemfy / 

But let us come to the tor'ding: and here, in Para¬ 
graph 30, we have spoUalions appertaining to territories, 
though spoliation nreana,. the ett, of despoiling, and never 
does, or can mean the thing of which one has been 
despoiled; and next, we have the word which, relating 
to spolittion, and then the subsequent part of the sen* 
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tencc tells us thgt spolialwas have invariahly beta 
resjiccli'd. * 

In the 2l8t Paragraph, does the i/ relate to criminality 
or to mass of plunder ? and what is meaned by u ^aiir- 
iioH given to either? Could the writer suppose it ]}Os- 
sible that it was nei-essary to tell the Allies, themselves, 
that they had not maclioned such thing-! i And here, 
if we may. fur a moment, speak of the loyic of our 
“ greatest Statesman,” the Allies did t^anvUon, not rri- 
iiimnUty. not a mass of plunder, but the iptiet possmstm 
of the specimens of art, by leaving, in 1814. that posses¬ 
sion as they found it. At the close of thii paiagrapii, we 
have a proportion, instead of a part, an ciror cuiniuon 
enough with country ftttows when they begin Xotalk fine, 
but one that surely ougbt^to be absent from tbe most 
stately of the productious of a Secretary ot Stale. 

“^Unwise tov'ard$ France, and unjust towards the 
*' .Miles,” and " equally ” too, is at. pretty u specimen of 
what is culled turuttle as you will find; while "the 
■ return" of these '*oltjects," the not purloiniug of a 
“single article," the not wishing to "take advantage" 
and to "purchase ftny of the articles tliat the owners 
*' might wish to part with," form as fine an instance of 
the powers of the plum de crassc, or pen qf iiatd, as you 
will be able to hunt out of the history of a wbole year's 
proceedings at the Police Offices. 

liut, in Paragraph 24/ we have ” Uteir conquest.” 
The conquest of Kiora or tohit? That of Me Allies, 
that of Ou'ir doiuiuioHS, or that ol the " dgects " ? It is 
impossible to answer, exoept by guesd; but it comes out, 
at any t ate, that thers was a conquest ; and this " greatest 
" Statesman” might have perceived that this tme word 
'Asi a complete answer to all his assertions about 
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plunder and spoliation; for that is cou^uered is 

held of riffhi; and the only want of fight in the Allies, 
forcibly to take these “ articles,'* arose fiom their having 
entered France as JUiett of the K'mtf c/ yrnnee, and not 
as (.nemics and conquerors. 

And what, in Faiagraph 25, is mcaned by " foUomng 
** vj> a prinriph in war " ? The phrafee, " follow up a 
*• principle/’ is low as the dirt; it is chit-chat, and very 
unfit to be used in a writing of this sort. But, ns to the 
sense ; how could the Urgent, even if he had purchased 
the pictures, be said \o follow up a principle '* i>t war" ? 
The meaning, doubtless, was that the Regent had no 
wish to become possessed of these tbing'^ at the expense 
of France, or, rather, at the expense of the countries to 
which they belonged, (spicUlly as* he could uut thus 
gratify hie taste for the arts without acting upou a prin* 
ciple which the French had ailed o« in icar. This rne.in- 
ing might, indeed, be supposed to be contaiiicd in tlh‘ 
above phrase of Lord Castlereagh; but iu a writing of 
this kind ought anything to be left to iKpj/osi/iou ? 

The 20th Paragraph is an assemblage of ail that is 
incorrect, low, and ludicrous. The " wae ” after Chi is- 
tian Majesty ought to be eould h-. that is, " were it pos- 
*' Bible that his position could he likely to be injuredand 
not *' were it possible that his position aue likely to be 

injured," which is downright nonsense. And then 
only think of an injured posiiipn; and of the King's posi¬ 
tion being injured "in Ike tyes" of his people ! ” But, 

"on the contrary." On the contrary of what? Look 
back, amd see if it be possible to answer this qur^tiim. 
Next qpmes the intoleiiablc fnstian of the King " s-pa- 
" rating hmeelf from reMemhrancet and from this 
flight, down the *' greatest Statesman " pitches, robs the 
attorney’s office, and calls the Statues and Pictures 
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“ 1‘Jle M-ih, ns it weftnnd this “ as it were ” is, per¬ 
il at’s, the choicest phrase pf the wliole passage. Hut, in 
couflusion (for it is time to have done with it), what do 
\«u s.ky to " the senUinenU of re-itnitiug the countries to 
"J’raiicu”? And, what do you say, then, to the 
•' (ji.ihis " (that is, the dhposiiiou) “ of the French people 
" associvihuj /VseZ/with the UmUetl exiaU-nce as'-igned to 
“ the wation under the Boiirhous”? What do you siiy 
of the man who could make use of these word*, when 
ir moaning was, “ that, ns long ns these Statues and 
“ Pictures remained to remind the French people of the 
“ jatc extent of the dominions of Frnncc, their minds 
•' would not bo completely reconciled to those more 
'• narrow limits, which h\d now been prescribed to her ” ? 
What do you say of the mar^who, having this phiin pro- 
to >tatc, could talk of \he peiiiits of tiic peojfle 
us'oeiating itself with the more limited exialeuco of the 
nait/iii, tiie nuUon being llte people; and therefore his 
iiieuntiig, if there he aoy sense in the words, being, that 
lbi‘ people as a nation bad, under the Bourbons, had their 
txish-nee, or length of life, abridged ? What do you say, 
what can you suy of such a man, but that nature might 
have made him for a valet, for a strolling player, and 
po'^sihly for an auctioneer; but never for a Secretary of 
State ! Yet tikis man was educahd at the TJnit>erdiy of 
Vt(i ihrldgp* 

*1'hls LrssoN was wnttf'D in Jnar, 1B122. On the ISth of 
Aturo-'t, lt<22, this %ame Loril Ca&tlereagh (beioc' still Sscretarf of 
StH') killrd bimself at North Cray, In Rent, by catting bia ihroat. 
K Coirn'r’s Jury ptnnoDDCed him to have been tntnRa,- and, which 
is very rurious, u Icitrr frrtn the DuktifWtlUnglon vim produced to 
prorc that the deeeoBed had been t'niuite fifr iome lime. Though, 
uIqiI, he bad been for some tripe, and 7ra$ uhrn he tut lit Ihiaitt 
Actually entrusted with the rare and powers of the other two Seeio- 
tarie*’ offirrit (they being abrett), ot well at those of the office of 
i''or<t,;(i Affidrs 1 
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Renitirks oh a Dispatch oj the DuIkP of jycllington t^callrd 
the greatest Captain of the age) relative to the jVuscams 
at Raris. 

# 

Having, ub far qb relates to the Jfiiseums, talcen n sui • 
ficient view of the wtiling of the greatest Statesman of 
the age, I now come to that of the "greatest Captain.'' 
The writing that I am now about to notice rcUtCB to the 
same subject. The Captain was one of the Commanders 
nt Pans, at the time above spoken of, and it ii> in th;it 
capacity that he writes. Butwe t»ught to observe, heio, 
that he is not only a great Copj(uio. but a great Amhi.s. 
sador also; and that he was Ambaesedor al the ConL’n'*-s 
of Vienna just before the time vve arc speaking of; and 
that he was formerly Secretary of Stale for Ireland. 

The paper, from which I am about to make a (]ui>u- 
tion, w a "dispatch" from the “greatest Captain” to 
Lord Castlcreagh, dated at Paris, 23rd September, ISlo, 
soon after the Museums had been lined. 

1 shall not take up much of with the per- 

forxDBDCc of this gentleman ; a short specimen will suf¬ 
fice; and that shall consist the three first paragraphs 
of bis “ dispatch,** 

My dbax Loan, 

27 . “ Tbere has bets a of diMUUiOA tere l«trly reipcci- 

** Id;; the mrD&urri wliiehsl hn« tteeo oader tKe oeerotitr of udopr- 
** leg, ID order to get for tbe King of the Nctherlauds tiie pSctutiB, 

dx , ffom Ibe Maieumf ; nod tat thetr reports should renrh Uir 
“ Pribca & wii^ to troHbte pav, for Hib Royal Ili^h>irKs’» 

in/orlftttKm. with the foUowine statereent of whet ba« puesed. 

28. SborUy efttr (tv arrival of tbr SovereigD:, at Fane, tbe 
“ Mieisler of the Kiae of wr Netherlanda clamed the pictuire. tic., 
" bdoegiDg Id hie SoTerrign. tguallg vltb thnie of oMir powers/ 
** ettd, as far a» I could taro, ncour could yt say eaUefactoiy reply 
*' from the Fref<ch Gaverameat. After several couversAtiour Aitb 
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Drf, he J jQur Lordship an Note, wLich wai la^d 

hefure ihe MuusfetKof Sc>v<»re(irnf» assembied in eonfer* 

** CRce ; and tire subject was taken into coosideralion repeatedly, with 
** a view to di5Covrv » moJe of doing justice to the Citt fflaAts of the 
>>pfcinieiiHof the ntU IQ the Museums, without iigoring the feelings 
ot the King of France* In the inranliffie the Frussiaas had oh* 
** lamed from His Majesty not only oil the renlijr Prussian Pictures, 
hut those brlriDging to the Piussinn territories on the le/c of the 
Khiae, And the Pictures* 5bc*, belonging to all the Allies of His 
** Prusfiau Majesty; and the subject pressed for an early deci^ico; 
nud your Lordship wrote your note of the lUh iuit., in which it 
was fully discussed. 

VD. ** Tbc iMinistc/e of the King of the Nclhcrlnndi sll 1 hav^og no 
^Htisfaetory ansicrr from the French Government, appealed to me, 
** us the General in Chief of the ormv nf the King of the N etUerlaoda, 
** to know whether 1 had any ohjeefion to etpploy His Majesty's 
** Troops to (.btaiu possesstou of what was bis undouUed property % 
i referred this Application ogsin to the Mioistere of the Allied 
Courts, Mad no ohiection haeiny beenitntfdf 1 considered it my duty 
t'> take the accessory measures to obtain whjf was his riyht.” 

The great cliaracteristic of this writiog (if writing it 

ought to be culled) is the thftrough-paced vulgarity of it. 

'i'hcr* is a incanness of manner as well ns of expression, 

aid, indeed, a suitableness to the subject much too 

Dutural, iti all its appearances, to have been the effect 

of art. 

The wiiter, though addressing a Minister of. State, 
and writing matter t(jbe lud before a Sovereign, begins 
exactly in the rtianiier of a quidnunc talking to another 
that he has just met in the street. “ There has been a 
“ good deal of discusaion’’ (that is to say, tali) “ heret* 
that is to say, ut Paris, Castlereagh being, at Uie time, 
ill Loudon. The phrase '* to get for ” is so very digpU 
fted that it could'huve come only from a great man, and 
could have been inspired by nothing shoYt of the con¬ 
sciousness of being "ih^.Ally of all lie nations of 
*' Europe," os the writer calls hitus^ in another part of 
this famous “ 

3ot what are "these w/wrfa/*'‘of. which the great 
Captain speaks in the latter part of this paragrapfi ? He 
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had spoken of no reports before, l^e had roentioued 
*' diicusslon,” and a “good deal" of it; but had suid not 
a word about reports; and these reports pop out upon us 
like " these six men in buckram," in FaistafTs namitive 
to the Prince. 

The Captain’s “ wishing to trouble'' Lord Custlercngh, 

for the Regent’s ivformalioH," closes thi.s jiarugrapli in 
a very suitable manner, and prepares the mind for tlic 
next, where the Regent would find trouble enough, if he 
were compelled to find out the English of it. The 
Minister “ claimed the Pictures belonging to his vSdvc- 
“ reign, cqnallg with those of other powers." Wli.it! did 
this Dutchman claim Vie whole: hclongtiig to the 

Dutch Sovereign and those belonging to all the dther 
powers tvsides ? This, to be sure, would have been in 
the true Dutch style ; but this could hardly he thufuct. 
If it were, no wonder that the Duke had learned that Ike 
Minister "never could yet any sat'tsfactory reply for it 
must have been a deal indeed that would have satisfied 
him. 

The phrase " he addressed goiii; J/irdslilp an olfioial 
“ Note" is in the couniing-hotuc style; and then to ?uy 
to Lord Castlereagb, “ your Lordsliip wrote your Note 
*' of the 11th of September,” was so necessary, lost the 
latter should imagine that mn^odg else had written the 
note! Nor are the four in this paragraph to be 
overlooked; for never was this poor conjunction so 
worked before, except, perhaps, in some narrative of a 
little girl to her mother. 

The narrative is, in the last-quoted paragraph, con¬ 
tinued with nnrelaxed spirit. The Dutch Minister can 
still obtain no satisfactory answer; he asks the Di^ke 
whether he has any ohjeciion to use force, and asserts, at 
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the same time, th^t*the goods io qaestion arc his master’s 
“ mdoublfd property.” • Upon this the Duke applies to 
the other Ministers, and, “ no objection having been stated” 
he considers it his duty to obtain " what was his right ” 
that is to say, the Dutch King’s right. 

Never was there surely » parcel of words before put 
togctlier by any body in so clumsy a manner. In a sub-^ 
sequent part of the dispatch,” we have tliis: "I added, 
“ that i had no instructions regarding the Museum, nor 
“ no grounds on which to form a judgment.” In another 
])lace we have “ the King of the Netherlands' Pictures.” 
In another place we have “that the property should be 
*' returned to their rightful owners.” 

iSut, to bestow criticism on such a shocking abuse of 
letters is to disgrace it: and nothing can apologise for 
I have done but the existence of a general know¬ 
ledge of the fact that the miserable stuff that 1 have 
quolecl, and on which I have been remarking, proceeded 
from the pen of a man who has, on many occasions, bed 
some of the most important of the nation’s affairs com¬ 
mitted to his inanag|cment. There is in the nonsense of 
Castlereagh a frivolity and a foppery that give it a sort 
of liveliness, and that now and then elicit a smile: hut 
in the productions of his correspondent there is nothing 
to relieve; all is vulgar, all clumsy, all dull, all torpid 
inanitv. 

LESSOK V. 

HemorJo on a Note presented by Zotd C^tlereagh to the 
Ambassadors of the AUies, at Parts, in July, 1815^ 
relative io the Slave Trade. 

30. Viscount CastlereaoBi hit Britaomc M»jf8ty*s Prin- 
** dpal Secretary of StAte» Stc., io refereoee to the cofomuoicBtloo be 
has made to the Cooference of the orders addreised to the Admiralty 
to stipend all hoiUUtiei agaiost the coast of FraDce» ebserrest thtt 
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** there H reason to/orereethat Frcoch ship-owners mip/j/he induced 
** to renew the Slave Trade* u rider the supposition of the peremp^ort/ 
and foMZ abolition decreed by Xapcteon Bounparte hav)Uft ceaW 
** with his power ; that, nevrrthclnSi great and powerful considera^ 
tionSi arising from notices of hutnaolty and even regard lor ttie 
** King’s authority, require that no time should be l(»st fomainrarata 
** /Vance the entire and imtnediaie abohiion of the Trallic in Slaves ; 
that if, at the time of the Treaty of Faria, the King’s administra- 
tion eould wtsh a fioal but gradual stop should be puC to this Tiadv, 
** in the space of five yeare, for the purpose of affoi ding the Kinu i U*- 
** gratidcation of Juiving ooosulted, as mneb as possible, the ioterestt 
** of the French Proprietors io the Cobmies, uow, that the abs'^luie 
** prohihilion has been ordaintd, the question assumes enlirely a dif- 
** ferent shape,/ur If the King were to revoke the said prohibition, 
** be would give HimstJ/ ike dtsodoaniage of authofizing^ in the 
interior of France, the reproach which more than coce has been 
** thrown out egaioat his former Goveroinent, of cnuotenaDcing rr- 
actions, and, at the same lime, jusH/yingt out 0 / F^uner, and pnii>- 
Gularly in England, the btlihf of a syitemallc opposition to liberal 
ideass that accordingly the fime seems to have arrived when the 
** Allies cannot hesitate formally to gic. utight in France to the nu- 
** mediate and entire prohiOificn of the t^lavc Trndr, n prohibition, 
** the necessity of which has been .ickoowledged, m priaciplr, ui Uie 
** transacUoos of the Congresa at Vieuua.’^ 

I 

Now, I pat this question to you ; Do you undirsfai^if 
what this great Stateemaa means? Head the Note three 
times over, end theu sey whether you vnclerstund u’/utf he 
wants? You may ^wess,* but you can go little further. 
Here is a whole mass of grammatical errors; but, it t& 
the obscurity, the uniatelligiblcness of the Note, that I 
think constitutes its greatest fault. One way of proving 
the badness of this writing is to express the meaning of 
the writer in a clear manner; thus: 

"Lord Castlereagh observes that there is reason to 
“ apprehend that the French ship-owners may be induced 
" to renew the Slave Trade, from a supposition that the 
" total abolition, recently decre'ed by Napoleon, has been 
" nullified by the cessatbn of his authority; that motives 
*' of Iramanity as well as a desire to promote the estab> 
liahment of the King’s authority, suggest that no time 
“ should be lost in taking efficient measures to maintain 
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“ liie decree of jiboVtion 5 that at the time of the treaty 
of Paris, the King’s Ministers wished to abolish this 
*' trade, bat, in order that the King might, as much as 
*' possible, consult the interests of the colonial pro- 
prictors, those Ministers wished the object to be ac- 
“ cotiiphshcd by degrees during the space of five years ; 
*' that now, however, when the ubolition has been ac- 
" tually decreed, the matter assumes an entirely different 
shape, seeing that it is not now an abolition, but tho 
" refraining from revoking an abolition, that is proposed 
** to be suggested to the King; that, if the King were to 
“ do this, he would warrant amongst his own people, 
“ the injurious imputation, more than once brought 
“ against his former government, of countenancing tlie 
" work of undoing and oferturning, and would, at the 
■' asmie time, confirm foreign nations, and particularly 
the Knglisli, in the belief that he had adopted a syste- 
“ raatic opposition to liberal principles and views; that, 
therefore, the interests of the King not leas than those 
*' of humanity seem to call upon the Allies to give, for- 
mally and without.dclay, the weight of their influence in 
" favour, as far as relates toFrance, of an entire and imme- 
" diatc abolition of the Slave Trade, an abolition, the ne- 
" cessity of which has, in principle at least, been acknow* 
" lodged in the transactions of the Congress of Vienna.” 

Now, as to the several faulty expressions in the Note 
of Castlereagh, though 1 have made great use of italics, 

I have not pointed out one-half of the faults. Who ever 
before heard of a reasoa to foresee a thing ? He meaned 
reason to bcUeve that the thing would take place, and os 
it was a thing to be wished not to take place, to appre¬ 
hend was the word ; because to apprehend means to think 
of with some degree of fear. Wishing to-morrow to bo 
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a fine day, what would you think of'ine if 1 were to say 
tiiat I bad reason to foresee tliat it would rain ? The 
might is clearly wrong. If the abolition were total, what 
bad peremptory to do there ? Could it be more than 
total f The nevertheless had no businesB there. lie 
was about to give reasons why the abolition-decree 
ought to be confirmed; but he bad stated no reasons 
given by anybody why it should not. To lose no time 
io maintain; and then the in France, and then the 
immediate: altogether here is such a mass of confu¬ 
sion that one cannot describe it. “ To maintain in 
*' France," would lead one to suppose that there was, 
or had been, a slave trade in France. The next part, 

• 4 

beginning with " that if,’' sets all criticism at defiance. 
Look at the verbs could u-isk; and should be ! Look at of 
having. Tlien comes prohibition for abolition, two very 
different things. To assume entirely a different shape es 
very different from to assume an entirely different shape. 
The latter is meaned, and the former is said. Then 
what does the for do there ? What consequence is he 
coming to ? How was he going to show that the shape. 
was different ? lie attempts to show no such thing; 
but falls to work to foretell the evils which will fall on 
the King of France if be revoke Napoleon’s decree. 
And here, Gbddess of Grab-street, do hear him talking 
of the King of France giving Hmself the disadvantage 
of ^tAhorizing reproaches! If the King’s conduct would 
justly people in believing ill of him, why should it 
justify the English t» partieidar? They might, indeed, 
be more ready to believe ill of him; but it could not be 
more just in them than in others. An opposition io ideas 
is a.prctty idea enough ; and so is the giviny of might 
in R'ance to an immediate prohibition! 
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Never was there, surely, such a piece of writing seen 
before I Fifty years lienctf, no man wlio should read it, 
would be able to ascertain its meaning. 1 am able to 
pick it out, because, and only because, 1 am acquainted 
with the history of the matter treated of. And yet, 
most momentous transactions, transactions involving the 
fate of millions of human beings, have been committed 
to the hands of this man! 

It is not unnecessary for me to observe that, though 
1 have stated the meaning of this note in a way for it to 
be understood, 1 by no means think, that even in the 
words iu which I hnve expressed it,^ was a proper Note 
for the occasion. It was false in promssions ; and it was, 
as towards the King of France, insolent in a high degree. 
Even if it liad been just to chmpcl the King to abolish 
tho Sly/e Trade, the matter might have been expressed 
iu p/iess offensive manner; and, at any rate, he might 
have been spared the brutal taunt that we meet with 
towards the close of this matchless specimen of diplo¬ 
matic stupidity. 

Hoping that this book will outlive the recollection 
of the transactions treated of by the Papers on which 
1 have been remarking, it seems no more than justice 
to the parties to say that the abolition, which was thus 
extorted, had effect but for a very short timfe; and the 
XVeneb nation never acknowledged it as binding; that 
at this moment {June, 1822), complaints are made in 
the House of Commons of the breach of agreement on 
the part of the French; that the French have revived 
and do carrv on the traffic in African slaves; that our 
Minsters promise to make remonstrance; bat that tbey 
dare^ot talk of war; and that without declaring their 
readiness for war, their remonstrances can have no effect. 
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LESSON VI^ 

i 

RemarH on jxMogeB in Dispaicliet from ilie Marquis 
WELLBSiiBY, Lord Lieuleiiant of Ireland^ io Viscount 
Sidmoxith^ ond to Mr, Peel^ Secretnrm of Slate; dated 
Dublin CastUyfrom Ztd Jan. to 12/4 JunCy 1822 ; and 
aUo on the Charge of the Bishop of Wikchestkr, 
delivered in Julf/y 1822 * 

Sl« ** Conclndm^r that tour l>>rdibip been apprised before 

* mj arrival ia Dublin, of ever^ inportaat cireomitance reepeclin^ 
tbe unhappy dlsturbaoeet te^AteA hove prevailed lo tbis country, 1 
proceed to euAimV to pou, for bis Afa^eif^s consideralion, aucb 

* loformatloD at I hate received od that subject duriog the lew days 
that have passed stocypy sueeesitoa to th^s Goserumeot. 

32« I propone to omh^e tbit iaformation io</A reference to eoch 
** county rerpeefitefvi for the purpose of facilitQtincr a comparison 
** with such Atatetneots at may already he In your Lordsbip’a posses* 
** aIod, and of enabliDS you to foym a judetnrnt of the relative ^tate 
** of encA particular district of fAe different periods oj fimetpecided lu 
each document,^* 

The Marquis's style is not. in general, low and chirpy; 
it has the opposite faults. a£ectalion and fujqilslium; 
and where the meaning of the writer is obscure, it. is not 
so much because he has not a clear bead ns because he 
cannot condescend to talk in the language and manner 
■of common mortals. 

Had been apprised befqre of disturbances which havtt 
** prevailed” presents great confusion as to times. We 

can hardly come at the precise menuing. It should have 

. 

b^en: “ concluding that, before my arrival, your Lord- 
\*'''ehip was apprised of every importaut circumstance 
**.^t«Specting the unhappy disturbances p'evailinff in this 
** country.” For, the prevalence was still in existence. 
To snhmit is to place at tbe di^osal of, to put under 
ike power qf s and, therefore, iranmit, or send, .was 
t|^e proper word; for it is the King to whom . the 
jfiformation is svlmitted. The Marquis sent tbe ioforma- 
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tian to Lord SidmoAth that he might auhmit it to the 
King. 

" Saccenaion to this govermnenl" is a strangely pom¬ 
pous phrase at best. Hut, it is not correct; for his 
succession (if it were one) took place at his apyoinlment ; 
and lie is about to speak of what he has learned since 
his arrical iu Dublin ; and why not say arrioal? 

'i’lic 32nd Paragraph is, perhaps, as complete a speci¬ 
men of smoothness in words and of obscurity in meaning 
as ever found its way upon paper ; and yet this was an 
occufcioii for being particularly clear, seeing that the 
Marquis wns here cxj/laiiiviff the plan of his dispatch. 
With rejcreucc. to, means in rclalUtR to, as appcrlaininp 
io, huoiug a ricK totoartis. The first is the best for 
the I^larquis: and that is little short of nonsense; for 
what is nrramjing information in rtlaiion to each county? 

docs it mean ? Not what the Marquis thought 
he wus saying, which was that he proposed to speak 
of llie state of all the counties, and that the i^ormalion 
rdatiug to each conntg he meaned to place under a separate 
head. This wus what he meaned; but this he docs not 
sav. * 

And then again, what does respeciitely do here after 
each? Sespectioelp rntam particularly or relatively; and 
us he had before said, or meaned to say, that he proposed 
to place the information relating to each county under - 
the head of that county, what need was there of the. 
addition of this long and noisy adverb ? 

To be snre, to place the information under separate 
heads, each head confining itself to the information 
relating to one county, was a very good way of facili- 
tuttog a comparison this it\formalion with that which 
was already in Lord Sidmouth's possession; but it waa 
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not enoagh to say facililaiing a 'contpamon wilh sucJi 

ufalemenis s“ and there appears, besides, to be no 
reason to conclude that the information before possessed 
was arranged according to counties; on the contrarv, 
the Marquis’s laying down of his plan would induce 
ua to suppose that the arrangement of bis matter was 
new. 

The latter part of the sentence is all confusion. The 
Marquis means that, by placing iiis information as before 
described, he shall enable Lord Sidmouth to form a 
judgment of the state of each district, noK, compared 
with the state in which it was at the date of the 
fmner information. The “ relnlice ulnle of each par- 
“ ticular district” may mean 'its state at one period 
compared tnUh Us state aC another jteririd; but, “at 
“ different periods of time” by no means gives u,p this 
idea. And, even if it did, what are we to with 
“ each document ” at the close ^ Each means one of ben, 
one of more than one. So that here we have the relalice 
state of a district at the different periods of time specified 
in one document; and the main point that the Marquis 
was driving at was to show Ijord Sidmouth the manner 
in which he was going to enable him to compare the 
contents of the present document with those of the 
documents already held in his possession. 

I hare taken here the first two sentences of the 
dispatch. They are a fmr specimen of the Marquis’s 
style, the great chamcteristic of which is ohscurity 
arising from affectation. What he meaned was this; 
" I propose to place the information relating to each 
“ oounty under a distinct head, for the purposej^ of 
'* facilitating a comparison of this information with 
** which your Lordbliip may already possess, and also for 
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'• the purpose of ^n&bliug you to form a judgment of the 
" present state of each county, compared with the state 
"in which it was at the date of former dispatches.” 
And would it not have been better to write thus than to 
put upon paper a parcel of words, the meaning of whicli, 
oven if you read them a hundred times over, must still 
remain a matter of uncertainty? 

Hut, there is another fault here; and that is, all 
the latter part of the sentence is a mere redmdnncy ; for 
ofv.'Jiai was Lord Sidmouth to ** form Vijudijment" ? A 
judgment of the r.omparntive slate of the country at 
the two periods ? What could this be more than the 
mnking of the comparison ? Judgmvnt, in this case, 
means opinion; and, it*the Marquis liad said that his 
object was to enable Lord Sidmouth to form a judgment 
mhat ought to be done, for instance, in consequence 
(^he fibange in the state of the country, there w'ould 
have been some sense in it; but to enable him to see the 
changv was all that the Marquis was talking about; and 
the very act of making the comparison was to discern, or 
judge of, the change. 

It is not my intention to swell out these remarks, or, 
with this dispatch before me, I could go on to a great 
extent indeed. Some few passages 1 cannot, however, 
refrain from just pointing out to you. 

33. ^'The conmaDdlDg ofHeer at Daotrf riport$ a daring ctiack 
made a few uights previously^ aa several very respectable bouses in 
tbe immediate viduity of that town, by a oumerous baadittU who 
succfeded ia obtaioinj; arms from m^y; and tbe officer statioaed 
' at Skibbereea states his opinion Uiat tne spirit of disaffection, wLich 

* had ban confined to tbe DortUern lliircaies of the county, had 

* spread in nn atarmint* measore through tbe whole of West Car- 
*bury; that nigrbtly meetings are held hi various pl.ices on the coast, 
\and that bands of offenders assemble, consisting of not less than 
ithree hundred in each band. 

*34. ** It further appears, from vaiions comcounicaiioos, that 
** tbe greater part of tbe population of tbe northern part of the 
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**coiTDty of Cork Aad assembtei in ite incaDtAlris, and that ihei^ 
**hAte la some places made (SeiacDetratioiis of Attack, nnd iu otlie/ii 
**hate committed outrages by day, mUh increased fdree nod bold* 
neif/' 

i 

** Rcporls an attack’* la of the shnff tniiUary, and 
should not have forced its way into this dispatch. 
*• States hU opinion, that/* is little belter. Ilut it is 
to the strange confusion in the fime^ of the verbs that 1 
here wish to direct your attcntiou. This is a iault the 
Murquia very frequently commits. 

35. The Maei&tratfs resideot nt Duurennatray report that illrgot 

iiaths hfii't/i/r a hng Administered ift tbAt neighbouihno I ; 

‘WAof uocturDBl mectiugi have frequtntly been bcid; that in tfic 
** adjoioiog notices of an indniuraatory description havel>ecn 

posted; and in one parisb, arms have been takcu from tbe pence* 
^'able inhabitants. 

36. Rector of reports, t»u the lOtfi, that siv houses 

*'of his parbhionerB bad been attackid on the prccfdiog night, nud 
** 50 mc arms oblnined from theiif, ami then >m atiempt hnd beru 
*^made to osiaritnafe CnpUin Bfrnnrd, an nctive yeomanry officer, 
*'«brD only a short distaoce behind his cnrp«, hut that.owing*, the 

pistol prerented At him missing fire, he escaped, aud ius brui^ r 
abut the assailant/’ 

We do not know from the words •* have for a long 
“ time been administered/* whether the oallis were 
administered a long time ago, or arc now, and long 
have been adhiinisierhig. The that should have been 
repeated between the and and the iu towards the close of 
Paragraph 35; for the want of it takes the last fact out 
of the report of the Magistrates, and makes it an 
assertion of the Marquis. The same remark applies to the 
36th Paragraph, where, for the want of the that between 
the and and the fhm^ it is the Marquis, and not the 
Rector, who asserts the fact of an attempt to assassinate 
the Captain. An odd sort of an attempt to assassinai^, 
by«*thc*bye, seeing that it was made by a pistol opefiJp 
presented at him, and that, too, when his troop was jJu 
on before, and when his brother was so near at hand as 
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to be ubie to shctit the assailant! I3ut assassinate is 

become a fashionable wprd in such cases. 

. 1 '/. “ On the evebiai;' nf the snme cIj; n itetacliment of the l ith 

ItcKuncnt was ulticked, on its mnreh from Macioom to Bandon, 
*' by a party of 60 loen, who followed if for three miles, and took 
“ nd«aiitORe of the laclosurcs to fire, and to retard the march of the 
“ King's hoops,'" 

Tiie nicuniii" is that the party of 60 men followed 
it (the regiment), took advantage of the iuclosures to 
fire on it, and to retard its inarch ; but, the Marquis, 
from a desire to write fine, leaves us in doubt whether 
the regiment and the King’s troops be the same body 
of men; and this doubt is, indeed, countenanced by 
llic ahno.^t incredible circumstance that a regular regi¬ 
ment fcliould he fiolloiL'cd for three miles, and actually 
have its marcli retarded by sixty men / 

as. “ A couiitryinan'a house is also stated to hare hero sttarked 

* by forty cucii, well moaiitcd aod armtJ, wlii> srvfrrly bent 

^ him aod took hb horse. ■ — ■ reporls an attack od 

Uow nf Mr« Sweet, Detir Macroom, who, haviuc received 
' privTRfflnnUioAtiuo of the attackpaQil having |>rrpareU for rlefeore, 

* »ui'(feUed m repn)«in(r the n^^iiUaDUp about two hundred lu 
' numiH r, with a loss of itvo killed^ Who were cofvicd off btj Umr 
' ati^ofiaCis, although tbtir hordes were secured.” 

Here we have reports an attack again ; but, your 
attention is called lo the latter part of the paragraph, 
where it would appear that Mr. Sweet sustained a loss ofi 
two killed; and yet these two dead men were carried off 
by their assailants. If the Mari^uis had stopped at the 
word killed, it would have been impossible not to under¬ 
stand him to mean that Mr. Sweet had two of his men 
killed. 

39. “ A MapUtrote commaDiestca that informatioa bad been 

received by him of several inteoded ftttacka upoik houses so that 
** nrip labour hood, but that they had beeo prevented by the judicious 
** cmplof/ment of iht po^^Cp fitationed at SalianSp uader tbe Peace 

1 Preservation Act.” 

By employing the Police in a Judicious manner, the 
arquis means; but says quite another thing. 
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40. “ The Police M^^^trate of WeataeatWeporfs the ^ettincr fire 
^Mo a farmct’i nuthouses^ wbiub. together with the cattle in tliem, 
WAS consume<l.” 

It should be “the setting of fire;'* and it should 
be were, and not was; for the deuce is in it if oul^ 
hotises, together with ihe cattle in them, do not mukc 
vp a plural. 

4U “ The rtiuU of ihe fade stated ia this Dispatch, and Us 
** ioclosures, seems to justiji/ an opinion thr.t, althongli no material 
change has occurred la auy <>thcr part of Iielaod, thV (ii^turlmona 
'Mq the vicioity of Macroom hnre assumed a more decided a^^peef tf 
** general disorder, and aecordineiy f have resorted to ndditiou.il 
** measures of precautioo aad military operation.'* 

There should be an m between tlie and r.iul the ils. 

Bat, it is not the result of the facts that seems to justify 

the optruon ; it is the fuels Ihcmselccs that justify tlic 

opinion, and the is the rcSalt. Mcastfres of mill-- 

iary operation, too, is an odd. sort of plirasc. Thi^ para* 

graph is all bad, from beginning to end; but I am 

merely pointing out prominent ami gross crroiP. 

42. “ Auotber ^faai9tmt* le ports sercral volhertes of arms )n Oic 
“ parishes of Skull and Kiltnure, and ihe burning uf n corn store at 
** Crnokhaven; and. another. In rcprc'enliug the ulafiumg of 

** the county, adds, that the ohj^ei of the iiisur^^eoti^ in one th^trict 
at least, baa not been confined to the lowering oj rtnfi and hthes, 
but extended to the rr/u^ul also of thr PrtesVs dttfs/* 

To rob applies to the person or ihing from whom or 
which something is violently and unlawfully taken. Men 
rob a man of his money, or a bouse of its goods; 
but, it is not the money and goods that are robbed. Yet 
this is a very common phrase with the Marquis, who, in 
other places, talks of “ plttOdtring arms from people,” 
and who, by saying " six hundred and sevenfy-six fire- 
“ armsf and the like, leaves us clearly to understand 
that he is at liberty to use this noun in the singular, and, 
of course, to say a /ire-arm whenever he may choose; 
a liberty, however, which 1 would, my dear Jatuls, 
earnestly recommend to you never to think of taking. 
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To confine ai^d* extend an object does not seem to be 
verv clear sense: and»*at any rate, to say that the object 
uf lowering rents and tithes has bepn extended to tlie 
refusal also of the Priest’s dues makes sad work indeed» 
Without the nho, the tbin^ inij^ht pass; but that word 
makes this part of the scnlcnce downright nonsense* 

43. ** No additionul wiS^taiy force» no Improvement nor augmea- 
tatioii ot the pr)ljce< would now be effectual without tho aid of the 
Insuirection Act; with that aid it appears to be rational to expect 
** that traiiquilltty luuy be mamtaioed, confirmed, Bod extended 
** throughout Ireland. It Is, tlurefoie. my duty, m every view, to 
“ retiue-l the renewal of the law, of which (he opvralion forms the 
subject (jf this (itspuichj* 

Did any man, in any writing of any sort, ever before 
meet with anytlung like this? Suppose I were to saVi 
the writ bigs of W/fdA the inaccunfcies form the subject 
of these i emurks/’ wh^t would the world tlunk and 

^av of me ? This is indeed prose run 

y'^4, “ With ^c^prpt to Westmeath, the Chief Msgulrute of Police 
haeiiMrc^ the yctmd of tbo«e partp ft'utls and personal eonjticis ia 
the neltfUbourbood of Mullingar, which are cousidered in this 
country to be iudicallous of the return of public tranquillity, imd 
from which the magistrate expects Me dettclion of past offences 
aguirtht the 

One iobcs sight of all about l^guagc here, in contem^ 
plating the shockiAg, the horrible fact! For, what is so 
horrible as the fact here olKcially stated, that party feuds 
and personal conjlivts are deemed indications favourable 
to the government, and that they are expected by the 
magistrate to lead to the detection of past offences against 
the state! As to the Grammar: to state the revival ** 
is just as good English as it would be to say that the 
inagUtrat '2 has stated the fine weather» The “ the return,** 
ought to be '*a returnf* 

45. **Tbe early expiration of the Act would, at least, hazard the 
retiral of that tyranny; the restraints imposed on violence ii'ive 
** not yet been of sufiUcieat duratiou to form any solid found nUon 
a better and more disciplined disposition in the minds uf the 
** people. Eveu now it Is believed that arms are retained in the 
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** hope cf txp\rai 'ion(iX the law on the latuf'Vlueu^t: i.n(i although 
** a iQure auspicious ^eutimcot may exist m the nf >ome» even 

** of the guilty, It vouliJ be contrary to a»I pruJe/tC palicp and provi* 
** dent wisdom, by a piejnaturc relasation of tUeUw, toatfonl facility 
•« to the necompli^hraent of the worst designs. An<k to weaKco ihe 
** protections nod aHfcgunrds, which now secure the hves nod pro- 
** perties of ths loyal nod obedient, belorc the of outnigc bad 
“ been effectually eitinguished.” ^ 

To hazard the revivur* is not ccrrccU To hazard 
]8 to expose to danger; and certainly the ^larquisdid not 
mean that the revival of the itjrnnmj was a tiling that 
ought not to be pvt hi danger. The word hazard hud no 
business there. Another mode of expression ought to 
have been used: such as, exposed the country io the 
'' danger of the revival of the tyranny.*’ 

The semicolon after tyranny ought to have been a /alU 
point. “In the hope of the esynra'ion ’* is IkuI enough I 
butp it is the arrangement of this sentenee, liu' pi aviag of 
the sexeral parts of it, which is most worlliy of you. 
attention, and which ought to be u warning to every one 
wlio takes pen in band, 

“ l^ruJent policy and provident wisdom *’ would seem 
to say that there are such things as iwprudatl policy and 
improvident wisdom ; but, Btill, all the re^t is inferior, in 
point of importance, to the confusion which follows, and 
which leaves you wholly in doubt as to the meaning of 
the writer. Now, observe with what facility this mass 
of confusion is reduced to order, and that, too, without 
adding to or taking from the 'Marquis one single word. 
I begin after the word v:iedQm: “ to afford, by a prema- 

ture relaxation of the law, facility to the accomplish- 
“ tnent of the worst designs, and to weaken, before the 
“ spirit of outrage had been effectually extinguished, the^ 
“ safeguards which now secure the lives and properties' 
** of the loyal and obedient**' 
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How clear is ^h's! And how much more harmonious 
and more elcjranr too, than the sentence of the Marquis; 
and, yet the words arc all the same identical words! 
Towards the close of liCtter XXI., I gave you, from Dr. 
Johnson and Dr. Watts, some striking instances of the 
terong placing of words in sentences; and, lest these 
should he iiisuflicient to keep so great a man as the 
Marquis in countenance, 1 will here show that a Jiisfiop 
can commit errors of the same sort and greater in 
degree. 

I have before me “ A CAnr^e delivered to the Clergy of 
" the Dioceac of If’inchester, at a primary visitation of that 
•• diocese, by CiaoKou Tomlink, D.D., Zord 

*' Hishop of l/'oichester. Prelate of the Noble Order 
“ of the Cmrter." We wiH not stop here to inquire whut 
prelate's othre may require of him relative to an Order 
Xvhiok^istury tells us arose out of u favonrlit lady 
dropping her yarkr ut a dance : but I must observe that, 
as tlie titles here stand, it would appear that the last is 
deemed the most honourable and of most importance to the 
Clergy! This Disl»op, whose name wa^PRKTTTMAN, was 
the Tutor of that JPilliant FUt who was called the heaceu- 
born Minister, and a history of whose life has been written 
by this Bishop. So that we have here, a Doctor of Bi- 
viniiy, a Fellow of the Foyal Society, a Frelate of the 
most Noble Order of the Garter, and a Bishop of one of 
the rirhest Sees in the whole world, who, besides, is an 
SUsloriaH, and was Tutor to a heacen-born Minister, 
I,et us see then what sort of wriliiig comes from such a 
source. I could take an incorrect sentence, I could even 
Itakc a specimen of downright nonsense, from almost any 
.page of the Charge. But I shall content myself with the 
Tery first sentence of it. 
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46. “My Reverend Bretbreo, bein§ callcd*do preside over t'lia 
“dislingnished Dtocose, at a lute period of life/1 liave tboiightit 
“incumbent upon me not to delay the’ opportunity of lu-coming 
“personally acquainted with niy clergy longer than cireunistancua 
“randcred’absolutely necessary.” 

There are two <louble meanings in this short sentence. 
Was he cailcd at some former time, to preside over the 
diocese when he should become old ? or was he, vlwn he 
had become old, called to preside over the diocese ? Dut 
what follows is still worse. Does he mean that Ite 
thought it incumbent on him to become acquainted with 
his clergy as soon as possible, or in as short a time as 
possible y To dclai/ an op^wrlunily is not very good; and 
that which is of a mao s own u]>|)uiittuiciil, and wliich 
proceeds purely from his own will, cannot strictly be 
called an opporiunity. But, k is the double meaning, 
occasioned by the wrong-placing of the words, that 1 wish 
you to attend to. « 

Now, see how easily the sentence migiit, with iho 
same words, have been made unequivocal, clear, aud 
elegant:—*' My Reverend Brethren, being called, at a 
“late period of life, to preside over this distinguished 
“ Diocese. 1 have thought it incumbent on me not to 
“ delay longer than circnmstances rendered absolutely 
“ necessary, the opportunity of becoming personally ac- 
“ quainted with my clergy.*' 

How easy it was to write thus! And yet this Bishop 
did not know how to do it. 1 daresay that he corrected 
and re-corrected every sentence of this Charge. And 
yet what bungling work it is, after all! And these arc 
your college and university bred men! These are the 
men who are called Doctors on account of their literary! 
acquirements, doctus being the Latin word for/earned/i 
Thus it is that the mass of mankind have been imposed 
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upon by hig-sovndtdig names, which, however, have seldom 
failed to insure, to those Who have assumed them, power, 
ease, luxury aud splendour, at the expense of those who 
have been foolish or base enough to acquiesce, or to seem 
to acquiesce, in the fitness of the assumption* 

Such acquio^^ccnce is not, however, so general now-a* 
days as it formerly was; and the chagrin which the 
•• Doctors ** feel at the change is not more evident than 
it ia amusing* In the very Charge which I have just 
quoted, the Tutor of the lieaveo-born Minister says, 
A spirit is still manifest amongst us, producing an im- 
** patience of control, a reluclance to achiotcledge snperU 
orU^\ ?ind an eagerness to call in question the expediencif 
•' of cstatdUhvil forms aud cunlomsf^ Wlnit 1 is it, then, 
a shi: is it an offence agai^ist God, to be reluctant to 
(r4:non'tvd(jcsuperiority** in a Dishop who cannot write 
^ ourselves ? Ob, no! We are not to be cen¬ 

sured, because we doubt of the expediency of those 
establishments, those Colleges and Universities, winch 
cause immense revenues, arising from public property, to 
be expended on the education of men, who, after all, cun 
produce, in the literary way, nothing better than writings 
such as those on which we have now been remarking* 









